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CHAPTER  I 

THE  POWER  OF  THE  DOG 

OLD  Tyardt  van  der  Walt,  head  of  the  family 
of  that  name,  came  of  good  Netherlands 
stock.  His  grandfather  had  emigrated  from  Holland 
with  his  family  in  the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  and  settled  at  the  Cape.  He  bought  a 
farm  in  the  Stellenbosch  district  and  there  com- 
menced life  anew  as  a wine  farmer.  The  family 
consisted  of  his  wife,  a son  and  several  daughters — 
all  of  whom  married  early.  At  his  death  the  farm 
descended  to  his  son  Cornelius  from  whom,  in  course 
of  time,  another  Tyardt  inherited  it. 

The  last- mentioned  Tyardt  forsook  the  settled 
and  fertile  environs  of  Stellenbosch  and  trekked 
forward  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  unknown  and 
perilous  wilderness.  A story  is  told  as  to  the  reason 
for  this  migration  which,  though  it  has  no  direct 
bearing  on  the  story  which  is  to  be  recorded  in  this 
volume,  is  interesting  enough  in  itself  to  merit  relation. 

There  was,  it  is  said,  a gruesome  legend  connected 
with  the  van  der  Walts.  It  dated  from  the  times  of 
A 
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William  the  Silent  and  was  to  the  following  effect : — 
The  head  of  the  van  der  Walt  family  of  that  period 
lived  in  the  town  of  Maestricht.  He  was  a man  of 
solitary  habits.  In  his  youth  his  wife  had  deserted 
him  for  another.  He  had  been  passionately  attached 
to  her,  and  he  never  recovered  from  the  blow,  but 
lived  the  rest  of  his  days  in  solitude. 

Years  afterwards,  when  he  was  quite  an  old  man, 
a son  of  the  man  who  had  wronged  him — a young 
and  zealous  Lutheran  preacher,  came  to  live  in  his 
vicinity.  This  preacher  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
in  disguise  families  of  his  co-religionists  in  the  Pro- 
vinces where  the  Spaniards  held  complete  dominion. 
He  had  a dog  that  had  been  trained  to  convey  cypher 
messages  from  place  to  place.  Van  der  Walt  betrayed 
this  preacher  to  the  authorities,  with  the  result  that 
he  was  captured  and  sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive. 
The  betrayer  was  among  those  who  crowded  round 
the  stake  to  gloat  over  the  agonies  of  the  victim. 
The  dog  had  followed  its  master  and,  seeing  his  evil 
case,  set  up  a piteous  howling.  The  Spaniards, 
judging  the  heretic  to  be  a wizard,  and  the  dog  his 
familiar  spirit,  caught  the  unhappy  animal  and  bound 
it  among  the  faggots  at  its  master’s  feet.  Just  as  the 
pile  was  lit  the  preacher  lifted  up  his  voice  and  cried 
aloud  : — 

“ Gerrit  van  der  Walt, — for  thy  black  treachery  to 
a servant  of  the  Lord,  thou  shalt  die  in  misery  within 
a year  and  a day.  Thy  soul  shall  wander  homeless 
for  ever  and  shall  howl  like  a dog  as  the  harbinger  of 
misfortune  whenever  it  is  about  to  fall  upon  one  of 
thy  blood.” 
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It  has  been  declared  on  respectable  authority  that 
from  and  after  the  death  of  Gerrit,  which  took  place 
under  miserable  circumstances  within  the  period 
named  by  his  victim,  a dog  which  was  never  seen 
would  howl  around  the  dwelling  of  any  van  der 
Walt  about  to  die,  for  the  three  nights  previous  to 
the  passing  of  his  soul.  Thus  a new  terror  was 

added  to  the  death -bed  of  any  member  of  the 
family. 

The  following  account  of  the  last  occasion  when 
this  warning  howl  was  heard  is  firmly  believed  by 
the  few  surviving  descendants  in  the  direct  line. 
It  is  taken  from  an  old  manuscript  which  purports 
to  date  from  the  year  in  which  the  incidents  related 
are  alleged  to  have  taken  place. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  Tyardt’s 
father,  Cornelius  van  der  Walt,  lay  ill  in  bed,  but  no 
one  imagined  that  his  illness  was  likely  to  be  fatal, 
until  one  night  after  supper  the  dreaded  howl  was 
heard  under  his  window.  The  sick  man,  filled  with 
terror,  arose  to  a sitting  posture  in  his  bed,  and 
called  Tyardt,  who  was  his  eldest  son,  before  him. 

“If  that  dog  be  not  shot  by  you  before  the  day 
after  to-morrow,”  he  said,  “ I will  make  my  will 
anew  and  dispossess  you  of  everything  that  the  law 
will  allow  me  to  leave  to  others.” 

Next  day  Tyardt  brooded  long  and  deeply  over 
the  occurrence.  He  did  not  love  his  father,  so  the 
old  man’s  death  would  have  caused  him  no  regret, 
but  he  knew  that  the  threat  would  be  carried 
out. 

There  was  an  old  and  tattered  family  Bible  on  the 
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loft,  with  a strong  and  heavy  metal  clasp.  This 
clasp  Tyardt  broke  into  fragments  about  the  size  of 
ordinary  slugs,  and  with  them  he  loaded  his  gun, 
using  portions  of  the  leaves  as  wadding. 

As  soon  as  night  fell  he  stole  quietly  out  and 
posted  himself  among  the  branches  of  a small  tree 
which  grew  just  in  front  of  the  window  of  the  room 
in  which  his  father  lay. 

The  night  was  pitch  dark  ; a damp  fog  had  rolled 
in  from  the  sea  and  covered  everything.  Tyardt  had 
not  long  to  wait  before  a long,  low  howl,  which 
curdled  his  blood  with  dread,  arose  from  just  beneath 
him.  Terrified  as  he  was,  he  thought  of  the  property 
at  stake,  so  he  hardened  his  will  to  the  purpose  and 
carefully  cocked  his  gun. 

There  could  be  no  mistaking  the  exact  locality 
from  which  the  howling  came  ; it  was  almost  at  his 
feet.  He  fired,  and  a horrible,  half-human  yell 
followed  the  report  of  the  gun.  Then  came  a 
sound  of  scuffling  upon  the  ground.  Soon  a light 
was  brought  from  the  house,  and  then  Tyardt 
descended  from  the  tree. 

Beneath  lay  the  huddled,  bleeding  figure  of  an 
old  man  of  hideous  aspect,  clad  in  a garb  unknown 
at  the  Cape  but  which,  it  was  afterwards  thought, 
suggested  some  wood-cuts  in  an  old  book  brought 
out  by  the  last-deceased  van  der  Walt  from  Holland. 
A sheet  was  thrown  over  the  horror,  and  the  trembling 
family  sat  up,  waiting  for,  but  dreading,  the  light  of 
day.  It  was  not  until  after  the  sun  had  arisen  that 
they  ventured  to  go  out  and  visit  the  scene  of  the 
tragedy, — but  no  trace  of  the  body  could  be  seen  ; 
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nor  was  there  any  sign  of  the  blood  which  had  so 
much  horrified  the  beholders  on  the  previous  night. 

There  appeared  to  have  been  no  doubt  as  to  the 
main  facts  having  occurred  ; slaves,  servants,  and, 
in  fact,  every  member  of  the  household  except  the 
sick  man,  had  seen  the  body.  The  mystery  was 
never  solved  ; no  body  was  ever  found  ; no  one 
from  the  neighbourhood  was  missed,  nor,  so  far  as 
could  be  ascertained,  had  any  man  resembling  the 
description  of  the  body  ever  been  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Cornelius  van  der  Walt  died  during  the  following 
night,  but  without  altering  his  will.  Tyardt,  how- 
ever, took  the  matter  so  much  to  heart  that  he  be- 
came a changed  man.  He  came  to  hate  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and,  leaving  the  farm  in  the  hands  of  his 
mother  and  a younger  brother,  he  set  his  face  to  the 
northward.  He  purchased  two  wagons,  packed  them 
with  his  goods,  and,  with  his  young  wife  and  three 
small  children,  plunged  into  the  unknown  wilderness. 
After  having  passed  some  distance  beyond  the  farthest 
outposts  of  civilization,  he  at  length  halted  high  up 
near  the  head  of  a valley  where  the  Tanqua  River 
gorge  cleaves  the  southern  face  of  the  Roggeveld 
mountain  range.  Here  he  built  a homestead  and 
took  possession  of  the  ground  surrounding  it  for 
some  miles.  From  the  large  numbers  of  elands 
which  haunted  the  hills  he  named  his  new  home 
“ Elandsfontein.” 

For  some  time  he  was  left  to  enjoy  the  solitude 
for  which  his  nature  craved ; but  he  lived  long  enough 
to  feel  himself  inconveniently  crowded  when  neigh- 
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hours  established  themselves  at  distances  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  miles  from  him  on  each  side. 
However,  he  still  drew  comfort  from  the  thought 
that  beyond  the  mountain  chain  which  frowned  down 
upon  his  homestead  on  the  northward,  the  vast,  un- 
occupied desert  lay — and  appeared  likely  to  lie  for 
ever  unappropriated.  Moreover,  it  was  certainly 
convenient  to  have  the  assistance  of  the  aforesaid 
neighbours  in  hunting  Bushmen,  with  whom  the 
surrounding  mountains  were  infested. 

The  occurrence  of  the  night  before  his  father’s 
death  affected  the  character  of  Tyardt  van  der  Walt 
permanently.  For  years  he  could  never  bear  to  be 
alone  in  the  dark  ; — he  suffered  from  the  dread  that 
the  horrible  creature  he  had  shot  would  re-appear  to 
him.  This  man,  who  did  not  know  what  fear  of  any 
material  thing  meant,  was  for  long  an  abject  slave  to 
dread  of  the  supernatural,  and  fell  into  a state  of 
piteous  terror  if  a dog  howled  within  his  hearing  after 
dark. 

It  is  said  that  his  death  was,  after  all,  caused  by 
the  howling  of  a dog.  During  one  of  his  periodi- 
cal fits  of  nervous  depression  he  felt  unwell  and, 
under  his  wife’s  persuasion,  went  to  his  bed  one  day 
a few  hours  before  the  usual  time.  That  night  a dog 
howled  on  the  hill  across  the  valley  ; the  sick  man, 
as  soon  as  he  heard  it,  turned  his  face  to  the  wall, 
saying  that  his  summons  had  come.  He  refused  to 
take  any  nourishment,  and  died  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days. 

Strange, — that  the  crime  of  over  two  centuries 
back  should  have  sent  its  baleful  influence  across  the 
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ocean  wastes  and  the  desert  sands  to  drag  a man 
who  was  blameless  in  it  to  his  doom. 

No  stouter-hearted  men  than  those  of  the  van  der 
Walt  stock  ever  took  their  lives  into  their  hands  and 
faced,  with  unflinching  eye,  the  dangers  of  the  desert 
which  they  helped  so  mightily  to  reclaim.  It  is, 
however,  an  extraordinary  fact  that  no  member  of 
this  family  in  the  direct  line  could  ever  hear  the 
howling  of  a dog  after  nightfall  without  being  reduced 
to  abject  terror. 


CHAPTER  II 


HOW  THE  BROTHERS  QUARRELLED 

TYARDT  VAN  DER  WALT  left  a widow,  two 
sons  — Stephanus  and  Gideon  — who  were 
twins,  and  three  daughters.  As  is  usual  among  the 
Boers,  the  daughters  married  early  in  life  ; they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  this  story. 

The  beginning  of  the  quarrel  between  the  twin- 
brothers  dated  from  years  back — from  the  time 
when  they  went  down  with  a wagon  load  of  game 
peltries  and  other  produce  to  Stellenbosch  and  there 
fell  in  love,  instantaneously  and  unanimously,  with 
Marta  Venter,  their  fair-haired  cousin,  whom  they 
met  in  the  street,  coming  from  Confirmation  class. 
Stephanus,  the  elder  twin,  had  a slightly  looser  and 
glibber  tongue  than  Gideon  ; besides,  he  was  prob- 
ably not  so  much  in  earnest  as  the  latter ; so, 
other  things  being  equal,  his  suit  was  practically 
bound  to  prosper.  When,  after  advantageously 
selling  their  load  in  Cape  Town,  the  brothers 
inspanned  their  wagon  and  started  for  home, 
Stephanus  and  fair-haired  Marta  were  engaged  to 
be  married  and  the  darkened  heart  of  Gideon  was 
filled  with  a love  which,  in  spite  of  many  shocks  and 
changes,  never  wholly  died  out  of  it. 

The  wedding  took  place  at  the  next  N achtmaal , 
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Gideon  managing,  by  means  of  some  pretext,  to 
avoid  being  present.  Soon  afterwards  old  Tyardt 
cut  off  a portion  of  the  farm  and  handed  it  over  to 
his  married  son,  who  thereupon  built  a homestead 
and  began  farming  on  his  own  account. 

It  was  some  time  before  Gideon  could  bring  him- 
self to  meet  his  sister-in-law  without  embarrassment ; 
however,  an  accidental  event  cleared  the  way  for 
what  appeared  to  be  a complete  reconciliation.  One 
day,  when  the  brothers  happened  to  be  camped  with 
their  wagons  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  swollen 
Tanqua  River,  waiting  for  the  flood  to  subside, 
Stephanus,  against  his  brother’s  advice,  ventured  into 
the  current  and  was  swept  away.  Gideon  dashed  in 
to  the  rescue  and  saved  his  brother’s  life  at  the  risk 
of  his  own.  After  this  the  old  friendly  relations  were, 
to  all  appearances,  firmly  re-established. 

These  brothers  strikingly  resembled  each  other  in 
both  disposition  and  appearance.  Both  were  large, 
handsome,  keen-featured  men,  with  flashing  black 
eyes  and  choleric  tempers.  There  was  only  one 
slight  difference  apparent : under  strong  excitement 
or  deep  feeling  Gideon  became  morose  and  taciturn, 
— Stephanus  excited  and  talkative. 

Shortly  after  old  Tyardt’s  death  the  quarrel 
broke  out  afresh.  The  portion  of  the  farm  assigned 
to  Stephanus  was  secured  to  him  by  will  ; the 
remaining  extent  was  bequeathed  to  Gideon.  The 
shares  of  the  daughters  in  the  estate  were  paid  out 
in  stock.  Elandsfontein  was  a large  farm  and  was 
naturally  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  a 
deep  kloof  running  almost  right  through  it.  In  dry 
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seasons  this  kloof  contained  no  water,  but  on  the  side 
which  had  been  assigned  to  Stephanus  there  was  a 
small  spring  situated  in  a rocky  depression  which 
was  filled  with  scrubby  bush.  From  this  a pure, 
cool  stream  flowed.  Immediately  after  issuing  from 
the  scrub  this  stream  lost  itself  in  a swamp  ; near 
its  source,  however,  it  had  never  been  known  to  fail 
in  the  most  severe  drought. 

Although  the  spring  was  about  a hundred  paces 
from  the  dividing  line,  a clause  had  been  inserted  in 
the  will  of  old  Tyardt,  in  terms  of  which  the  water 
was  to  be  held  as  common  property  between  the 
owners  of  the  farm  ; thus  stock  from  Gideon’s  land 
were  to  be  allowed  to  drink  at  the  spring  whenever 
circumstances  required. 

Within  a very  few  years  after  old  Tyardt’s  death 
the  land  was  smitten  by  a heavy  drought  and  the 
Elandsfontein  spring  soon  proved  unequal  to  the 
demands  made  upon  it  from  both  sides.  Then  strife 
of  the  most  embittered  description  resulted  between 
the  brothers.  The  dispute  was  the  subject  of  a law 
suit  before  the  Supreme  Court  at  Cape  Town,  but  no 
satisfactory  settlement  was  arrived  at.  As  a matter 
of  fact — owing  to  the  clumsiness  with  which  the  will 
was  drawn — no  settlement  was  possible  without  con- 
cessions on  both  sides,  and  neither  brother  would 
concede  so  much  as  a hair’s  breadth. 

The  feud  between  the  brothers  became  a scandal 
to  the  neighbourhood ; in  fact  they  could  hardly 
meet  without  insulting  each  other  grossly.  On 
several  occasions  they  had  come  to  blows.  The 
climax  was  reached  when,  in  response  to  a formal 
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call,  they  appeared  before  the  court  of  elders  of 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  at  Stellenbosch.  After 
due  enquiry  had  been  made  into  the  causes  of  the 
quarrel  the  brothers  were  called  upon  to  tender  hands 
to  each  other  in  token  of  reconciliation.  This  they 
both  refused,  in  insulting  terms,  to  do.  Then  the 
sacred  and  highly  respectable  precincts  of  the  vestry 
became  the  scene  of  an  unseemly  brawl,  and  the 
brothers  were  formally  excommunicated. 

Some  time  before  this,  and  shortly  before  matters 
became  hopelessly  embittered,  Gideon  had  married 
Aletta  du  Val,  the  daughter  of  a neighbouring 
farmer.  There  was  little  love  on  Gideon’s  side, 
for  he  had  never  got  over  his  first  passion  for  his 
fair-haired  cousin. 

One  fateful  morning  in  early  summer  Gideon 
placed  the  saddle  upon  his  horse,  took  down  from 
the  rack  his  long-barrelled  “ roer,”  his  bandolier  of 
greased  bullets  and  his  powder-horn,  and  started  for 
a ride  along  the  western  boundary  of  his  farm. 

His  flock  of  flat-tailed  sheep  were  kraaled  at  an 
outpost  which  was  in  charge  of  a Hottentot  herd, 
and  he  wished  to  count  them.  This  flock  was  in 
the  habit  of  drinking  every  morning  at  the  stream 
which  had  caused  so  much  strife,  for  the  weather 
had  been  dry  for  some  months,  and  the  rivulet  which 
sometimes  ran  in  the  dividing  kloof  had  long  since 
disappeared. 

The  day  was  hot,  but  not  oppressively  so.  Every 
now  and  then  a breeze  sweet  with  suggestion  of  the 
distant  western  ocean  would  breathe  refreshingly  over 
the  arid  land,  acting  like  a tonic  on  all  who  inhaled  it. 
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The  tulip-like  cups  of  the  sweet-scented  gethyllis 
blossomed  out  in  rich  masses  from  the  hot  sand  on 
the  wayside,  the  wild  notes  of  the  chanting  falcon 
seemed  to  fill  the  sky  as  the  birds  circled  round  the 
highest  points  of  the  cliffs  that  flanked  the  valley  ; 
the  hoarse  call  of  the  sentinel  baboons  echoed  from 
the  black  bluffs. 

On  reaching  the  kraal  Gideon  found  that  the 
sheep  had  been  turned  out  earlier  than  usual.  Then 
he  rode  to  the  spring  and  found  it  evidenced  by  the 
spoor,  which  lay  thick  about  the  water’s  edge,  that 
the  flock  had  already  been  watered.  Wondering  at 
the  reason  for  this  manifestation  of  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  usually-lazy  Hottentot  herd,  he  lit  his 
pipe  and  stood  for  a moment  or  two  enjoying  the 
cool  shade  which  surrounded  the  spring,  after  the 
heat  of  the  ride. 

A slight  sound  caused  him  to  turn  his  head  and  then 
he  saw  old  Gert  Dragoonder,  the  herd,  step  out  from 
the  cover  behind  him.  Gert  had  been  on  the  point  of 
falling  asleep  when  his  master’s  arrival  had  startled  him. 

After  ascertaining  from  the  Hottentot  that  the 
flock  of  sheep  were  grazing  safely  behind  the  big 
bluff — well  away  from  the  dividing  line — Gideon 
handed  over  to  him  his  horse  and  told  him  to  take 
the  animal  up  to  the  sheep  kraal  and  fasten  it  to 
a bush.  The  sea-breeze  was  freshening  and  he 
meant,  when  the  air  became  cooler,  to  take  a turn  on 
foot  among  the  rocks  high  up  on  the  mountain  side, 
in  the  hope  of  getting  a shot  at  a rhe-bok.  Gideon 
lay  back  under  a bush  and  finished  his  pipe  ; then 
he  turned  upon  his  side  and  fell  asleep. 
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He  awoke  to  the  sound  of  a foot-step  and  opened 
his  eyes.  Before  him,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
spring,  he  could  see  Stephanus,  who  had  just  dis- 
mounted from  his  horse.  The  animal  began  to 
graze,  its  bridle  hung  and  trailed  upon  the  ground 
as  it  wandered  on,  cropping  the  herbage,  until  it 
crossed  the  dividing  kloof.  When  the  animal  had 
passed  well  over  the  boundary  Gideon  arose  steal- 
thily, seized  his  gun  and  hurried  towards  the  horse 
with  the  intention  of  seizing  it.  But  Stephanus, 
who  now  noticed  his  brother  for  the  first  time, 
rushed  forward  and  grappled  with  him,  and  the  two 
fell  struggling  to  the  ground. 

Stephanus,  being  slightly  the  stronger  of  the  two, 
managed  to  get  Gideon  under ; then  he  twisted  the 
gun  from  his  adversary’s  grasp,  sprang  away  to  one 
side  and  looked  back  with  a mocking  smile. 

Stephanus  cocked  the  gun  and  again  looked 
at  Gideon  who,  having  risen  to  his  feet,  was  tremb- 
ling and  livid  with  rage.  Stephanus  knew  that  he 
had  the  law  on  his  side  ; it  had  been  laid  down  in 
the  judgment  of  the  court  that  although  Gideon  had 
the  right  to  drive  his  stock  to  drink  at  the  spring, 
he  had  no  right  to  approach  it  for  any  other  purpose. 
Up  to  this  not  a word  had  been  spoken  ; Gideon 
was  foaming  with  impotent  fury ; Stephanus,  feeling 
that  he  was  master  of  the  situation,  had  managed  to 
keep  his  anger  within  bounds. 

“ See  the  Jackal  caught  in  his  own  trap,”  he 
tauntingly  shouted.  “ My  Hottentot  wants  an  old 
gun  to  shoot  baboons  with  ; this  one  will  just  do.” 

“ You  are  nothing  but  a bastard  jackal,  yourself,” 
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yelled  Gideon  in  reply.  “ You  are  very  brave 
because  you  have  my  gun  in  your  hand  ; put  it 
down  and  I will  take  that  dirty  beard  of  yours  to 
stuff  my  saddle  with — if  it  would  not  give  the  horse 
a sore  back.” 

Stephanus,  now  in  a transport  of  ungovernable 
fury,  flung  the  gun  away  from  him, — into  the  scrub, 
— and  sprang  towards  his  brother.  But  the  gun, 
after  crashing  through  the  branches,  went  off,  and 
Gideon  fell  to  the  ground  with  his  shoulder  torn 
open  by  the  bullet. 

Stephanus,  his  anger  now  completely  gone,  and 
feeling  as  if  the  events  of  the  past  few  minutes  had 
completely  wiped  out  the  black  rancour  which  had 
darkened  so  many  years,  knelt  at  the  side  of  his 
unconscious  brother  and  cut  away  the  coat  and  shirt 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wound.  Then  he 
tried  to  staunch  the  flowing  blood  with  strips  of 
cloth  which  he  tore  from  his  own  garments. 

The  wound  was  a terrible  one ; the  bone  had 
been  splintered,  and  portions  of  it  were  visible  at  the 
spot  where  the  bullet  had  emerged.  Stephanus  made 
balls  of  moss  which  he  tied  up  in  linen  rags  and 
bound  over  the  gaping  mouths  of  the  hurt.  Then 
he  fetched  water  in  his  hat  from  the  spring  and  flung 
it  into  the  pallid  face  of  the  sufferer,  who  thereupon 
slowly  began  to  revive. 

When  Gideon  opened  his  eyes  they  rested  upon 
his  brother’s  face  for  a few  seconds  without  recogni- 
tion, and  then  an  expression  of  the  most  bitter 
hatred  dawned  upon  his  countenance  and  gradually 
distorted  his  features  until  they  became  almost  unre- 
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cognisable.  The  sound  of  approaching  footsteps  was 
heard,  and  immediately  afterwards  Gert  Dragoonder 
appeared.  The  Hottentot  had  seen  Stephanus  ap- 
proach the  spring  and  then,  after  a short  interval, 
heard  the  shot,  so  he  returned  to  see  what  had  hap- 
pened. When  Gideon  saw  Gert,  he  raised  himself 
painfully  on  the  elbow  of  his  uninjured  arm  and 
gasped  out  in  a voice  horrible  to  hear  : — 

“ Gert — come  here — you  are  my  witness — the 
man,  there  — my  brother — he  shot  me. — There 
lies  my  gun  in  the  bush — he  threw  it  there  to 
hide  it. — I shall  die  of  this. — Go  to  the  Field 
Cornet. — He  tried  to  murder  me — I am  already  a 

dead  man. — He  must  hang ” 

Here  he  fell  back  once  more  in  a faint.  Stephanus 
turned  to  the  Hottentot  who,  thinking  that  his 
master  was  dead,  was  stealing  away  with  the  keenest 
terror  depicted  on  his  countenance. 

“ Here,  Gert, — take  my  horse  and  ride  to  the 
homestead — tell  your  mistress  to  send  men  with 
poles  and  sacks,  and  to  send  for  Uncle  Diederick  at 
once.  Wait, — when  you  have  told  the  mistress,  ride 
off  yourself  on  my  horse  as  fast  as  you  can  for  Uncle 
Diederick.” 

Uncle  Diederick  was  an  old  Boer  who  lived  about 
half  a day’s  journey  away, — to  the  westward,  and 
who  had  a reputation  which  extended  all  over  the 
country  side  as  a bone-setter  and  herbalist. 

The  Hottentot  galloped  off,  and  Stephanus  again 
turned  to  the  wounded  man,  who  by  this  time  had 
recovered  consciousness.  When  Gideon’s  glance 
again  fell  upon  his  brother’s  face,  his  features,  already 
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twisted  by  the  agony  which  he  endured,  took  on  an 
expression  of  diabolical  malice,  fearful  to  behold. 
Stephanus  spoke  gently  to  him  once  or  twice,  asking 
if  he  were  comfortable,  but  Gideon  closed  his  eyes 
and  maintained  an  obstinate  silence. 

After  about  an  hour  had  elapsed  a party  of  people 
from  the  homestead  arrived,  carrying  poles,  skins  and 
sacks.  Out  of  these  a litter  was  soon  formed.  When 
Gideon  was  lifted  from  the  ground  he  groaned  in 
anguish  and  half-swooned.  Again  he  rallied,  and  his 
eyes,  blazing  with  hate,  fell  again  upon  his  brother. 

“ Remember — ” he  gasped — “ if  I die,  he  shot  me. 
— There  lies  my  gun — he  threw  it  there  to  hide 
it. — ” 

Gideon  insisted  on  the  gun  being  sought  for  and 
removed  from  the  scrub  before  he  was  borne  away, 
groaning  and  cursing,  upon  the  improvised  litter. 
Stephanus  attempted  to  accompany  him,  but  was 
driven  away  with  imprecations. 

Stephanus  returned  to  the  spring  and  sat  down  on 
a stone,  his  head  bowed  over  his  clasped  hands.  He 
sat  in  this  posture  for  some  time ; then  he  arose, 
stood  erect  for  a few  moments  and  fell  upon  his 
knees.  The  crisis  of  his  life  had  come  upon  him  ; 
he  stood  upon  that  spiritual  eminence  from  which 
men  see  good  and  evil  and  must  distinguish  one 
from  another  as  clearly  as  one  distinguishes  night 
from  day.  The  tangled  sophistry  which  his  mixed 
motives  weave  to  blind  the  wrong-doer,  who  often 
would  fain  do  right  if  he  but  knew  how,  was  cut  by 
the  sword  to  which  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
likened  the  Word  of  God.  It  was  his  Day  of 
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Judgment  ; he  was  the  judge,  the  accuser  and  the 
accused. 

When  Stephanus  van  der  Walt  arose  from  his 
knees  he  felt  that  his  sins  had  fallen  from  him  as  the 
slough  falls  from  a snake  when  the  sun  of  Spring 
wakens  it  from  its  winter  sleep.  His  heart  was 
burning  with  a deep  and  fearful  joy, — his  brain  was 
braced  with  giants’  strength  to  a sublime  resolve. 

In  the  exaltation  of  his  newly  acquired  faith 
Stephanus  knew  for  a certainty  that  Gideon  would 
not  die  of  the  accidentally  inflicted  wound,  and  he 
thanked  God  for  the  agony  that  would  purge  his 
brother’s  soul  of  its  share  in  the  mutual  sin. 

Then,  with  head  erect  and  springing  steps  he 
wended  his  way  homewards. 


B 


CHAPTER  III 


BLIND  ELSIE 

STEPHANUS  had  two  children,  both  daughters. 

Sons  had  been  born  to  him  but  they  died  in 
infancy.  His  elder  daughter,  Sara,  was  seventeen 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  encounter  at  the 
spring ; Elsie,  the  younger,  was  eight.  She  had 
been  blind  from  her  birth. 

Sara  was  comely  to  look  upon.  Tall  and  dark, 
with  strongly  marked  features,  she  resembled  her 
father  in  appearance  to  a remarkable  degree.  Little 
Elsie  took  after  her  mother  ; she  was  of  fair  com- 
plexion, with  long  locks  of  dead-gold  hair  which 
took  a wonderful  depth  of  colour  in  certain  half- 
lights.  Her  eyes  were  very  strange  and  in  no  way 
suggested  blindness.  They  were  of  a deep  steel- 
blue  colour,  but  in  the  lights  which  made  her  hair 
wonderful  an  amber  tone  would  shimmer  up  through 
the  blue  and  give  forth  startling  gleams  and  flashes. 
This  peculiarity  was  especially  noticeable  when  the 
child  was  under  the  influence  of  strong  excitement. 

Elsie  was  a silent  child  and  possessed  a calm  and 
happy  nature.  Her  faculty  for  finding  her  way 
about  in  the  utter  darkness  in  which  Fate  had  hope- 
lessly placed  her  was  almost  miraculous.  Strangers, 
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seeing  her  eyes  and  noticing  the  sure  and  fearless 
way  in  which  she  went  abroad,  would  often  doubt 
the  fact  of  her  blindness,  but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  she 
was  incapable  of  perceiving  even  the  faintest  glimmer 
of  light. 

The  soul  of  this  blind  child  with  the  sweet  inscrut- 
able face,  expressed  itself  in  a passionate  love  for  her 
father,  and  from  the  day  upon  which  it  came  home  to 
the  strong,  dour,  hate-preoccupied  man  that  this 
being  who  seemed  the  very  incarnation  of  sunlight 
was  doomed  to  walk  in  darkness  all  her  days,  he  had 
wrapped  her  in  a protecting  love  which  was  almost 
the  only  influence  that  kept  him  human,  and  which 
was  the  salvation  of  his  better  nature. 

Her  touch — the  mere  flicker  of  her  fragile,  pink 
fingers  upon  his  rugged  forehead  or  his  brown  hand 
— would  cool,  for  the  time  being,  his  hottest  resent- 
ment ; the  renewed  hatred  born  of  an  encounter  with 
his  brother  would  sink  abashed  before  the  unconscious 
glance  of  her  deep,  sightless  eyes.  When  she  crept 
upon  his  knee  and  laid  her  yellow  head  against  his 
breast  it  was  as  though  the  Peace  of  God  were  knock- 
ing at  the  door  of  his  heart. 

Elsie  possessed  intelligence  far  in  advance  of  her 
age  and  circumstances.  It  seemed  as  though  she 
never  forgot  anything  that  befel  her  or  that  she 
had  heard.  With  a strange,  uncanny  intuition  she 
would  piece  together  with  extraordinary  correctness 
such  fragments  of  disjointed  information  as  she  ac- 
quired, and  thus  gain  an  understanding  of  matters 
almost  as  soon  as  she  became  aware  of  their  exist- 
ence. The  blind  child’s  position  in  the  household 
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was  a peculiar  one.  Over  her  father,  neither  her 
mother  nor  her  sister  had  any  influence.  Of  late 
years  an  almost  hopeless  estrangement  had  grown 
up  between  Stephanus  and  his  wife.  Sara  loved  her 
mother,  but  for  her  father  she  felt  little  else  than  fear. 
He  was  passionate  and  violent  with  all  except  Elsie  ; 
with  her  he  was  invariably  gentle  and  reasonable. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Elsie  became,  as  it  were, 
the  arbiter  of  the  domestic  destinies  ; neither  her 
mother  nor  her  sister  ever  attempting  to  direct  her. 
For  several  years  she  had  been  a law  unto  herself  as 
well  as  to  the  household.  Few  children  could  have 
stood  this  and  remained  unspoilt ; in  Elsie’s  case 
strength  seemed  to  come  with  the  strain. 

When  Stephanus  returned  home  after  the  encounter 
with  Gideon  he  found  the  blind  child  waiting  for  him 
under  a large  mulberry  tree.  This  was  her  accus- 
tomed trysting-place  ; here  Elsie  would  sit  for  hours 
when  her  father  was  away,  waiting,  with  the  pathetic 
patience  of  the  blind,  for  his  return. 

She  advanced  to  meet  him,  guided  by  the  sound  of 
his  footsteps,  and  took  his  hand. 

“ Father, — why  are  you  so  late — and  where  is 
your  horse  ? ” 

“ Late,”  he  repeated,  musingly — “ yes,  it  is  late, 
but  not  too  late.” 

The  child’s  intuitive  sense  prevented  her  from 
questioning  further.  The  two  walked  silently  to- 
wards the  house.  Elsie  was  puzzled  ; for  the  first 
time  she  was  conscious  of  something  in  her  father 
which  she  not  only  could  not  understand  — but 
which  filled  her  with  wonder  and  dread. 
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At  supper  Stephanus,  contrary  to  his  wont,  ate 
but  little.  None  of  the  others  spoke  to  him.  It 
was  the  custom  of  the  household  for  all  to  refrain 
from  speech  in  Stephanus’  presence  whenever  the 
feud  reached  one  of  its  crises.  Supper  over  Steph- 
anus arose  and  left  the  room.  Elsie  followed  him  ; 
she  took  his  hand  and  led  him  to  the  mulberry  tree, 
at  the  foot  of  which  a rough  bench  had  been  made 
out  of  the  debris  of  a superannuated  wagon.  Steph- 
anus sat  down  and  Elsie  seated  herself  upon  his 
knee.  Then  she  passed  her  hands  softly  over  his 
face,  as  though  reading  his  features  with  her  finger 
tips. 

“ Father  — you  are  not  angry  — but  what  has 
happened  ? I cannot  read  your  face.” 

“ Angry — no,  my  child  ; I shall  never  more  be 
angry.” 

“Strange — you  seemed  to  have  changed  to-day; 
your  voice  has  got  so  soft  and  your  hand  throbs. 
Your  face — ” here  she  again  passed  her  hands  softly 
over  his  features — “ feels  happy — although  you  are 
not  smiling.” 

“ My  child, — one  does  not  smile  when  one  is 
happiest.  Yes  I am  happy,  for  God  has  forgiven 
me  my  sins  and  whitened  my  heart.” 

“ Do  you  no  longer  hate  Uncle  Gideon  ? ” 

“ No,  my  child — all  that  is  past.” 

Elsie  sat  silently  nestled  against  her  father’s  side 
until  long  after  the  others  had  gone  to  rest.  The 
soft  touch  of  the  night  wind  made  the  leaves  of  the 
mulberry  tree  whisper  as  with  a thousand  tongues. 
To  Stephanus  they  seemed  as  the  tongues  of  angels 
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welcoming  him  to  his  place  among  the  saved.  To 
blind  Elsie  they  sang  that  the  feud  which  had  made 
her  father’s  life  full  of  trouble  was  at  an  end  ; that 
he  and  she  were  happy  together  under  the  stars  which 
she  had  never  seen.  Happiness  seemed  to  descend 
upon  her  like  a dove.  Its  poignancy  fatigued  her 
so  that  she  sank  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER  IV 


UNCLE  DIEDERICK 

UNCLE  DIEDERICK  lived  in  a structure 
known  in  South  Africa  as  a “ hartebeeste 
house.”  Such  a structure  suggests  a house  of  cards 
in  its  most  rudimentary  form — when  one  card  is  laid 
against  another  and  thus  an  edifice  like  roof  without 
walls  is  formed. 

The  house  looked  indeed  like  a roof  with  a very 
high  pitch,  from  under  which  the  walls  had  sunk 
away  until  it  rested  on  the  ground.  Thickly  thatched, 
and  closed  by  a vertical  wall  at  the  end  opposite  the 
door,  it  was  very  warm  in  cold  weather  and,  in  spite 
of  the  want  of  ventilation,  fairly  cool  in  the  heat  of 
summer. 

The  end  farthest  from  the  door  was  fitted  up  with 
shelving,  and  the  shelves  were  loaded  with  bundles  of 
dried  plants  and  jars  filled  with  tinctures,  infusions 
and  decoctions.  In  front  of  the  shelves  stood  a 
table  and  a bench, — the  former  bearing  an  ordinary 
pair  of  grocers’  scales,  and  an  immense  volume  which 
the  sage  always  referred  to  before  prescribing.  This 
volume  was  a translation  into  Dutch  of  a collection 
of  herbalistic  lore  published  in  Italy  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century  ; it  was  looked  upon  by  Uncle  Diederick’s 
numerous  customers  with  almost  as  much  respect  as 
the  Bible. 
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Uncle  Diederick,  judging  from  the  extent  of  his 
practice,  ought  to  have  made  a fortune, — and  he  pro- 
bably would  have  done  so  had  he  been  paid  for  his 
services  in  cash  instead  of  in  kind.  He  was  really  a 
useful  personage  and  saved  many  a life.  His  absorb- 
ing taste  for  medicine  and  surgery — joined  to  his 
undoubted  natural  ability,  would  have  made  him  a 
successful  if  not  an  eminent  practitioner  had  he  had 
the  necessary  training. 

When  a boy  he  had  obtained  possession  of  an  old 
book  upon  anatomy,  and  from  this  he  gained  a fair 
general  knowledge  of  the  human  frame.  Later  he 
acquired  a manual  of  simple  surgery  and  another  of 
household  medicine  (as  practiced  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century),  and  upon  these  was  founded  his  profes- 
sional eminence.  These  books  were  kept  strictly  in 
the  background,  their  size  and  binding  not  being 
impressive,  but  the  old  Italian  herbal  was  invariably 
referred  to  in  the  presence  of  the  patient  before 
diagnosis  was  completed. 

Even  at  this  day  every  Boer  woman  in  the  out- 
lying districts  who  has  reached  the  age  of  forty, 
considers  herself  competent  to  treat  all  of  the  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to.  Her  pharmacopoeia  is  a limited 
one,  consisting,  as  it  does,  of  some  seven  or  eight 
drugs,  all  more  or  less  violent  in  their  effects  upon 
the  human  organism.  In  her  choice  of  these  in 
prescribing  she  is  guided  solely  by  her  intuitions. 
A century  ago  the  number  and  quantity  of  drugs  at 
her  disposal  was  more  limited,  and  therefore  the  mor- 
tality from  this  cause  was  less  than  at  the  present 
day. 
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But  Uncle  Diederick  was  a quack  of  a different 
class.  He  knew  well  enough  that  in  a large  number 
of  cases  the  best  chance  of  recovery  lay  in  leaving 
Nature  quite  to  herself.  Like  Paracelsus,  however, 
he  had  to  live  down  to  the  prejudices  of  his  age. 
Many  a bulky  bottle  of  nasty  but  innocuous  mixture 
did  he  prescribe  to  amplitudinous  tanta  or  corpulent 
oomy  whose  only  complaint  was  the  natural  result  of 
too  much  exercise  of  the  jaw-bones  and  too  little 
of  the  arms  and  legs. 

The  old  women  looked  upon  Uncle  Diederick  with 
jealousy,  but  they  could  not  help  admitting  that  in 
surgery,  at  all  events,  he  was  far  their  superior.  In 
the  case  of  a broken  limb  or  a wound  from  a Bush- 
man’s poisoned  arrow  he  was  the  first  person  thought 
of, — if  the  accident  occurred  within  a radius  of  a 
hundred  miles  of  his  dwelling.  Many  a miserable 
sufferer  has  been  brought  to  the  “ hartebeeste  house” 
from  distances  that  entailed  a week’s  travelling  over 
wretched  roads  in  a jolting  wagon. 

In  medicine  Uncle  Diederick  did  not  by  any  means 
stick  to  the  orthodox  pharmacopoeia ; he  supple- 
mented the  few  crude  drugs  in  general  use  by  a 
number  of  decoctions  and  infusions  of  different  herbs, 
the  properties  of  which  he  had  learnt  from  Hottentots 
and  captive  Bushmen, — with  whom  he  often  managed 
to  make  friends. 

As  the  effect  of  these  remedies  was  quite  equal  in 
violence  to  that  of  those  in  common  use,  and  as  there 
was  an  added  element  of  mystery  about  them,  Uncle 
Diederick’s  treatment  was  generally  popular.  The 
Boer  does  not  believe  in  any  medicine  which  is  not 
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administered  in  large  doses  and  which  does  not  act 
as  a kind  of  physiological  earthquake  upon  the 
invalid. 

Uncle  Diederick  was  a widower  with  an  only 
daughter.  He  had  lost  his  wife  soon  after  marriage, 
and,  contrary  to  the  general  custom,  had  not  remarried. 
Jacomina,  his  daughter,  was  a comely  damsel  of 
seventeen,  whose  keen  and  practical  interest  in  her 
father’s  pursuits  boded  a terrible  future  for  her  pro- 
spective husband  and  family.  It  was  she  who 
presided,  like  another  Medea,  over  the  brewing  of 
the  decoctions  ; it  was  she  who  neatly  bound  up  and 
carefully  stored  away  the  different  kinds  of  dried 
herbs  from  which  these  decoctions  were  made.  In 
fact  she  knew  almost  as  much  as  her  father  did 
about  the  healing  art.  Where  she  shone  brightest, 
however,  was  in  collecting  payment  for  her  father’s 
services. 

Many  suitors  had  laid  their  hearts  at  Jacomina’s 
substantial  feet,  while  she,  on  her  part,  cherished  a 
passion  for  the  handsome,  melancholy  Adrian  van 
der  Walt,  Gideon’s  son.  Adrian  likewise  admired 
her,  but  his  diffidence  kept  him  from  definitely  telling 
her  so,  or  doing  more  than  gaze  at  her  in  deep  but 
hopeless  admiration  whenever  he  thought  himself 
unobserved  in  her  company.  For  many  months 
Jacomina  had  put  forth  all  her  arts  to  bring  Adrian 
to  the  proposing  point,  but  his  unconquerable  shyness 
always  stood  in  the  way  of  the  desired  result.  At  a 
distance  Adrian  was  brave  enough,  but  in  the  presence 
of  his  beloved  his  courage  fled.  On  several  occasions 
he  had  pretended  to  be  ill  in  order  to  have  an  excuse 
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for  visiting  the  “ hartebeeste  house,”  when  the  nasty 
decoctions  he  received  from  the  hands  of  Jacomina 
tasted  as  sweet  as  nectar. 

One  day  Uncle  Diederick  was  sitting  just  inside 
the  door  of  his  dwelling  engaged  in  the  commonplace 
occupation  of  mending  his  saddle.  From  the  road 
behind  the  kopje  at  the  foot  of  which  he  dwelt  came 
the  rattle  and  rumble  of  an  approaching  wagon.  He 
at  once  hid  the  saddle  in  a corner  under  a sheep 
skin,  went  over  to  his  table,  opened  the  herbal 
volume  and  began  poring  over  its  pages.  It  was 
thus  that  he  was  usually  found  by  his  patients. 
Jacomina  was  on  the  watch.  Shortly  after  the 
wagon  came  in  sight  she  put  her  head  in  through 
the  doorway. 

“ Pa, — it  is  Aunt  Emerencia’s  wagon  ; she  is  sure 
to  be  coming  for  some  more  medicine  for  her 
benaudheid." 

Aunt  Emerencia  descended  from  the  wagon 
through  the  back  opening  of  the  tent  by  means  of 
a short  and  strongly  built  ladder  and,  leaning 
heavily  on  a stick,  approached  the  “ hartebeeste  ” 
house.  She  was  a stout  woman  with  a very  pale 
face,  the  flesh  of  which  seemed  loose  and  flabby. 
Jacomina  felt  the  strongest  animosity  towards  the 
visitor,  who  was  a widow  and  was  suspected 
of  harbouring  matrimonial  designs  upon  Uncle 
Diederick. 

After  a friendly  but  breathless  greeting  Aunt 
Emerencia  sat  down  on  a stool  and,  being  fatigued 
and  warm  from  the  exertion  of  walking  up  the  slope 
from  the  wagon,  pulled  off  her  cappie  and  began 
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fanning  herself  with  it.  After  a few  minutes  Uncle 
Diederick  came  forward  briskly.  He  sat  down, 
asked  Jacomina  to  go  and  brew  some  coffee,  and 
then,  in  his  most  sprightly  manner,  began  talking  to 
and  complimenting  his  visitor. 

“ No,  no, — Uncle,”  she  replied,  deprecatingly,  to 
some  flattering  remarks  on  his  part, — “ Although  I 
may  be  looking  well,  I am  very,  very  sick.  Being 
on  my  way  to  Brother  Sarel’s  I thought  I would 
outspan  here  and  get  some  medicine.” 

“ That’s  right — I am  glad  to  see  you,  even  though 
you  are  not  well. — But  a cup  of  coffee  will  do  you 
good.” 

“Yes, — I will  be  glad  to  drink  a cup,  Uncle.  I 
have  brought  you  a couple  of  pumpkins  which  you 
will  be  glad  to  have  ; they  are  from  some  new  seed 
which  Jan  Niekerk  got  from  Stellenbosch  last 
year.” 

Jacomina,  afraid  to  leave  her  father  for  long  alone 
with  the  suspected  siren,  kept  darting  in  and  out 
between  the  stages  of  the  coffee-making. 

“Jacomina,  my  child,”  she  said  in  a wheezy  aside, 
“ call  to  the  schepsel  and  tell  him  to  bring  in  two  of 
the  biggest  pumpkins.”  Then  she  turned  to  Uncle 
Diederick  : 

“ Uncle,  I am  sick,  very  sick.  After  I eat  my 
heart  goes  just  like  an  old  churn — and  I dream — 
Alle  Wereld,  how  I dream.  Last  night  I dreamt 
that  Nimrod  built  the  Tower  of  Babel  on  my 
chest.” 

Just  then  a small  Hottentot  came  staggering  in 
with  two  immense  pumpkins,  which  he  laid  on  the 
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floor  ; then  he  went  and  stood  just  outside  the  door. 
Uncle  Diederick  cast  a careless  eye  upon  them, 
smiled  almost  imperceptibly,  and  then  began  very 
deliberately,  to  light  his  pipe. 

“ Are  these  not  beautiful  pumpkins  ? ” asked 
Aunt  Emerencia. 

“ They  are  fairly  large ; but  I am  surprised  at 
Nephew  Jan  taking  the  trouble  to  bring  that  kind  of 
seed  all  the  way  from  the  Cape.  There  is  plenty  of 
the  same  kind  here.” 

“Truly?”  she  said  in  a tone  of  injured  surprise. 
Then  she  called  to  the  Hottentot,  who,  mindful 
of  previous  experiences,  had  remained  close  at 
hand. 

“ Here,  schepsel , — bring  in  a bottle  of  that  honey 
from  the  front  chest.  Yes,  Uncle, — you  would  not 
believe  how  I have  suffered  since  I finished  that  last 
medicine  I had  from  you.  This  bottle  of  honey  is 
from  the  bees’  nest  Piet  took  out  from  the  Dassie's 
Krantz  last  week.” 

The  honey  was  placed  alongside  the  pumpkins. 
Uncle  Diederick  did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to 
glance  at  it.  He  went  on  silently  puffing  at  his 
pipe. 

“ Don’t  you  like  honey,  Uncle?” 

“ Yes, — but  it  is  very  plentiful  this  year,  and  I am 
tired  of  it.” 

Aunt  Emerencia  groaned  audibly. 

“ Schepsel , — fetch  that  new  pair  of  veldschoens 
from  the  side-bag.” 

“Yes,”  she  continued,  addressing  Uncle  Diederick 
— “ and  you  would  not  believe  what  a pain  I get  here, 
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just  below  my  breast.  These  drops  I got  from  Aunt 
Susannah  did  me  no  good  whatever.” 

In  the  meantime  Jacomina  was  busy  trying  on 
the  veldschoens,  which  turned  out  to  be  by  no  means 
badly  made.  Uncle  Diederick  continued  smoking, 
calmly  and  silently. 

“ Do  they  fit,  my  child  ? ” he  asked  without 
turning  his  head. 

“ Yes,  Pa, — they  fit  well.” 

At  once  Uncle  Diederick  laid  down  his  pipe  and 
began  attending  to  his  patient.  He  felt  her  pulse  ; 
he  thumped,  prodded  and  sounded  her  until  she 
groaned  and  grunted.  She  was  a woman  who,  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  had  eaten  and  drunk  largely,  and 
who  never  took  the  least  exertion  that  she  could 
avoid.  Her  malady,  from  which  she  chronically 
suffered,  was  simply  indigestion  in  an  acute  form. 

“ Here,  Aunt, — take  half  a cupful  of  this  whenever 
you  feel  bad.” 

He  took  down  from  the  shelf  a large  black  flask, 
which  had  originally  contained  gin,  and  handed  it  to 
the  invalid,  who  grasped  it  greedily. 

“ Uncle, — these  veldschoens  are  a beautiful  pair. 
— This  bottle  holds  so  few  doses  and  I get  sick  very 
often.” 

Uncle  Diederick  had  returned  to  his  seat  and  his 
pipe.  He  took  not  the  slightest  notice  of  what 
Aunt  Emerencia  said.  She,  knowing  by  experience 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  screwing  another  bottle 
out  of  the  physician,  arose  with  the  apparent  in- 
tention of  taking  her  departure.  But  first  she 
tried  another  move. 
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“ Alle  Wereld" — she  said  in  anguished  tones, 
putting  her  hand  to  her  side  at  the  same  time — 
“ here  is  the  pain  again  ; can  you  not  give  me  a 
dose  now,  Uncle?” 

“Yes,  Aunt, — certainly.  Jacomina,  bring  me  a 
corkscrew  and  a cup.” 

These  implements  were  soon  brought  and  placed 
upon  the  table.  Uncle  Diederick  took  the  corkscrew 
and  approached  the  sufferer. 

“ Come,  Aunt — give  me  the  bottle  and  I will 
open  it  for  you.” 

“ But,  Uncle, — I do  not  like  to  open  the  bottle 
whilst  on  the  road.  It  is  so  liable  to  spill.” 

Uncle  Diederick  returned  to  his  chair,  the  in- 
scrutability of  his  visage  somewhat  modified  by  a 
palpable  wink.  Aunt  Emerencia,  after  a few  sup- 
plementary groans,  stated  that  she  felt  a little  better 
and  would  defer  taking  a dose  until  another  bad 
attack  came  on.  Then  she  took  her  ponderous 
course  back  to  her  wagon. 

The  sun  was  nearly  down  when  the  clattering 
hoofs  of  a galloping  horse  was  heard  on  the  road. 
A few  minutes  afterwards  Gert  Dragoonder  dis- 
mounted, and,  without  waiting  to  remove  the  saddle 
from  his  smoking  horse,  hastened  to  the  door  of  the 
“ hartebeeste  house.” 

“ Well,  sckepsel ,”  said  Uncle  Diederick,  “ it  is  easy 
to  see  that  you  have  been  riding  your  master’s  horse. 
For  how  far  has  the  Devil  been  chasing  you  ? ” 

“ Baas  must  hasten,”  replied  the  Hottentot,  breath- 
lessly, “ or  it  will  be  too  late.  My  master  has  got  a 
bullet  in  the  shoulder  and  he  has  bled  plenty.” 
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“ A bullet  in  the  shoulder — that’s  bad.  What  an 
accident ! Let’s  see, — to  which  of  the  loving  brothers 
do  you  belong  ? ” 

“ Baas  Gideon  is  my  baas.  But  it  was  not  an 
accident ; baas  Stephanus  shot  my  baas  with  his 
own  gun.” 

Uncle  Diederick  gave  a long,  low  whistle. 

“ Well,  I always  said  it  would  come  to  murder 
between  those  two.  Here,  Danster, — saddle  up  my 
horse.  Is  the  bone  broken?” 

“ The  bone  is  coming  out  in  big  lumps,”  said 
Gert,  with  the  exaggerative  rhetoric  of  his  race, 
“ he  has  lost  about  a bucketful  of  blood  and  there 
is  a hole  in  his  shoulder  you  could  put  your  fist  into. 
Baas  must  make  haste  and  bring  his  very  best 
medicine.” 

“ H’m. — If  all  that  is  true,  it  is  the  Field  Cornet 
that  they  should  have  instead  of  me.  However,  I 
suppose  I must  go.” 

By  this  time  the  horse  had  been  driven  into  the 
little  kraal  at  the  side  of  the  homestead.  Uncle 
Diederick  went  to  the  shelf  and  took  down  a few 
bottles,  bundles  of  dried  herbs  and  bandages.  Then 
he  selected  from  a camphor-wood  chest  a few  home- 
made splints  and  rough  surgical  appliances.  All 
these  he  packed  carefully  into  his  saddle-bags. 
After  bidding  a very  matter-of-fact  farewell  to 
Jacomina,  and  telling  the  Hottentot  to  rest  his 
horse  for  the  night  and  return  home  quietly  next 
day,  he  started  on  his  long,  lonely  ride. 
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THE  TRIUMPH  OF  GIDEON 

GIDEON,  suffering  great  agony,  had  been  carried 
home  and  laid  upon  his  bed.  He  adhered 
firmly  to  the  false  accusation  which  he  had  brought 
against  his  brother,  and  the  whole  world,  or  that 
portion  of  it  which  knew  the  van  der  Walts,  believed 
in  Stephanus’  guilt. 

The  Field  Comet,  who  lived  only  some  twenty 
miles  away,  was  sent  for,  and  arrived  during  the 
night.  He  took  down  the  wounded  man’s  state- 
ment in  writing  and  then  went  over  and  arrested 
Stephanus.  When  the  written  statement  was  read 
over  in  Stephanus’  presence  to  the  wounded  man,  he 
adhered  to  it  still  and,  having  by  that  time  somewhat 
rallied  from  the  shock,  gave  a supplementary  account 
of  what  had  transpired  in  such  clear,  circumstantial 
and  deadly  detail,  that  all  present  were  convinced  of 
its  truth.  Stephanus  maintained  absolute  silence. 
Uncle  Diederick  did  his  duty  as  well,  and  probably 
as  successfully,  as  if  he  had  been  a member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  After  removing  every 
splinter  of  bone  and  carefully  cleansing  the  gaping 
wound,  he  laid  a cooling,  antiseptic  compost  of  herbs 
all  over  the  injured  parts.  As  Gideon’s  constitution 
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was  perfectly  clean  and  healthy,  he  made  a rapid 
recovery.  The  shoulder  joint  was,  however,  so 
seriously  injured,  that  the  arm  was  henceforth  of 
little  use. 

Marta  and  Sara  were  thrown  into  terrible  distress 
by  the  arrest  of  Stephanus.  Elsie,  taking  her  im- 
pressions of  the  situation  from  her  father’s  mental 
state,  retained  her  serenity,  but  was  puzzled  at  the 
turn  things  had  taken. 

Stephanus  remained  quite  unmoved  when  the 
Field  Cornet  announced  that  he  would  have  to  make 
him  a prisoner  and  take  him  to  Cape  Town,  there  to 
await  his  trial. 

A day’s  delay,  to  enable  him  to  put  his  affairs  in 
order,  was  all  that  he  asked  for.  This  was  granted, 
so  he  counted  his  sheep  and  cattle,  assembled  his 
servants, — whom  he  made  promise  to  serve  their 
mistress  faithfully  during  his  absence, — and  wrote 
to  the  husband  of  his  eldest  sister  to  ask  that  his 
nephew,  a lad  of  seventeen,  whose  services  had  re- 
cently been  offered  to  him,  might  be  sent  to  assist  in 
managing  the  farm.  The  letter  was  sent  off  by  a 
special  messenger,  as  his  brother-in-law  lived  only  a 
little  more  than  a day’s  journey  away. 

The  Field  Cornet  having  acquainted  Marta  with 
the  main  facts  of  the  case,  she  shared  in  the  general 
belief  in  her  husband’s  guilt. 

On  the  evening  before  Stephanus’  departure  for 
prison,  the  family  sat  down  to  their  last  meal  to- 
gether, and  at  its  conclusion  Stephanus  did  a thing 
which  he  had  left  undone  for  years  past : he  called 
upon  those  assembled  to  kneel  down  and  pray. 
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Then  he  offered  up  a petition  that  God  might  for- 
give him  his  many  misdeeds  and  grant  him  and  all 
present  patience  to  bear  whatever  punishment  might 
be  justly  meted  out  to  him. 

Elsie  then  took  his  hand  and  the  two  went  out  to 
the  seat  under  the  mulberry  tree,  where  they  sat 
until  half  the  night  was  spent.  Few  words  passed 
between  them,  and  the  parting  which  was  to  take 
place  on  the  morrow  was  hardly  referred  to. 

The  unhappy  women  broke  down  completely  at 
the  leave-taking  in  the  grey  of  the  early  morning. 
Stephanus  maintained  his  composure  until  it  came  to 
bidding  farewell  to  Elsie.  The  child  clung  to  him 
convulsively,  and  her  clasp  had  to  be  detached  by 
force.  Then  the  father’s  anguish  was  terrible  to 
behold. 

The  trial  took  place  at  the  criminal  sessions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Cape  Town,  some  four  months 
afterwards.  The  prisoner’s  family  went  down  in  their 
wagon  to  be  present  at  it. 

Gideon  gave  his  false  evidence  with  composure, 
and  Gert  Dragoonder,  the  Hottentot,  corroborated 
him  strongly.  Stephanus  pleaded  “ not  guilty,”  but 
otherwise  made  no  defence.  When  the  court  found 
him  guilty  not  a muscle  of  his  face  betrayed  the  least 
emotion.  After  the  judge  had  sentenced  him  to  be 
imprisoned  for  ten  years  with  hard  labour,  he  quietly 
remarked  that  he  had  been  justly  punished.  When 
he  was  removed  from  court  it  was  noticed  by  those 
present  who  knew  him  that  his  step  had  a spring 
and  his  eyes  a brightness  which  had  never  been 
noticed  before. 
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Gideon  enjoyed  one  wild  moment  of  exultation 
when  his  brother  was  led  away  to  a living  grave. 
Then  he  turned  to  leave  the  court-room,  from  which 
the  people  were  emerging  in  a struggling  crowd, — 
the  trial  just  concluded  having  closed  the  proceedings 
for  the  day.  In  the  vestibule  he  stood  aside  to  let 
the  congested  crowd  flow  past.  A woman  whose  bent 
head  was  concealed  in  a long  “ cappie,”  and  who  led 
a young  girl  by  the  hand,  was  forced  against  him. 
The  child,  frightened  by  the  crowd,  seized  his  hand 
and  held  it  fast.  When  the  crush  slackened  he 
turned,  looked  down,  and  found  himself  gazing  into 
the  glowing,  sightless  eyes  of  little  Elsie,  the  blind 
girl  he  had  damned  his  soul  to  orphan.  Then  he 
glanced  up  and  met  the  eyes  of  the  woman  whom  he 
loved  still,  although  he  had  not  seen  her  face  for 
years.  There  was  something  different  to  the  re- 
proach he  expected  in  her  look  ; he  seemed  to  read 
in  it  an  appeal  for  forgiveness  of  the  wrong  which 
she  imagined  her  husband  had  done  him,  and  to  see 
the  flicker  of  a love  answering  his  own,  which  filled 
him  with  dismay.  The  mute  appeal  in  her  eyes  was 
worse  than  any  reproach  could  have  been,  and  the 
fact  that  his  perjury  had  made  her  worse  than 
widowed  seemed  to  crush  him  to  the  earth. 

In  another  moment  Marta  and  Elsie  had  followed 
the  last  of  the  crowd  and  Gideon  found  himself  alone. 
Then  the  nobility  of  the  mien  of  the  man  whom, 
innocent,  he  had  sent  forth  to  a doom  more  sorrow- 
ful than  death  came  back  to  his  mind  with  such 
dread  distinctness  that  it  excluded  everything  else. 

Suddenly  it  seemed  all  unreal ; — could  it  be  a 
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dream  ? No — there  was  the  court-room — he  could 
see  it  through  the  open  doorway  before  which  he 
was  standing.  He  stepped  forward  on  tip-toe  and 
looked  in.  Involuntarily  his  eye  sought  the  prisoners’ 
dock — the  spot  where  his  twin-brother  had  stood 
with  rapt,  unmoved  face  and  heard  the  pronounce- 
ment of  his  doom.  His  strained  brain  easily  con- 
jured up  the  figure  in  all  its  menacing  nobility,  and 
before  the  vision  he  felt  abased  to  the  dust. 

Had  there  been  another  human-  creature  present, 
Gideon  would  have  cried  aloud  a confession  of  his 
sin,  but  he  stood  alone  with  the  hideousness  of  his 
own  transgression. 

Then  a reaction  set  in  and  he  staggered  from  the 
room  grasping  wildly  at  the  shred  of  comfort  which 
lay  in  the  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  man  whom 
he  had  hated  through  so  many  bitter  years  had  now 
been  taken  out  of  his  life.  A strange  duality  was 
set  up  in  his  consciousness  : — it  seemed  as  though 
the  man  he  had  seen  undergoing  sentence,  although 
still  his  brother,  was  no  longer  the  Stephanus  who 
had  used  him  so  despitefully.  Thus  his  mind  was 
buffeted  hither  and  thither  by  a gusty  storm  of  con- 
flicting emotions. 

So  the  long-looked-forward-to  triumph  of  Gideon 
van  der  Walt  sank  foully  smouldering  upon  its  own 
ashes,  and  he  entered  into  that  hell  out  of  which 
there  is  seldom  redemption. 
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GIDEON  AND  MARTA 

NIGHT  had  almost  fallen  when  Gideon  reached 
his  homestead  on  the  seventh  day  after  the 
trial.  He  had  been,  throughout  the  whole  journey, 
a prey  to  the  keenest  misery.  In  the  short  and 
broken  sleep  which  visited  his  distracted  brain  the 
image  of  Stephanus  as  he  had  last  seen  him,  haunted 
his  dreams.  The  dauntless  mien  and  the  noble 
courage  with  which  his  brother  had  met  his  doom  ; 
the  puzzled,  pathetic  expression  upon  the  face  of  the 
blind  child  ; the  belated  revelation  of  love  combined 
with  a terrifying  appeal  for  forgiveness  which  he  had 
read  in  the  face  of  the  woman  for  whom  his  passion 
had  never  died,  swept  over  the  field  of  his  conscious- 
ness like  clouds  across  a storm-swept  sky.  He  felt 
no  remorse  for  what  he  had  done  ; on  the  contrary, 
his  inability  to  enjoy  the  revenge  he  had  long  panted 
for,  was  the  cause  of  redoubled  resentment  against 
his  enemy. 

After  greeting  his  family  with  forced  cheerfulness, 
Gideon  drank  a cup  of  coffee  and  at  once  retired  to 
bed,  saying  that  he  felt  fatigued  after  his  long 
journey.  His  wife,  Aletta,  was  not  deceived  by  his 
demeanour,  but  there  was  that  in  his  face  which 

caused  her  to  forbear  asking  any  questions. 
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Next  morning  Gideon  tried  to  avoid  everybody, 
and  it  was  not  until  midday  that  Aletta  contrived 
to  satisfy  her  painful  suspense  in  regard  to  the  result 
of  the  trial.  He  was  then  standing  at  the  back  of 
the  wagon-house  with  bent  head  and  an  air  of  pain- 
ful preoccupation.  He  did  not  hear  her  approaching 
footsteps.  When  she  laid  a hesitating  hand  upon 
his  arm  he  started  as  though  he  had  been  struck, 
and  looked  at  her  with  troubled  eyes. 

“ Gideon,”  she  said  in  a low  and  hurried  tone — 
“ tell  me  about  Stephanus.” 

“ The  wolf  is  in  a trap  ; ” he  said  with  a savage 
laugh — “ for  ten  long  years  he  will  have  to  bite  the 
door  before  it  opens.” 

“Ten  years — ” repeated  Aletta  in  an  awed, 
whisper — “ poor  Stephanus  ; I did  not  think  it  would 
have  gone  so  hard  with  him.” 

“ Aletta,”  he  broke  out  wrathfully,  “ are  you  taking 
the  part  of  this  wolf — this  jackal  in  a man’s  skin, 
against  me  ? ” 

“ No — no — Gideon, — I do  not  take  his  part ; — but 
ten  years  is  such  a long  time. — And  I was  thinking  of 
Marta  and  the  children;  they  will  never  see  him  again.” 
“ And  a good  thing  too.  The  murdering  wild 
beast  should  have  been  hanged.” 

In  reality  the  wives  of  the  brothers  had,  all 
through  the  weary  course  of  the  feud,  been  inclined 
to  take  the  parts  of  their  respective  brothers-in-law 
against  their  husbands.  Each,  brought  into  daily 
contact  with  the  black  rancour  displayed  by  her 
husband,  had  thought  that  the  feeling  could  not 
possibly  be  so  bad  on  the  other  side. 
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Weary  as  had  been  the  days  to  Aletta  and 
Adrian,  those  which  followed  were  wearier  still.  A 
black  cloud  seemed  to  brood  over  the  household. 
No  one  ever  smiled.  Each  avoided  the  eyes  of  the 
others  as  though  fearful  of  what  the  eyes  might  read 
or  reveal.  At  each  cheerless  meal  the  silent,  in- 
visible presence  of  Stephanus  seemed  to  take  its 
seat ; in  the  brightest  sunlight  its  shadow  seemed 
to  darken  the  house. 

More  than  once  Aletta  had  been  on  the  point  of 
suggesting  that  advances  might  be  made  to  Marta 
in  her  loneliness,  but  Gideon  had  lately  got  into  the 
habit  of  bursting  into  such  fury  on  the  slightest 
provocation,  that  Aletta  was  afraid  of  irritating  him 
and  held  her  peace. 

Gideon,  also,  had  more  than  once  thought  of 
going  to  visit  his  sister-in-law,  but  the  dread  of 
again  meeting  what  he  had  read  in  her  eyes  on  the 
day  of  the  trial  held  him  back.  It  was  currently 
known  that  Marta  was  in  bad  health  and  that  Uncle 
Diederick  had  been  called  in  to  prescribe  for  her 
more  than  once. 

Thus  the  weary  days  dragged  on  through  three 
weary  years,  but  the  stricken  household  kept  no 
count  of  time.  In  material  things  Gideon  prospered. 
Each  season  the  years  came  with  unusual  regularity, 
and  his  flocks  and  herds  increased  until  he  became 
rich  among  his  fellows. 

One  day  two  figures  were  seen  approaching  from 
the  direction  of  Stephanus’  homestead.  They  turned 
out  to  be  those  of  the  blind  girl,  Elsie,  and  a very 
diminutive  Bushman  lad  named  Kanu,  who  had 
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grown  up  on  the  farm.  Kanu  had  been  captured  as 
a child,  years  before,  in  the  course  of  an  exterminat- 
ing raid  upon  some  Bushman  depredators  at  their 
stronghold  in  an  almost  inaccessible  part  of  the 
Roggeveld  Mountains. 

Kanu  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age.  From  her 
early  childhood  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  service 
of  the  blind  girl  ; at  last  his  devotion  had  grown  to 
positive  worship.  In  Kanu’s  company  Elsie  would 
wander  far  and  wide,  over  mountain  and  plain,  in 
perfect  safety. 

The  Bushman  had  picked  up  a smattering  of 
Dutch,  but  still  spoke  his  own  tongue  fluently,  for 
there  were  a number  of  semi-domesticated  Bushman 
servants  on  the  farm — captives  from  different  raids. 
Such  raids  were,  no  doubt,  sometimes  rendered 
necessary  by  the  plundering  propensities  of  the 
pygmy  sons  of  Ishmael,  but  there  was  another  side 
of  the  question  : — where  Bushmen  were  plentiful  the 
Boers  did  not,  as  a rule,  find  it  necessary  to  purchase 
slaves. 

The  blind  child  was  led  by  her  guide  to  the  front 
door  of  the  house,  which  stood  open.  The  day  was 
hot  and  the  family  were  sitting  at  table,  trying  to 
hurry  through  their  dismal  midday  meal.  Elsie 
crossed  the  threshold  without  knocking  and  stood  at 
her  Uncle’s  side.  Her  hair  hung  below  her  waist  in 
a rich,  yellow  mass,  and  her  eyes  gleamed  as  they 
always  did  under  the  influence  of  excitement,  and  in 
appropriate  light.  The  three  sitting  at  the  table  sat 
and  gazed  at  her  in  silent  and  startled  surprise. 

“ Uncle  Gideon,”  she  said  in  a clear,  piercing  voice. 
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“ Well, — ” said  Gideon  in  a voice  of  forced  rough- 
ness, “ what  do  you  want  ? ” 

“ My  mother  bids  me  tell  you  that  she  is  dying, 
and  that  you  must  come  to  her  at  once.” 

Gideon  rose  to  his  feet,  his  face  twitching.  Elsie 
slowly  turned,  held  out  her  hand  for  the  guiding 
twig  which  Kanu  extended  to  her,  and  stepped 
swiftly  forth. 

Within  the  space  of  a few  minutes  Gideon  sprang 
on  a horse  and  galloped  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
homestead  where  the  woman  he  loved  lay  dying. 
Marta  sent  one  of  the  servants  to  fetch  a span  of 
oxen,  and  soon  followed  her  husband,  in  a wagon. 

When  Gideon  arrived  at  Marta’s  homestead  he 
could  at  once  see  that  directions  had  been  given  as 
to  the  details  of  his  reception.  As  he  ascended  the 
steep  flight  of  steps  which  led  to  the  voorhuis  the 
door  swayed  open  and  revealed  the  weeping  figure  of 
Sara,  his  niece.  Walking  on  tip-toe  she  beckoned 
to  him  to  follow  her,  and  led  the  way  to  an  inner 
room,  the  door  of  which  stood  ajar.  Gideon  entered, 
every  nerve  in  his  body  tingling  with  apprehension. 
Sara  softly  closed  the  door  behind  him,  and  then  he 
heard  her  retreating  footsteps  upon  the  clay  floor  of 
the  passage. 

The  dying  woman  lay  propped  up  in  bed,  her 
cheeks  flushed  and  her  lips  parted  in  a smile  of 
loving  welcome.  She  looked,  for  the  moment,  not 
more  than  twenty  years  of  age.  Her  face  carried 
Gideon  back  to  the  spring  morning  of  long  ago, 
when  he  met  her  for  the  first  time,  walking  under  the 
budding  oaks  of  the  Stellenbosch  street.  With  a 
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last,  pathetic  effort  of  coquetry,  the  poor  remnant  of 
her  once-beautiful  hair  was  spread  over  her  shoulder. 
Her  hand  appeared  for  an  instant  from  under  the 
bed-clothes  ; it  looked  like  the  hand  of  a skeleton  in  a 
livid  glove. 

Gideon  stood  for  a space  looking  into  the  smiling 
eyes  of  the  woman  whom  he  loved  and  sunning  him- 
self in  their  dying  glow.  The  soiled  years  seemed  to 
shrivel  away  like  a bumt-up  scroll,  the  past  lived 
again  in  a borrowed  glamour  of  lost  joy  that  had 
never  existed  and  his  withered  heart  expanded  like  a 
rose  in  summer. 

With  a long-drawn  sigh  he  sank  to  his  knees  at 
the  side  of  the  bed  and  pressed  his  lips  hurriedly 
upon  the  tress  of  silky  hair ; then  he  drew  hurriedly 
back,  startled  at  his  own  temerity.  Marta  turned  her 
head  slightly  until  she  could  see  his  face.  Her  eyes 
became  softer  with  the  dew  of  happiness  and  a smile 
hovered  upon  her  lips.  Then  she  spoke  : 

“ Listen — I am  dying  ; — will  you  take  my  children 
and  care  for  them  ? ” 

Gideon  could  not  speak  ; he  nodded  his  head  and 
she  proceeded  : 

“ I only  knew  you  loved  me  when  it  was  too  late. 
...  I waited  for  you  to  speak — then  they  said  that 
you  loved  someone  else — ” 

Gideon’s  brain  was  busy  recalling  the  long-past. 
Every  obscure  detail  of  the  days  of  his  brother’s 
courtship  and  his  own  bitter  disappointment  came 
back  to  him  with  strange  distinctness.  How  had  the 
misunderstanding  arisen  ; who  was  to  blame  ? — 

“ Stephanus  always  hated  you  and  I loved  you  all 
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the  time — Aletta  need  not  know — I only  tell  you 
now  that  I am  dying — ” 

Gideon  tenderly  took  the  wasted  hand  and  laid  it 
against  his  rugged  cheek. 

“ My  children — I love  them — Let  them  not  suffer 
for  their  father’s  sin — ” 

“ Wait,  Marta — ” said  Gideon  in  a strained  and 
trembling  voice,  “ I must  tell  you — ” 

“ There  is  nothing  to  tell — I know  it  all. — He  got 
to  know  I loved  you  and  he  tried  to  kill  you. — 
Forgive  him,  if  you  can,  for  my  sake — ” 

“ Wait,  Marta, — I must  tell  you  the  truth — you 
are  wrong — I must  tell  you  the  truth,  even  if  it  kills 
us  both.” 

The  dying  woman’s  lips  became  compressed,  and 
the  colour  began  to  fade  from  her  cheeks.  Gideon 
tried  to  move  so  that  her  eyes,  full  of  startled  interro- 
gatory and  the  pain  of  apprehension,  might  not  rest 
upon  his  face  whilst  he  made  his  confession,  but  they 
followed  and  held  his  spell-bound.  Then  in  a hoarse, 
broken  murmur  he  said  : 

“ Stephanus  shot  me  by  accident — I accused  him 
falsely — because  I hated  him  all  my  life.” 

When  he  ceased  speaking  he  drooped  his  head 
and  hid  his  face  among  the  bed-clothes  next  to 
Marta’s  shoulder.  A slight  shudder  went  through 
the  woman’s  frame  and  then  she  ceased  to  breathe. 
Gideon  kept  his  head  bowed  for  a long  time.  When, 
by  a torturing  effort  he  lifted  it,  he  saw  a dead,  ashen 
face  lying  on  the  pillow  at  his  side, — the  face  of  an 
old  woman  who  seemed  to  have  died  in  sharp 
agony. 
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When  Gideon  left  the  chamber  of  death  he  moved 
like  a man  in  a dream.  Mounting  his  horse  mechani- 
cally he  allowed  the  animal  to  stray  homewards  at  a 
walk.  He  met  the  wagon  in  which  Aletta  was  hurry- 
ing to  the  death-bed  as  fast  as  the  team  of  oxen  could 
bring  her,  but  he  passed  it  without  recognition. 

The  pathway  led  past  the  spring,  the  scene  of  the 
three-years’  past  tragedy.  The  day  was  hot  and  the 
horse  turned  aside  to  drink  as  was  its  wont.  It  was 
not  until  the  animal  paused  and  bent  its  head  to  the 
water  that  the  rider  recognised  the  locality.  He  was 
quite  calm  and  the  environment  in  which  he  found 
himself  seemed  appropriate  to  his  mood.  He  dis- 
mounted when  the  horse  had  finished  drinking,  led  it 
away  to  a spot  where  it  could  graze,  a few  paces 
distant,  and  then  returned  to  the  water-side. 

He  went  over  the  whole  scene  anew.  There  was 
the  spot  where  he  had  sat  sleeping ; he  stepped 
over  and  sat  there  again,  in  the  same  attitude.  There 
Stephanus  had  approached  through  the  bushes ; 
yonder  was  the  place  where  the  struggle  for  posses- 
sion of  the  gun  had  taken  place  and  where  he  had 
ignominiously  sunk  to  the  ground  beneath  his 
brother’s  superior  strength.  A little  to  the  right 
was  the  green  tussock  upon  which  Stephanus,  after 
wrenching  the  gun  from  his  grasp,  had  stood  and 
looked  insulting  defiance  at  him.  He  recalled  the 
face  which  bore  such  a detestable  resemblance  to  his 
own,  and  remembered  its  look  of  triumphant  hate. 
He  recalled  the  taunting  words  that  Stephanus  had 
uttered  and  his  own  insulting  reply.  Again  he  felt 
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the  sickening  torture  of  the  crashing  bullet  tearing 
through  flesh  and  bone.  Involuntarily  he  lifted 
quickly  the  half-crippled  limb  ; a torturing  twinge 
shot  through  it  and  almost  made  him  scream. 

His  thoughts  swung  back — searching  among  the 
mists  of  old  memory  for  a clue  to  the  one  that  had 
wrecked  his  life  by  telling  falsehoods  about  him  to 
the  woman  he  loved,  and  who,  he  now  knew  for  the 
first  time,  had  loved  him.  Who  could  it  be?  None 
but  the  brother  whose  life  he  had  been  fool  enough 
to  save  and  who  had  always  been  his  evil  genius. 

The  scene  he  had  just  lived  through  was  too 
recent  for  him  to  take  in  its  full  significance.  He 
knew  that  he  had  caused  Marta’s  death  by  his  con- 
fession— which  he  now  bitterly  regretted  having 
made,  and  he  wondered  if  they  should  meet  in  the 
next  world  whether  she  would  hate  him  for  what  he 
had  done.  He  had  left  the  house  of  death  with  the 
full  intention  of  confessing  his  transgression  and 
expiating  it  in  the  fullest  manner.  It  was  not  that 
he  had  made  any  resolution  to  this  effect,  but  rather 
that  a full  confession,  with  its  consequences,  seemed 
to  be  the  only  possible  outcome  of  what  had  happened. 

Now,  however,  he  determined  to  maintain  silence. 
It  was  not  that  he  dreaded  the  consequences  of  a 
confession  to  himself — his  life  was  too  full  of  misery 
for  him  to  dread  that — but  rather  that  his  somewhat 
waning  hate  of  his  brother  had  been  reinforced  by 
Marta’s  words,  and  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
abate  a jot  of  that  brother’s  bondage.  Had  it  been 
possible  to  confess  his  sin  without  benefiting 
Stephanus  by  so  doing,  he  felt  that  he  would  have 
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told  his  tale  to  the  first  human  creature  he  met, 
were  it  only  a Bushman. 

He  had  saved  his  brother’s  life  ; it  was  not  much, 
after  all,  to  demand  ten  years  of  that  life  for  the 
exigencies  of  his  revenge.  Stephanus,  of  course, 
deserved  his  punishment  richly.  What  business 
had  he  to  interfere  with  the  gun  at  all  ? Every 
despiteful  act, — every  provocative  detail,  every  mad- 
dening annoyance  to  which  Stephanus  had  subjected 
him  during  the  long,  hate-blackened  years  of  the 
feud,  came  back  and  grinned  at  him. 

He  found  himself  wondering  whether  anybody  had 
been  listening  at  the  door  when  he  made  his  con- 
fession, and  the  sudden  dread  of  this  contingency 
took  precedence  of  every  other  consideration  for  the 
time.  Well, — if  he  had  been  overheard  he  would 
abide  by  the  result  and  make  a full  confession  ; if 
not  his  lips  should  remain  sealed. 

After  the  funeral,  which  Gideon  attended  with 
outward  calmness,  Aletta  remained  at  the  homestead 
for  a few  days  arranging  for  the  removal  of  the  two 
girls.  Uncle  Diederick,  who  had  been  called  in 
professionally,  but  had  arrived  on  the  scene  after 
Marta’s  death,  said  a simple  prayer  over  the  grave 
which  was  dug  on  the  hill-side  just  behind  the 
homestead.  Sara  was  convulsed  with  grief,  but 
Elsie  hardly  shed  a tear.  She  and  her  mother  had 
always  been  strangers  ; now  the  blind  child’s  utter 
ignorance  of  convention  kept  her  from  feigning  a 
grief  she  did  not  feel.  Gideon’s  mind  was  now  so 
far  relieved,  that  he  had  no  longer  the  fear  of  any- 
one having  overheard  his  confession. 
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Uncle  Diederick  arranged  to  come  and  live  at 
Stephanus’  farm  and  manage  it  for  the  benefit  of 
the  two  children,  until  Stephanus’  release  from 
prison.  Accordingly,  the  “ hartebeeste  house  ” was 
abandoned — Jacomina  having,  in  the  meantime,  care- 
fully packed  up  all  the  drugs,  herbs  and  surgical 
appliances  in  boxes  and  skin  bags,  and  placed  them 
in  the  wagon. 

Thus,  within  a week  of  Marta’s  death  Uncle 
Diederick  and  his  daughter  were  settled  in  their  new 
dwelling.  For  months  afterwards  weary  invalids 
from  a distance  continued  to  arrive  at  the  “ harte- 
beeste house  ” and  to  learn  to  their  dismay  that  the 
physician  had  departed  and  left  no  address. 


CHAPTER  VII 


HOW  GIDEON  WANDERED,  AND  HOW  ELSIE 
OVERHEARD  HIS  PRAYER 


T the  period  at  which  the  action  of  this  story  is 


laid  the  only  settled  parts  of  the  Cape  Colony 
lay  well  to  the  south  of  the  rugged  mountain  chain, 
the  eastern  portion  of  which  is  called  the  “ Rogge- 
veld  ” or  “ Rye  land.”  It  was  in  a valley  which 
cleft  the  range  that  the  farm  of  the  van  der  Walts 
was  situated. 

The  Boer  has  ever  been  intolerant  of  near 
neighbours  ; he  likes  to  feel  that  the  utmost  ex- 
panse his  glance  can  sweep  over  is  his,  to  use  or 
neglect  as  suits  him.  He  has  a great  objection  to 
any  habitation  being  within  sight  of  his  homestead. 

For  centuries  the  government  tried  to  prevent  the 
expansion  of  the  Colony  to  a distance  from  the 
central  authority  at  Cape  Town,  but  the  efforts 
were  as  useless  as  though  one  were  to  try  to  control 
quicksilver  on  a slanting  board  with  the  hand.  The 
enactment  of  the  most  stringent  laws  was  of  no  avail 
to  prevent  the  more  adventurous  spirits  from  seeking 
their  fortune  in  the  vast,  mysterious  hinterland. 
Such  men  looked  upon  the  heathen  as  their  inherit- 
ance and  on  the  wilderness  as  their  portion. 

Steadfast  in  his  narrow  faith,  tenacious  as  steel  to 
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his  limited  purpose,  valiant  as  any  crusader  that 
charged  the  Saracens  on  the  plains  of  Palestine,  the 
primitive  Boer  was  of  the  texture  of  the  strongest  of 
the  sons  of  the  earth. 

Such  a typical  Boer  was  Tyardt  van  der  Waldt, 
the  father  of  Stephanus  and  Gideon.  He  had  come 
to  this  lonely  valley  down  which  the  yet-unpolluted 
Tanqua  stream  flowed  through  its  waving  sedges, — 
far  beyond  the  camp  of  the  boldest  pioneer.  His 
wagon  was  his  castle  of  strength  ; he  trusted  in  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  and  he  kept  his  powder  religiously 
dry.  He  found  hill  and  valley  stocked  with  the 
great  beasts  of  the  desert,  and  on  the  blood  of  these 
he  slaked  his  nature’s  needs,  thanking  God  for  the 
draught.  Upon  the  mountain  side  roamed  the  noble 
eland  ; in  the  thorny  copses  the  stately  koodoo 
herded, — wild  cattle  with  which  Providence  had 
stocked  the  pasture  for  his  use.  Here  was  his 
Canaan.  More  fortunate  than  Moses,  he  possessed 
it, — whilst  vigour  yet  thrilled  his  foot  and  hand. 

At  night  the  deep-rumbling  growl  of  the  marauding 
lion  would  be  heard  in  the  scrub  below  the  cattle- 
kraal,  and  the  trembling  touch  of  wife  and  children 
as  they  clung  to  him,  made  the  strong  man  rejoice 
in  his  strength.  Every  considerable  mountain-cave 
harboured  his  Amalekite,  the  Bushman, — and  him 
he  hewed  in  pieces  before  the  Lord  whenever 
opportunity  offered. 

To  the  Northward  of  the  Roggeveld  the  wide  and 
usually  waterless  plains  of  what  is  yet  known  as 
Bushmanland  stretched  away  indefinitely.  Arid  as 
these  plains  are,  and  apparently  always  have  been, 
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they  supported  an  enormous  amount  of  animal  life. 
Many  of  the  larger  fauna  of  South  Africa  can  exist 
for  an  indefinite  time  without  drinking  ; some,  such 
as  the  gemsbok  or  oryx,  can  dispense  with  it  alto- 
gether, owing  to  the  instinct  which  teaches  them  to 
dig  for  succulent  tubers  in  the  arid  sand-dunes,  from 
the  surface  of  which  every  vestige  of  vegetation  may 
have  disappeared. 

Many  a time  had  Tyardt  van  der  Walt  trekked  over 
the  mountain  chain  with  his  wagon  and  penetrated  a 
few  days’  journey  into  the  waste.  Then  he  would 
return  with  a load  of  game  of  kinds  different  from 
those  found  among  the  mountains.  A sense  of 
danger,  which  is  the  salt  of  life  to  some  natures,  lent 
zest  to  these  expeditions.  This  danger  was  by  no 
means  imaginary  ; the  bones  of  many  an  adventurous 
Boer  have  been  gnawed  by  the  jackals  of  Bushman- 
land. 

Gideon  had,  as  a boy,  accompanied  his  father  upon 
some  of  the  later  of  these  expeditions.  Now,  when 
his  load  of  unrecognised  remorse  hung  heavily  upon 
him,  he  sighed  his  tired  soul  towards  the  vast  and 
vague  unknown  which  lay,  rich  in  the  glamour  of  the 
unknown  and  the  mysterious,  beyond  the  frowning 
mountain  rampart.  There,  he  had  come  to  think, 
Peace  must  surely  have  her  habitation ; into  that 
solitude  the  ghosts  of  men  and  things  could  not 
follow.  He  put  his  wagon  in  order,  loaded  it  with 
provisions  and  ammunition  enough  to  last  for  several 
months,  and  went  forth  into  the  wilderness. 

Aletta,  reminiscent  of  disasters,  opposed  the  idea, 
but  Gideon  was  not  to  be  withheld  from  his  purpose. 
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The  mind  of  the  unhappy  wife,  in  whose  heart  love 
for  her  husband  still  dwelt,  in  spite  of  half  a lifetime 
of  neglect,  was  full  of  apprehension.  Many  were  the 
current  tales  of  Boers  who  had  gone  northward  upon 
hunting  trips,  as  her  husband  was  now  about  to  go, 
and  who  never  again  had  been  heard  of.  Lured  by 
the  fugacious  verdure  upon  the  shining  track  of  some 
vagrant  thunderstorm  which  had  filled  the  “ pans  ” 
with  water,  and  made  them  look  like  silver  shields 
strewn  upon  some  tourney-field  of  the  gods,  they 
had  ventured  farther  and  farther,  forgetting  that  the 
thirsty  sun  was  busy  behind  them,  drinking  up  the 
moisture  and  cutting  off  their  retreat.  Other  narra- 
tives told  of  cheerful  camp-fires  with  men  sitting 
around  them,  tired  after  a long  day’s  hunting. 
Suddenly  would  come  a silent  flight  of  deadly 
arrows.  Then  would  the  fires  be  hurriedly  quenched, 
and  a volley  fired  at  random  into  the  darkness  in  the 
vain  hope  of  smiting  a foe  as  subtle  as  a serpent,  as 
nimble  as  a swallow  and  as  noiseless  as  a ghost. 
Afterwards  the  homeward  struggle  of  a few  desperate 
survivors, — those  still  unwounded  trying  to  alleviate 
the  agony  of  their  dying  comrades,  well  knowing  that 
their  every  step  would  be  doggedly  followed  by  an 
implacable  enemy,  seeking  a fitting  opportunity  of 
inflicting  further  slaughter  by  the  same  cruel  means. 

However,  after  Gideon’s  departure,  life  at  Elands- 
fontein  took  on  a deep  peacefulness.  The  reaction 
from  the  constant  dread  of  violence  on  Gideon’s  part 
was  such  a relief  that  something  like  happiness  seemed 
as  though  it  were  about  to  dawn  upon  the  stricken 
home. 
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Aletta  learned,  to  her  surprise,  that  the  domestic 
relations  in  Stephanus1  household  had  never  been 
satisfactory.  Bit  by  bit  she  learned  from  Sara  things 
which  threw  a strange  light  upon  Marta’s  home  life. 
It  appeared  that  for  the  past  two  years  Marta  had 
not  been  right  in  her  mind.  She  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  sitting  silent  and  alone  for  days  together, 
not  answering  when  spoken  to,  and  refusing  to  eat. 
Ever  since  her  husband’s  conviction  she  had  mani- 
fested the  strongest  objection  to  his  name  being 
mentioned.  This  had  naturally  had  the  effect  of 
estranging  Elsie  completely  from  her.  Even  Sara, 
to  whom  the  mother  had  formerly  been  passionately 
attached,  had  recently  been  treated  with  indifference. 

The  two  girls  now  seemed  to  find  in  the  woman 
who  had  always  hitherto  been  lonely,  what  they  had 
missed  in  their  own  mother.  Aletta  had  always 
felt  the  greatest  pity  for  Stephanus  ; knowing,  as 
she  did,  the  provocation  he  had  sustained,  and  the 
rancour  Gideon  had  shown.  A sympathetic  bond 
was  thus  set  up  between  the  three,  and  the  ever- 
present sorrow  was  shorn  of  some  of  its  more  painful 
features. 

Insensibly  Elsie  became  the  centre  of  the  house- 
hold. She  was  now  twelve  years  of  age.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  her  intellect  as  well  as  her  intuitions 
had  developed  to  a strange  and  almost  unnatural 
extent,  her  stature  and  features  were  still  those  of  a 
very  young  child.  With  her  pallid  and  spiritual 
countenance,  and  her  yellow  hair  hanging  in  a 
thick  mass  below  her  waist,  the  blind  girl  with  the 
wonderful  eyes  startled  and  impressed  all  who  saw 
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her,  and  seemed,  in  her  rugged  surroundings,  like  a 
being  from  another  world. 

Elsie’s  aunt  and  sister  seemed  to  take  a pride  in 
decking  out  her  strange  beauty  with  whatever  they 
could  obtain  in  the  way  of  simple  finery,  such  as  in- 
frequent wandering  hawkers  brought  to  the  lonely 
homestead.  Even  in  those  days  traders  used  to 
wander  over  the  land  with  wagons  loaded  with 
simple  necessaries,  and  there  always  was  a box  full 
of  such  things  as  women  take  delight  in,  the  con- 
tents of  which  were  looked  upon  almost  with  awe  by 
the  simple  daughters  of  the  wilderness.  The  best 
material  in  the  simple  stock  would  be  purchased  for 
Elsie’s  dress  ; — the  brightest  ribbon  for  her  hair. 

Kanu,  the  Bushman,  was  still  her  guide  as  she 
wandered  about  at  will.  He  would  have  long  since 
followed  the  fashion  of  his  kind  and  fled  back  to  the 
wilderness  that  gave  him  birth  had  it  not  been  for 
his  attachment  to  Elsie.  One  characteristic  of  the 
blind  child  was  that  she  was  utterly  fearless.  She 
seemed  to  dread  nothing.  One  thing  alone  seemed 
to  cause  her  any  uneasiness  : — the  hoarse  roaring  of 
the  baboons  with  which  the  black  rocks  that  crowned 
the  mountains  on  either  side  of  the  Tanqua  valley 
abounded.  She  seemed  to  read  a menace  in  the 
guttural  tones,  and  a pained  expression  could  be 
noticed  upon  her  face  whenever  they  were  heard. 

Gideon  returned  safely  after  an  absence  of  four 
months.  His  expedition  had  been  successful  in 
some  respects  ; he  had  slaughtered  much  game  ; he 
had  brought  back  all  his  cattle  and  horses.  But  the 
peace  he  had  gone  to  seek  had  eluded  him.  In  the 
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daytime,  whenever  the  divine  rage  of  the  chase  was 
upon  him,  he  would  almost  forget  the  past, — but  at 
night,  which  is  the  season  in  which  those  who  love 
the  desert  feel  the  full  force  of  its  mysterious  and 
almost  rapturous  calm,  the  memory  of  his  sin  hovered 
over  him  like  a bat  and  kept  sleep  and  rest  from  his 
tired  soul.  Sometimes  he  would  seem  to  catch 
glimpses  of  the  sad  face  of  the  Peace-Angel  hovering 
pityingly  afar, — desiring  but  unable  to  succour  him 
from  his  tormentor. 

After  he  had  spent  a month  or  two  at  the  farm 
Gideon  again  became  violently  restless.  Elsie’s 
presence  seemed  to  cause  him  keen  discomfort. 
When  he  spoke,  as  he  seldom  did  whenever  he 
could  maintain  silence,  the  sightless  eyes  of  the 
child  would  train  themselves  upon  his  face,  until 
the  guilty  man  found  himself  overcome  by  a sense 
of  inquietude  which  drove  him  away  from  the  range 
of  the  accusing  look. 

A party  of  restless  spirits  visited  Elandsfontein  on 
their  way  northward  in  search  of  adventure  and  large 
game.  Gideon  at  once  made  up  his  mind  to  join 
them.  He  had  been  wishing  for  another  opportunity 
of  getting  away,  but  had  dreaded  going  again  alone. 
The  shadow  of  the  feud  had  caused  an  estrangement 
between  himself  and  the  neighbouring  farmers  such 
as  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  join  any  of  the 
hunting  parties  got  up  from  time  to  time  among  his 
acquaintances.  But  these  people  were  strangers  ; 
the  occasion  offered  the  very  opportunity  he  had 
sought.  The  hunters  were  poor,  their  cattle  and 
horses  were  of  inferior  quality  and  their  stores  were 
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meagre.  Gideon  was  rich,  and  his  joining  the  expedi- 
tion suited  the  strangers  as  well  as  it  suited  him.  So 
Gideon  van  der  Walt  once  more  set  his  course  towards 
the  wilderness,  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  the  foot- 
steps of  Peace. 

Nearly  a year  elapsed  before  he  returned ; he 
looked  then  at  least  five  years  older  than  when  he 
had  started.  He  had  penetrated  farther  into  the 
wilderness  than  any  European  had  previously  done, 
and  his  course  could  almost  have  been  followed  from 
the  whitening  bones  of  the  game  he  had  slaughtered. 
But  the  boundless  desert  had  proved  to  be  as  close  a 
prison  to  his  guilty  soul  as  the  valley  where  stood 
his  home.  He  had  quarrelled  with  his  companions 
and  came  home  alone.  But  almost  immediately  the 
old  restlessness  fell  upon  him,  and  he  longed  anew 
for  the  wastes.  This  time,  however,  he  would  go 
alone.  He  blamed  his  companions  for  most  of  the 
dissatisfactions  of  his  last  excursion.  It  was  spring- 
time when  he  returned  ; he  would  go  forth  once 
more  when  the  first  thunderstorms  trailed  over  the 
desert.  Perhaps  Peace  dwelt  farther  away  than  he 
had  yet  reached.  He  would  find  her  dwelling  even 
if  to  do  so  he  had  to  traverse  the  length  of  the 
continent,  and  reach  that  Egypt  of  which  he  had 
read  in  the  Bible,  where  the  Lord  loosed  the  Children 
of  Israel  from  their  bitter  bondage. 

A few  days  before  Gideon’s  projected  departure 
Elsie  and  Kanu  were  resting  in  the  shade  close  to 
the  spring  in  the  kloof,  after  a long  ramble  on  the 
mountain  side.  It  was  afternoon  and  the  sun  smote 
hard  upon  the  drowsy  earth. 
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“ I see  the  Baas  coming  this  way  again  ; ” said  the 
Bushman.  “ I wonder  why  he  comes  here  so  often.” 

Elsie,  although  no  doubt  of  her  father’s  guilt  had 
ever  formulated  itself  in  her  mind,  had  developed  an 
instinctive  distrust  of  her  uncle.  Perhaps  it  was 
because  he  had  done  what  she  had  never  experienced 
from  another — persistently  avoided  all  communica- 
tion with  her. 

“It  is  a strange  thing, — ” continued  Kanu,  in  a 
whisper,  “ but  I saw  him  coming  from  here  yesterday 
with  the  tears  running  from  his  eyes.” 

It  was  Elsie’s  habit  to  sit,  silent,  motionless  and 
absorbed  in  her  thoughts,  for  long  periods.  In  her 
present  situation  she  was  completely  concealed  by 
the  fringe  of  thick  scrub  which  grew  around  the 
margin  of  the  spring.  The  Bushman  instinctively 
crept  into  concealment  close  behind  her  and  lay  with 
every  keen  sense  alert  and  a glint  of  curiosity  in 
his  bright,  restless,  suspicious  eyes. 

The  heavy,  tired  foot-fall  of  Gideon  thudded 
nearer  and  nearer  until  he  stood, — motionless,  with 
folded  arms  and  downcast  head,  at  the  side  of  the 
still,  clear  pool.  His  intent  look  seemed  to  pierce 
the  dark  and  limpid  depths  as  though  searching 
for  a sign.  He  stood  thus  for  several  minutes ; 
then  he  dropped  heavily  upon  his  knees  and  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands. 

Then  issued  from  the  lips  of  Gideon  van  der 
Walt  a prayer  such  as  one  might  imagine  being 
uttered  from  the  heart  of  a lost  soul  upon  whom 
the  brazen  gates  of  the  Pit  have  closed  for  ever. 
His  petition  was  that  God  might  give  him  forget- 
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fulness  and  sleep, — just  a little  slumber  when  he 
laid  himself  down  and  folded  his  hands  upon  his 
breast  in  the  night  time. — Just  a little  forgetfulness 
of  the  past  when  the  sun  sank  and  all  the  world 
except  himself  lost  itself  in  happy  dreams  or  happier 
unconsciousness. 

Then  he  poured  out  his  guilt  in  words  which, 
although  broken  and  incoherent,  left  no  possible 
doubt  as  to  their  significance.  He  bargained  with 
his  Maker : His  brother’s  life, — the  life  which  he 
had  saved, — was  it  not,  in  a sense,  his  to  dispose 
of?  And  although  Stephanus  had  not  done  the 
deed  for  which  he  was  suffering  punishment,  had 
he  not,  by  his  heinous  hate  protracted  through  long 
years,  deserved  the  heaviest  chastisement  that  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  receive  ? 

From  all  this  storm  of  agonised  and  incoherent 
sophistry,  only  one  clear  idea  reached  the  under- 
standing of  blind  Elsie, — the  innocence  of  her  father 
— the  knowledge  that  he  was  suffering  cruel  punish- 
ment for  a crime  he  had  never  committed.  Until 
now  she  had  never  doubted  her  father’s  guilt. 
Knowing  the  provocation  he  had  received,  she  had 
made  excuses  for  him,  and  her  very  soul  had 
moulded  itself  on  the  conception  that  he  was  suf- 
fering just  retribution  for  a broken  law.  The 
conviction  of  her  father’s  guilt  had  never  diminished 
her  love  for  him.  On  the  contrary,  its  effect  was 
to  heighten  her  affection  to  the  most  exalted  pitch. 
And  now, — to  know  that  he  was  innocent.  The 
clash  of  joy  and  indignation  in  Elsie’s  brain  was 
such  as  almost  to  make  her  swoon. 
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Gideon  arose  from  his  knees  and  wandered  slowly 
away  with  bent  head  and  set  face.  He  felt  that  his 
prayer  had  not  been  answered.  Every  outburst  of 
this  kind  had  seemed  to  rivet  anew  the  shackles 
which  bound  him  to  his  load. 

Elsie  and  Kanu  sat  still  until  the  sun  sank,  and 
then  arose.  Mechanically  the  blind  child  put  forth 
her  hand  for  the  guiding  willow-wand  which  she 
knew  would  be  stretched  out  for  her  grasp.  As  the 
pair  walked  slowly  towards  the  homestead  the  dusk 
was  glooming  down.  Elsie’s  brain  was  in  a whirling 
turmoil  when  she  set  forth.  Only  one  thought  stood 
fast,  and  that  was  as  moveless  as  a rock  in  a stormy 
sea : To  save  her  father — that  was  the  task  to  which 
her  mind  set  itself.  But  how  ? For  the  first  time 
she  bitterly  regretted  her  blindness.  Poor,  ignorant 
child,  shut  up  in  a cavern  of  formless  darkness, — 
what  could  she  do  ? But  before  half  the  homeward 
road  had  been  traversed,  the  turmoil  of  her  mind 
had  ceased  and  her  thoughts  had  crystallised  around 
a purpose  as  hard  as  steel. 

At  the  supper-table  it  was  noticed  that  the  blind 
child’s  face  was  paler  and  more  set  than  usual,  and 
that  the  lustre  of  her  eyes  was  like  red,  molten  gold, 
— but  no  word  escaped  her  lips.  It  surprised  Aletta 
and  Sara  to  find  that  Elsie  did  not  reply  when 
spoken  to,  but  she  had  been  so  long  a law  unto 
herself  that  no  particular  notice  was  wont  to  be 
taken  of  her  peculiarities. 

Supper  over,  she  did  not,  as  was  her  wont,  go  at 
once  to  her  bed  in  the  little  room  at  the  end  of  the 
front  “ stoep,”  where  she  was  in  the  habit  of  sleeping 
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alone,  but  sat  in  the  “ voorhuis  ” until  all  the  others 
had  gone  to  rest.  This  was  only  “ one  of  Elsie’s 
ways,”  which  were  different  from  other  people’s.  To 
her  the  darkness  had  no  more  terrors  than  the  day. 

Next  morning  no  trace  of  either  Elsie  or  Kanu 
■ could  be  found.  This  circumstance  was  only  ren- 
dered remarkable  by  the  fact  that  her  bed  had  not 
been  slept  in,  and  that  a warm  cape  of  brayed  lamb- 
skin which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  in  cold 
weather,  as  well  as  a loaf  of  bread  from  the  “ voor- 
huis ” cupboard  and  a large  piece  of  mutton  from 
the  kitchen,  had  disappeared. 

Search  was  made,  but  no  trace  of  the  missing 
ones  could  be  found.  Word  was  passed  on  from 
farm  to  farm, — from  one  lonely  squatter’s  camp  to 
another,  until  the  whole  country  side  for  hundreds  of 
miles  was  on  the  alert.  The  mountain  haunts  of  the 
Bushmen  were  ransacked — with  the  usual  accom- 
paniment of  slaughter  and  pillage, — the  secret  places 
of  the  desert  were  searched, — but  without  success. 
Had  Kanu  been  found  he  would  have  been  shot  at 
sight — so  great  was  the  indignation  against  him. 
Poor  Kanu  was  tried,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced 
for  the  crime  of  kidnapping ; fortunately,  the  de- 
fendant made  default. 

Thus  another  fold  of  shadow  was  added  to  the 
gloom  which  wrapped  the  stricken  household. 
Gideon,  whose  mind  was  ever  on  the  alert  upon 
the  devious  planes  of  thought,  speculated  upon  the 
mystery  through  the  preconception  that  it  contained 
some  element  which  had  been  lost  sight  of.  Know- 
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ing  Kanu  as  he  did  he  could  not  conceive  that  the 
Bushman  would  have  harmed  Elsie.  An  idea  took 
root  in  his  brain  which  bore  a sudden  fruit  of  deadly 
fear.  Setting  spurs  to  his  horse  he  left  the  search- 
party  on  the  hill-side  and  galloped  down  to  the 
spring  at  the  margin  of  which  he  had  made  his  wild 
confession.  Under  a thick  curtain  of  shrub  a few 
yards  from  where  he  had  knelt  he  found  the  under- 
growth crushed  down  as  though  someone  had  re- 
cently sat  upon  it,  and,  close  by,,  where  a mole  had 
thrown  up  a heap  of  loose  earth,  was  the  print  of  a 
small  foot,  freshly  indented.  The  discovery  turned 
him  sick  with  horror. 

In  a few  minutes,  however,  he  laughed  at  his 
ridiculous  fears.  Nevertheless,  a speculation  which, 
he  persuaded  himself  over  and  over  again  was  quite 
preposterous,  kept  persistently  coming  back  and 
grinning  at  him, — even  after  it  had  been  driven 
away  over  and  over  again  with  contumely,  by  his 
better  understanding. 

The  days  came  and  went  with  dreary  monotony. 
One  by  one  the  search-parties  returned  from  their 
fruitless  seekings.  After  hurried  preparations  Gideon 
again  set  face  towards  the  burning  northern  deserts, 
and  resumed  his  vain  quest  for  the  habitation  of 
Peace. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


ELSIE’S  QUEST 

THE  excitement  consequent  upon  the  battle  of 
Blauwberg  and  the  conquest  of  the  Cape  by 
England  had  just  died  down,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Cape  Town  were  involuntarily  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  English  were  not  such  stern  tyrants  as 
they  had  been  led  to  expect. 

Juffrouw  du  Plessis  and  her  two  daughters  were 
sitting  in  their  garden  behind  the  oleander  hedge, 
through  an  opening  in  which  they  could  look  out 
over  the  lovely  expanse  of  Table  Bay.  The  cottage, 
embowered  in  oak  trees  and  with  the  north  front 
covered  by  the  soft  green  foliage  of  an  immense 
vine,  was  built  upon  one  of  the  terraces  which  lead 
up  to  the  foot  of  Table  Mountain,  and  which  have, 
long  since,  been  absorbed  by  the  expanding  city. 

Behind  the  cottage  the  frowning  crags  of  the 
massive  mountain  had  hidden  their  rigour  beneath 
the  “Table  Cloth  ” of  snowy  cloud,  whose  tossing, 
ever-changing  folds  and  fringes  were  flung  like  foam 
into  the  blue  vault  of  the  sky  by  the  boisterous 
“ South-Easter  ” which  had  given  it  birth.  But  in 
spite  of  the  turmoil  overhead,  no  breath  of  rude  air 
disturbed  the  halcyon  quiet  which  seemed  to  have 
spread  a wing  of  wardship  over  the  dwelling. 
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An  old  slave  who,  notwithstanding  his  wrinkled 
skin  and  frosted  hair,  was  still  of  powerful  frame, 
was  working  with  great  deliberation  among  the 
flowers, — where  large  cabbage  - roses  lifted  their 
heads  high  over  violet-bordered  beds  that  were  sweet 
with  mignonette  and  gay  with  pinks.  The  Juffrouw 
was  of  Huguenot  descent  and  showed  her  French 
origin  in  the  alertness  of  her  movements  and  the 
sensibility  of  her  features.  She  was  the  wife  of  a 
merchant  who  carried  on  a flourishing  business  in 
the  city. 

“ Mother,”  suddenly  said  Helena,  the  younger  girl, 
“ while  you  were  out  this  morning  I met  a blind  girl 
with  the  longest  and  yellowest  hair  I have  ever 
seen.” 

“ A blind  girl. — Where  was  she  ? ” 

“ On  the  footpath  behind  the  house.” 

“ And  where  did  she  come  from  ? ” 

“ I do  not  know ; she  would  not  tell  me.  I 
think  she  must  be  mad,  for  she  said  she  was  going 
to  talk  to  the  Governor  and  she  asked  me  where  he 
lived.” 

“ What  an  extraordinary  thing.” 

“Yes.  She  was  walking  with  a little  Hottentot 
man,  who  was  leading  her  by  means  of  a stick.  She 
said  they  were  both  very  hungry,  so  I gave  them 
some  bread  and  milk.  I left  them  sitting  at  the  side 
of  the  path,  eating,  and  when  I went  back  to  look 
for  them  they  were  gone.” 

Elsie  and  Kanu  sat  at  the  side  of  a stream  in  a 
deep  ravine  in  the  western  face  of  the  Drakenstein 
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Mountain  range.  Around  them  was  a mass  of  dense 
scrub  which  was  gay  with  lovely  flowers.  The  child 
drooped  wearily  as  she  sat  with  her  swollen  feet  in 
the  cool,  limpid  water.  Her  cheeks  were  faintly 
flushed,  her  lips  parted,  and  her  eyes  shone  with 
strange  brilliancy.  It  was  the  morning  of  the  sixth 
day  after  they  had  stolen  away  from  Elandsfontein. 
Kanu  looked  gaunt  with  hunger.  Famine  seemed  to 
glare  out  of  his  hollow  eyes.  In  spite  of  the  pro- 
verbial toughness  of  the  Bushman,  he  was  almost  in 
the  last  stage  of  exhaustion.  A belt  made  of  twisted 
bark  was  tightly  bound  around  his  waist,  and  a bundle 
of  grass  and  moss,  rolled  into  a ball,  was  forced 
between  it  and  his  body,  over  the  abdomen. 

“ Kanu, — how  much  farther  do  you  think  Cape 
Town  is?”  asked  Elsie  in  a tired  voice. 

“ I have  heard  the  people  say  that  the  town  lies 
under  a big  mountain  with  a flat  top  ; ” replied  the 
Bushman, — “ I can  see  such  a mountain  far  away 
across  the  sand-flats.  We  will  reach  it  to-morrow 
night  if  your  feet  do  not  get  too  sore.” 

The  child  drew  up  her  feet  from  out  of  the  water 
and  passed  her  fingers  gently  over  them.  Even  this 
slight  touch  made  her  wince.  She  threw  back  her 
head  with  a movement  of  impatience.  Her  eyes 
were  swimming  in  tears.  Beside  her,  on  the  grass, 
lay  a pair  of  tattered  veldschoens. 

“ Kanu, — do  you  think  we  will  reach  there  in  time 
to  see  the  Governor  to-morrow  night  ? ” 

“ I do  not  know  ; we  might  not  be  able  to  find 
his  house  in  the  dark, — and  perhaps  he  goes  to  bed 
early.” 
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“ But,  Kanu, — everyone  must  know  the  Governor’s 
house,  so  you  can  knock  at  the  first  door  we  pass 
and  ask  where  it  is.” 

“Yes, — we  can  try.” 

“ But,  Kanu, — I must  get  my  father  out  of  prison 
at  once  when  we  arrive.  I am  sure  the  Governor 
will  come  from  his  house  and  open  the  door  as  soon 
as  I tell  him, — even  if  he  is  in  bed  and  asleep  when 
we  get  there.” 

“ I do  not  think  you  will  see-  Baas  Stephanus 
to-morrow  night,”  replied  the  Bushman,  after  a pause. 
— “ I heard  from  a man  who  had  been  there  that  the 
prison  is  not  in  Cape  Town  but  in  a place  they  call 
an  island,  in  the  sea.” 

Elsie  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  and  burst  into  a 
passion  of  tears.  She  had  held  out  against  hunger 
and  fatigue,  against  exposure  to  chilling  rain  and 
scorching  sun,  her  thoughts  strained  to  the  concep- 
tion of  “ Cape  Town  ” as  an  objective.  Often,  when 
she  was  swaying  with  exhaustion,  the  words  “ father  ” 
— “Cape  Town” — murmured  half  under  her  breath, 
would  brace  her  flagging  sinews.  And  now  it  was 
bitter  to  hear  that  her  father  was  not  in  Cape  Town 
after  all,  but  farther  off  still.  She  had  set  her  heart 
on  meeting  him  immediately  after  her  arrival.  The 
Governor  was  sure  to  be  a good,  pitiful  man  ; — 
otherwise  the  great  king  across  the  sea,  who  now 
owned  the  whole  country,  would  not  have  sent  him 
to  rule  the  land.  As  soon  as  ever  she  had  told  her 
tale,  he  would  tell  one  of  his  soldiers  to  take  her 
down  at  once  to  the  prison,  which  he  would  open 
with  a big  key.  Then  her  father  would  look  round 
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and,  seeing  his  little  blind  daughter,  would  know  that 
she  had  saved  him, — which  was  more  than  people 
with  good  eyesight  had  been  able  to  do. 

Over  and  over  again  the  poor  little  child  had 
rehearsed  the  scene  of  the  meeting  in  her  mind. 
The  groove  was  well  worn,  and  she  followed  the 
details  accurately,  step  by  step.  She  knew  the  feel 
of  the  big  key  ; she  had  asked  the  kind  Governor  to 
let  her  hold  it,  and  then  that  she  might  carry  it  down 
to  the  prison,  instead  of  the  soldier, — but  the  Gover- 
nor said  that  he  could  not  do  this  because  it  was 
against  the  law  to  let  anyone  have  the  key  unless  he 
were  a soldier  carrying  a big  gun.  Then  the  long 
walk  down  the  street, — and  how  the  soldier  walked 
too  slow,  and  how  she  knew  without  being  told  the 
direction  of  the  prison.  Everything  was  quite  clear 
until  the  key  grated  in  the  lock,  as  the  key  did  in  the 
lock  of  the  barn  at  home, — and  the  heavy  door  swung 
back  on  its  hinges.  At  this  point  imagination  died 
in  a swoon  of  bliss. 

However,  Kanu  comforted  her  with  the  assurance 
that  the  island  was  close  to  Cape  Town  ; he  was 
quite  sure  his  informant  had  told  him  it  could  be 
seen  from  the  city.  But  she  had  to  surrender  the 
hope  of  seeing  her  father  immediately  after  her 
arrival,  and  she  felt  that  her  former  conception  of 
the  meeting  and  its  prelude  would  have  to  be  some- 
what modified.  She  had  rehearsed  the  scene  so  often 
that  it  had  become  utterly  real  to  her  ; to  alter  it  now 
gave  her  the  keenest  pain. 

Kanu’s  woodcraft  had  stood  Elsie  in  good  stead 
on  the  journey,  but  it  was  all  he  could  do  to  procure 
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food  sufficient  to  enable  the  child  to  bear  up  against 
the  terrible  hardships  incidental  to  such  an  under- 
taking. The  Heavens  had  been  propitious,  in  so  far 
that  but  little  rain  had  fallen,  but  the  cold  had  been 
severe  in  the  rugged  mountain  tracts  they  were  obliged 
to  travel  through.  Water  had  been  scarce  at  times 
and  cooking  had  always  been  difficult. 

For  these  poor  wanderers  had  to  avoid  frequented 
ways,  and,  even  thus,  to  travel  only  by  night,  Kanu 
knew  well  enough  that  if  they  .were  seen  by  any 
European  they  would  be  stopped  and  sent  home. 
So  every  morning  at  daybreak  they  camped  in  the 
most  suitable  spot  to  be  found  in  their  vicinity.  Here, 
on  a bed  of  soft  moss  or  grass,  carefully  prepared  for 
her  by  the  tender  hands  of  her  savage  guide,  Elsie 
would  slumber  through  the  day,  while  Kanu  foraged 
for  food,  and,  after  ascending  some  eminence,  surveyed 
the  country  with  reference  to  the  night’s  course  of 
travel. 

Kanu’s  adventures  were  sometimes  alarming.  Once 
he  came  face  to  face  with  a Boer  who  was  evidently 
in  a bad  temper,  for  he  unslung  his  gun  and,  without 
a word  of  challenge,  fired.  Kanu  only  saved  himself 
by  dropping  behind  a rock.  Then  he  fled,  incon- 
tinently, before  his  natural  enemy  had  time  to  reload. 
More  than  the  Boers  he  dreaded  his  own  kind.  The 
wild  men  had  been  so  often  treacherously  deceived 
by  tamed  specimens  of  their  own  race  who,  after 
gaining  their  confidence,  betrayed  them  to  the  Boers, 
that  any  stranger  with  the  taint  of  civilization  upon 
him  was  liable  to  be  put  to  death  with  horrible  tor- 
tures. 
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In  his  own  native  desert  Kanu  would  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  finding  enough  of  bulbs,  roots,  lizards 
and  other  local  products  wherewith  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  his  own  appetite,  but  the  farther  south  his 
steps  trended  the  more  unfamiliar  the  flora  and 
minor  fauna  became.  Even  the  little  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  produce  he  found  was  of  no  use  to  Elsie  ; for 
her  he  had  to  steal,  and  it  was  in  doing  this  that  he 
ran  into  greatest  danger. 

His  habitual  method  of  plundering  was  to  locate  a 
flock  of  sheep  or  goats,  crawl  around  the  bases  of 
hills  and  up  and  down  gullies  until  he  got  close  to  it, 
and  then  hang  on  its  skirts  until  an  opportunity 
offered  for  seizing  and  stifling  a lamb  or  a kid. 

On  the  day  before  reaching  the  kloof  where  Elsie 
had  the  bitter  disappointment  of  hearing  that  her 
father  was  not  at  Cape  Town  after  all,  but  at  some 
island  beyond  it,  Kanu  had,  after  waiting  nearly  all 
day  for  his  opportunity,  captured  a lamb  from  a flock 
which  was  crossing  the  gully  in  which  he  lay  waiting. 
This  lamb  had  loitered  behind  with  its  mother, — the 
shepherd  being,  at  the  time,  engaged  in  beating  up 
stragglers  in  another  locality.  Kanu  carried  the  prey 
into  a deep,  forest-filled  hollow.  Here  he  lit  a fire  of 
dry  wood,  which  gave  off  no  smoke,  and  roasted  the 
toothsome  carcase  whole.  Reserving  the  entrails  for 
his  own  share,  he  stripped  the  roasted  flesh  from  the 
bones  and  carried  it  back  to  Elsie,  who  was  almost 
fainting  with  hunger. 

Being  now  so  near  their  goal  and  in  a country  of 
well-defined  roads  and  many  travellers,  who  did  not 
appear  to  take  much  notice  of  one  another,  Kanu 
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consented  to  make  a start  whilst  it  was  yet  daylight, 
so  the  strange  pair  emerged  from  their  concealment 
and  moved  slowly  down  the  rugged  side  of  the 
mountain.  When  they  reached  the  sandy  flat  at  its 
foot  they  set  boldly  out  towards  the  great  mountain 
whose  snowy  cowl  shone  white  as  a snowdrift  under 
the  clear  October  sky. 

They  walked  on  until  deep  into  the  night.  Elsie, 
buoyed  up  by  her  purpose  and  almost  unconscious 
of  her  swollen  feet,  would  still  have  pressed  forward. 
She  declared  that  she  felt  no  fatigue,  but  Kanu  in- 
sisted on  her  lying  down  and  then  she  fell  into  a 
deep  sleep  which  lasted  until  dawn. 

As  the  light  grew  Kanu  was  astonished  to  find 
that  the  mountain  looked  nearly  as  far  off  as  ever. 
The  unfamiliar  atmosphere — close  to  the  level  of  the 
sea,  had  deceived  him.  This  day  turned  out  to  be 
the  most  fatiguing  of  all.  The  sun  smote  fiercely 
upon  the  red  sand,  and  water  was  scarce  and 
brackish  when  obtained.  However,  when  the  sun 
sank  they  were  nearly  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
The  soft,  steady  breeze  brought  up  the  thunder  of 
the  surf  from  the  Muizenberg  Beach,  and  filled  the 
soul  of  the  Bushman  with  dismay  at  the  unaccus- 
tomed sound.  He  had  never  been  near  the  sea,  so 
the  thrilling  diapason  of  the  moving  waters  was  full 
of  terrors. 

“ Kanu, — are  you  sure  this  is  the  mountain  that 
Cape  Town  is  under?  Tell  me  what  it  is  like.” 

Elsie  had  dropped  in  the  road  from  sheer  fatigue, 
and  Kanu  had  borne  her  to  a small  copse,  only  a few 
yards  away. 
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“ The  side  of  the  mountain  is  black  with  trees  but 
its  top  is  white  with  a cloud  that  never  moves.” 

“Yes, — that  is  the  mountain,”  said  the  child  in  a 
tone  of  relief ; “ my  father  told  me  that  it  always  had 
a white  cloud  upon  its  top.” 

Then  her  head  drooped  and  she  fell  asleep. 

Kanu  tightened  his  belt  and  mounted  guard.  In 
the  desert,  among  the  haunts  of  the  fiercest  beasts,  he 
would  have  lain  down  after  a few  simple  precautions, 
and  felt  perfectly  safe.  Here,  near  the  dwellings  of 
Christians,  he  felt — and  with  reason — uneasy.  There 
was  a small  quantity  of  meat  left,  and  the  smell  of  it 
assailed  his  nostrils,  made  keen  as  those  of  a pointer 
by  famine.  How  he  longed  for  that  meat, — for  only 
one  bite.  The  savage  in  his  breast  seized  him  as  it 
were  by  the  throat  every  now  and  then  and  tried  to 
hurl  him  at  the  morsel.  But  it  was  Elsie’s,  he  told 
himself, — all  she  had  to  sustain  herself  with  on  the 
morrow,  when  there  would  be  still  a long  walk  before 
her.  At  length  he  fell  into  a troubled  sleep,  and 
dreamt  of  sumptuous  banquets  for  some  delightful 
seconds. 

Another  tug  at  the  belt.  Well,  it  would  soon  be 
morning,  and  then  this  great,  powerful,  beneficent 
Governor  whom  Elsie  knew  of  and  talked  such  a lot 
about,  would  surely  give  them  something  for  breakfast. 

When  day  broke  the  mist  had  drawn  away  from 
the  mountain,  the  huge  bulk  of  which  stood  out, 
robed  in  purple  and  edged  with  the  gold  of  the 
unarisen  sun.  Elsie  slept  long  and  deeply,  and 
woke  to  a passionate  flood  of  accusing  tears  when 
she  found  that  the  sun  was  already  high. 
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As  they  walked  along  the  well-beaten  road  they 
met  other  sojourners.  The  savage  instinct  in  Kanu 
prompted  him  to  hide  in  the  bushes  whenever 
he  saw  anyone  approaching  ; but,  when  he  found 
that  of  the  many  passers-by  none  attempted  to 
interfere  with  them,  he  merely  bent  his  head  and 
hurried  furtively  past.  No  houses  were  yet  in  sight, 
except  two  square  structures  high  up  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  mountain.  These  were  the  watch- 
houses  from  which,  in  yet  older  times,  the  approach 
of  the  Indian  Fleet  was  wont  to  be  signalled  to  the 
Castle.  The  Bushman  devoutly  hoped  that  the 
Governor  did  not  live  in  either  of  these,  for  he 
knew  that  Elsie,  weak  as  she  was,  would  never  be 
able  to  make  the  ascent. 

Anon  they  reached  the  shores  of  Table  Bay,  and 
the  wide  expanse  of  water  filled  the  Bushman’s  soul 
with  deep  awe.  The  scent  of  the  sea  stung  the  flagging 
blood  of  the  spent  child  to  new  vigour  ; the  “ whish- 
whish  ” of  the  wavelets  and  the  wild,  strange  cries  of 
the  sea-birds — perhaps  they  had  flown  across  from 
the  island  where  her  father  was  waiting  for  her — 
spoke  to  her  strained  ear  in  tones  of  sweetness  and 
mystery,  which  thrilled  through  her  to  the  very 
depths  of  her  being.  Her  fatigue  and  her  lacerated 
feet  were  forgotten  ; she  seemed  to  tread  on  air. 

At  length  Kanu  gave  a sudden  exclamation  ; — 
the  goal  of  their  terrible  endeavours  was  at  last  in 
sight.  There,  shimmering  in  the  soft,  opaline  haze, 
lay  the  lovely  city,  its  white  flat-topped  houses  em- 
bowered in  trees,  whilst  the  bright  green  slopes 
surrounding  softened  the  contrast  between  its  peaceful 
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beauty  and  the  mighty  embodied  desolation  which 
seemed  to  prop  the  sky  above  it. 

Elsie  did  not  speak,  but  her  face  lit  up  and  her 
eyes  flashed  with  almost  unearthly  gleams.  She  felt 
that  she  was  now  at  length,  after  all  her  sore  travail, 
about  to  meet  her  father — her  father  who,  innocent, 
had  been  torn  from  her  and  cast  into  prison  among 
the  vilest  of  men.  Sweetest  of  all  was  the  thought 
that  she,  in  her  own  weak  hands,  was  bearing  to  him 
the  precious  gift  of  freedom.  In  imagination  she 
was  already  passing  her  hands  over  his  face,  as  she 
had  been  wont  to  do  when  she  wanted  to  read  his 
mood,  and  smoothing  out  the  lines  of  suffering. 
The  bliss  was  almost  painful  in  its  intensity. 

“ Kanu, — Oh,  Kanu — we  are  nearly  there  ; are 
we  not  ? ” 

“ Yes, — but  I never  thought  there  were  so  many 
houses  in  the  whole  world.  It  would  take  half  an 
hour  on  a fresh  horse  to  get  to  the  farthest  I can 
see.” 

“ Kanu, — I suppose  the  Governor  lives  in  the 
biggest  house  ; don’t  you  think  so  ? ” 

“ Yes, — but  there  are  so  many  big  houses  that  I 
do  not  know  where  to  look  for  the  biggest.” 

The  Bushman  had  been  on  the  point  of.  asking 
more  than  one  of  the  people  whom  they  had  passed 
in  the  street  to  direct  them  to  the  Governor’s  house, 
but  he  had  invariably  lost  courage  at  the  last 
moment.  In  those  days  there  was  little  traffic  in 
the  Cape  Town  streets  except  in  the  late  afternoon, 
when  many  carriages  were  to  be  seen.  During  the 
heat  of  the  day  all,  gentle  and  simple,  retired  for  the 
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siesta.  Thus  the  wanderers  reached  the  centre  of 
the  city  without  attracting  any  attention,  and  without 
meeting  anyone  but  a few  slaves,  who  were  out 
executing  errands. 

At  length  they  paused  before  what  Kanu  felt 
sure  must  be  the  Governor’s  house.  It  was  a large 
building,  several  storeys  high,  and  had  a lofty, 
spacious  “ stoep  ” surrounded  by  heavy  iron  railings, 
which  overlooked  the  street.  The  big  windows  were 
flanked  by  bright  green  shutters  which  had  been 
thrown  back  against  the  wall. 

A sound  of  music  issued  through  the  wide,  open 
door, — interspersed,  every  now  and  then,  with  loud 
bursts  of  laughter.  Yes, — the  Governor  must  cer- 
tainly live  here  ; he  and  his  friends  were,  doubtless, 
holding  revel  inside.  A steep  flight  of  steps  led 
up  to  one  end  of  the  stoep  ; these  Kanu  mounted, 
leading  Elsie  by  the  hand. 

The  Bushman  paused  before  the  open  doorway 
and  looked  in.  The  splendour  appalled  him.  Rich 
mats  of  varied  colour  covered  the  floor  ; wonderful 
coloured  objects  hung  upon  the  walls  ; a large  glass 
case  stood  upon  a table  just  before  him.  It  was  full  of 
clear  water,  in  which  numbers  of  golden  fishes  darted 
to  and  fro, — red  light  flashing  from  their  scales. 
Yes,  this  was  surely  the  house  he  had  been  seeking. 

As  he  paused,  shrinking  back  against  Elsie  who 
was  trying  to  push  him  forward,  a door  suddenly 
opened  on  the  other  side  of  the  room  and  a man  as 
burly  as  any  Boer  Kanu  had  ever  seen  emerged, 
walking  unsteadily.  He  was  dressed  in  blue  cloth 
with  bright  buttons,  and  had  a funny-looking  glazed 
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hat  placed  sideways  on  his  head.  At  first  he  seemed 
to  be  unaware  that  there  was  anyone  but  himself  in 
the  room.  When,  however,  he  became  conscious  of 
the  presence  of  Elsie  and  her  companion  he  started, 
and  paused  unsteadily,  hiccoughing. 

“ Sam, — ” he  shouted  to  someone  in  the  next  room, 
“ come  and  look  at  this.” 

Sam  came.  He  also  walked  unsteadily.  He  was 
nearly  as  big  as  his  companion  and  was  similarly 
dressed. 

“ Well,  Sam, — what  do  you  make  of  it  ? ” 

“ It  gets  over  me,  Cap’n,”  said  Sam,  after  a pause 
of  anxious  scrutiny. 

“ Well, — I’ve  been  round  the  world  and  I’ve  never 
seen  hair  like  that. — Say,  my  lass,  where  do  you  hail 
from  ? ” 

Kanu  replied  in  Dutch,  asking  if  the  Governor 
lived  there,  and  if  he  were  at  home. 

“ Dry  up  with  that  monkey-chatter,  or  I’ll  wring 
your  neck,”  rasped  the  irate  Captain.  Kanu  shrank 
back  in  dread,  pressing  Elsie  behind  him.  The 
Captain  lurched  over  to  the  child  and  laid  his  hand 
on  her  shoulder. 

“ My  lass, — I’ve  a little  girl  at  Southampton  who 
looks  like  you,  but  you  can  show  her  your  heels  as 
far  as  hair  goes. — Why — Sam — the  child’s  blind.” 

The  Captain  had  sat  down  on  a chair,  drawn 
Elsie  towards  him  by  the  shoulders,  and  looked  into 
her  face  at  close  quarters.  When  his  eyes  met  hers 
something  penetrated  to  his  perceptions  through  the 
fumes  of  the  liquor  he  had  drunk  and  told  him  she 
was  blind.  Sam  came  forward  and  had  a look.  He 
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did  not  believe  the  child  was  blind,  and  said  so.  She 
was  just  a beggar,  shamming.  He  had  often  seen 
the  same  kind  of  thing  on  London  Bridge. 

The  Captain  roughly,  but  kindly,  drew  the  child 
again  towards  him.  Elsie  kept  passive  and  silent  in 
his  hands.  Perhaps  this  was  one  of  the  Governor’s 
friends, — or  even  the  Governor  himself.  She  read 
his  character  by  his  touch,  and  trusted  him,  but  she 
had  shrunk  away  from  Sam. 

“ Come,  my  lass, — you  look  tired  and  hungry  ; is 
it  some  dinner  you  want  ? ” 

Elsie,  feeling  that  this  remark  was  directly  ad- 
dressed to  her,  replied  in  Dutch,  using  almost  the 
same  words  as  Kanu  had  used. 

“ I cannot  understand  this  blooming  lingo  ; ” 
growled  the  Captain — “ Sam, — call  the  waiter.” 

The  waiter,  a black  boy,  who  spoke  both  Dutch 
and  English  well,  came  in  and  interpreted.  The 
Captain  was  mystified  ; Sam  was  sure  that  the 
whole  thing  was  a “ plant,”  and  growled  an  advice 
to  the  Captain  to  keep  a careful  guard  upon  his 
silver  watch. 

Then  the  landlady  was  called.  She,  good  woman, 
was  too  busy  to  be  much  interested.  However,  the 
Captain  sent  for  some  food,  which  he  gave  to  Elsie. 
She  ate  a little  and  passed  the  rest  on  to  Kanu,  who 
ate  it  wolfishly.  The  Captain  sent  for  another  plate- 
ful, which  Kanu  disposed  of  with  great  rapidity. 
The  Captain — and  even  Sam — became  interested. 
The  Bushman  was  asked,  through  the  waiter,  if  he 
could  eat  any  more.  He  replied  in  the  affirmative, 
so  another,  and  after  that  yet  another — plateful  was 
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brought.  This  kind  of  thing  might  have  gone  on 
indefinitely,  had  not  a young  man,  who  looked  like  a 
merchant’s  clerk,  come  and  taken  possession  of  the 
Captain  for  business  purposes. 

As  he  was  going  away,  Elsie  arrested  him  with  a 
cry,  and  when  he  turned  for  a moment  she  begged 
pathetically  to  be  told  if  the  house  she  was  in  was 
the  Governor’s,  and,  if  not,  where  his  house  was. 
The  Captain  tossed  sixpence  to  the  black  waiter  and 
told  him  to  take  the  “ monkey-chap,” — for  thus  he 
designated  Kanu, — down  the  street  and  show  him 
where  the  Governor  berthed. 

The  waiter,  fully  persuaded  that  he  had  to  do  with 
two  lunatics,  hurried  them  up  one  street  and  down 
another  at  the  further  end  of  which  stood  a large 
white  building. 

“ There,”  said  he  to  Kanu,  “ is  where  the  Governor 
lives.” 

Then  he  turned  round  and  bolted. 


CHAPTER  IX 


1I0W  THEY  SOUGHT  THE  GOVERNOR  AND 
FOUND  THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN 

ELSIE’S  heart  again  bounded  with  delight  as 
she  and  Kanu  hurried  along  the  street. 
They  reached  the  building  indicated  by  the  black 
boy.  It  had  a large  doorway  opening  to  the  street 
on  the  ground  floor ; several  wagons  drawn  by 
horses  stood  before  it,  — some  full  of  bales  and 
boxes, — others  empty.  Kanu  led  the  way  in  between 
the  scattered  parcels  of  merchandise  and  paused 
before  a stout  man  who  was  making  entries  in  a 
note-book. 

*•  Please,  Mynheer,  is  the  Governor  in  ? ” asked 
the  trembling  Bushman. 

The  stout  man  glanced  carelessly  and  contemptu- 
ously at  his  interlocutor.  Then,  having  finished  his 
entries,  he  closed  his  pocket-book,  put  it  hurriedly 
into  his  pocket,  and  strode  away.  Just  then  a truck 
heavily  laden  with  sacks  was  trundled  in  at  the  door  ; 
Kanu  quickly  dragged  the  child  aside  and  just  saved 
her  from  being  knocked  down  and  run  over.  A big 
Malay  seized  Elsie  roughly  by  the  arm  and  dragged 
her  into  the  street ; then  he  returned,  caught  Kanu 
by  the  neck  and  flung  him  after  her. 
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“ Here,”  he  said,  “ take  your  white  brat  away  ; you 
all  know  that  we  don’t  allow  beggars  here." 

The  two  belated  wanderers  drew  a little  to  one 
side  to  avoid  the  traffic  and  stood  in  silent  and 
astonished  desolation.  In  obedience  to  Elsie’s 
prompting,  Kanu  accosted  several  of  the  passers 
with  his  now  stereotyped  enquiry  about  the 
Governor.  As  a rule  no  attention  was  paid  to 
his  question.  One  or  two  answered  him  with  jibes. 
At  length  a coloured  man  answered  him  kindly, 
telling  him  that  the  house  opposite  was  a store,  and 
that  the  Governor  did  not  live  anywhere  in  the 
neighbourhood.  He  added  significantly  that  they 
had  better  move  on,  or  else  he  might  get  into 
trouble.  Kanu  asked  what  trouble  would  be  likely 
to  come  upon  them.  The  man  replied  that  he 
might  be  whipped  and  added  that  his  companion’s 
hair  might  be  cut  off.  The  threat  of  whipping  filled 
the  sensitive  - skinned  Bushman  with  terror.  He 
seized  Elsie’s  hand  and  hurried  away. 

By  this  time  the  sun  had  gone  down  behind  the 
Lion’s  Head,  and  the  streets  were  full  of  people. 
The  dismayed  pair  wandered  about,  sick  with  per- 
plexity. Poor  Kanu  had  been  utterly  demoralised 
by  the  threat  of  the  whip,  and  Elsie  could  not,  for  a 
long  time,  induce  him  to  accost  any  of  the  people 
they  met.  When  he  did  so  the  result  was  the  same 
as  previously  ; no  one  would  take  his  enquiry  seriously. 

Their  random  steps  took  them  to  a quarter  of  the 
town  where  people  of  mixed  race  dwelt  in  low-built 
houses.  The  streets  were  full  of  bands  of  shouting 
boys,  who  jostled  them  and  jeered  annoyingly. 
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A stout  coloured  woman  was  standing  at  the  door 
of  a little  shop,  the  stock-in-trade  of  which  appeared 
to  be  composed  principally  of  stale,  unwholesome- 
looking  fruit.  Some  spell  of  kindness  in  the  woman’s 
homely  face  caused  Kanu  to  pause.  Then  the 
woman  addressed  Elsie  in  Dutch,  in  a kind  voice, 
and  the  tired  child  bent  her  head  and  burst  into  a 
passion  of  tears. 

The  woman  drew  Elsie  into  the  shop  and  tried  to 
comfort  her,  but  it  was  long  before  the  child’s  pent-up 
woe,  terror  and  disappointment  had  spent  themselvea 
At  length,  when  exhaustion  had  brought  calmness, 
Elsie  murmured  that  she  wanted  to  see  the  Governor. 
The  woman  at  once  looked  askance  at  her,  suspecting 
that  she  was  mad.  But  in  a moment  her  look 
softened  and  her  eyes  became  moist.  Then  the 
kind  creature  drew  the  child  into  a little  room  at 
the  side  of  the  shop  and  laid  her  tenderly  on  a bed. 
Elsie  became  calmer,  so  the  woman  drew  off  the 
tattered  shoes  and  wept  over  the  poor,  lacerated  feet. 
She  covered  the  poor  waif  up  with  a soft  patch-work 
quilt,  and  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her 
sink  into  a deep  sleep. 

The  woman  then  went  out  to  the  shop,  where 
Kanu  was  lying  exhausted  on  the  floor.  She 
questioned  him  closely  — and  afterwards  angrily, 
but  the  Bushman  was  proof  against  her  cross- 
examination.  All  she  could  elicit  from  him  was 
that  they  had  come  from  a great  distance  and  that 
they  wanted  to  see  the  Governor  about  an  important 
matter. 

The  woman  stole  back  into  the  room  on  tip-toe, 
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and  gazed  at  the  sleeping  child.  Made  paler  by 
sleep  the  face  of  Elsie  looked  like  that  of  a corpse. 
Her  hair  lay  in  a glowing,  tangled  mass  on  the 
pillow  ; the  gazer  picked  up  one  of  the  tresses  and 
examined  it  with  reverent  wonder.  Then  she  left 
the  room,  closed  the  door  softly,  shut  up  the  shop 
and  went  to  her  kitchen  for  the  purpose  of  concocting 
some  strong  broth. 

It  was  late  when  Elsie  woke.  Her  hostess  was 
sitting  at  the  bedside.  She  soothed  the  child,  gave 
her  a drink  of  warm  broth  and  made  her  lie  down 
again.  Then  the  woman  crept  into  the  bed,  and 
the  two  slumbered  together  until  morning.  Kanu 
had  been  accommodated  with  a sack  in  the  kitchen 
and  a supper  of  fruit  which  had  become  unsaleable 
stock. 

At  early  dawn  the  woman  arose,  leaving  Elsie 
still  sleeping.  She  went  to  the  kitchen  and  lit  a 
large  fire,  over  which  she  placed  a capacious  pot  of 
water.  Then  she  fetched  a wooden  tub  and  laid  it 
noiselessly  in  the  bedroom.  When  Elsie  awoke  she 
found  a good  cup  of  coffee  and  a biscuit  ready  for 
her.  These  she  consumed  with  a good  appetite. 

It  was  in  preparing  her  for  the  bath  that  the 
woman  found  out  that  the  child  was  blind.  Then 
her  pity  overcame  her  so  that  she  sobbed  aloud. 
She  had  lost  her  own  only  child,  a girl  of  about 
Elsie’s  age,  a few  years  previously.  After  Elsie  had 
bathed,  the  woman  went  to  a cupboard  and  fetched 
out  what  was  her  greatest  treasure, — the  clothes  of 
her  dead  child,  which  she  had  folded  carefully  away 
interspersed  with  aromatic  herbs  to  keep  out  the 
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moth.  With  the  best  of  the  garments  she  clothed 
her  little  guest.  Then,  after  dressing  the  lacerated 
feet,  she  wrapped  them  in  clean  strips  of  linen,  and 
put  shoes  and  stockings  which  would  have  been 
much  too  large  under  other  circumstances,  upon  them. 
This  done,  she  combed  out  the  child’s  hair,  marvel- 
ling audibly  at  its  length  and  richness. 

Elsie  could  no  longer  resist  the  importunities  of 
her  kind  friend,  so  she  told  her  story, — how  her 
dearly-loved  father  was  in  prison,  suffering  for  a 
crime  he  had  never  committed  ; how  she  and  Kanu 
were  the  only  ones  who  could  establish  his  innocence  ; 
how  they  had  run  away  and  wandered  thither  over 
mountain  and  desert  plain  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
the  great  English  Governor  and  obtaining  justice. 

The  woman  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it. 
The  places  named  were  strange  to  her  ; the  whole 
thing  seemed  uncanny.  The  extraordinary  tale  of 
the  shooting,  the  child’s  blindness, — her  wonderful 
tresses, — the  savage,  wild-animal  look  of  her  diminu- 
tive protector, — his  language — an  outlandish  click- 
mingled  corruption  of  an  already  corrupt  patois — it 
was  quite  beyond  the  good  soul’s  imaginative  range, 
so  she  gave  up  the  problem  with  a sigh  and  re- 
doubled her  tenderness  to  Elsie. 

After  breakfast  Elsie  and  Kanu  again  wandered 
forth  on  their  pathetic  quest.  The  woman  tried  her 
very  best  to  induce  Elsie  to  remain,  and  let  Kanu 
endeavour  to  locate  the  Governor’s  dwelling  as  a 
preliminary  measure.  She  herself  could  give  no 
information  on  the  subject,  nor  could  any  of  the 
neighbours  of  whom  she  enquired.  She  made 
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Elsie  promise  to  return  if  her  search  proved 
unsuccessful. 

This  woman  was  a lonely  soul,  with  nothing  to 
love,  and  Elsie  had  made  a way  straight  to  her 
heart.  She  exultingly  made  up  her  mind  to  adopt 
the  child,  knowing  that  the  latter,  even  if  she 
succeeded  in  finding  the  Governor’s  house,  would 
never  be  let  in  by  the  attendants.  Therefore  she 
made  sure  that  her  guests  would  return  in  the 
evening.  All  day  long  she  could  think  of  nothing 
but  Elsie,  the  silky  richness  of  whose  yellow  hair 
seemed  to  adhere  to  her  dusky  fingers  and  to  lie  like 
chrysm  upon  her  charitable  palm. 

That  day  the  little  shop  and  dwelling  was  swept 
and  garnished  as  it  had  never  been  since  the  death 
of  the  woman’s  own  child.  Clean  sheets  were  placed 
upon  the  bed  and  a new  and  more  wonderful  patch- 
work  quilt  was  unearthed  from  the  depths  of  the 
press  and  spread  out  in  all  its  glory.  As  evening 
drew  near  she  cooked  a dainty  little  supper  ; the 
child  would  surely  return  hungry  after  her  walk. 

The  hour  at  which  the  visitors  had  arrived  on  the 
previous  day  drew  on.  Supper  was  ready, — done  to 
a turn, — and  the  woman  stood  before  her  doorway, 
anxiously  scanning  the  street,  up  and  down.  The 
neighbourhood  had  grown  loud  with  the  strident 
tones  of  squalid  children,  rushing  about  in  bands  at 
uncouth  games  as  was  their  wont.  The  darkness 
came  but  there  was  no  sign  of  the  missing  guests. 

The  night  drew  on  and  the  noises  died  down  in 
the  streets,  until  almost  utter  silence  reigned.  When 
midnight  struck  in  the  spire  of  the  distant  church, 
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the  disappointed  woman  sadly  closed  the  door.  She 
sat  in  the  shop  for  a while  longer,  her  ear  alert  for 
the  footstep  her  heart  yearned  for.  Then  she  put 
out  the  light  and  went  weeping  to  bed,  leaving  the 
untasted  supper  on  the  table. 


CHAPTER  X 


THE  SORROWS  OF  KANU 

THE  two  waifs  resumed  their  search  for  the 
Governor’s  dwelling  with  feelings  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  had  inspired  them  at  the 
beginning.  Throughout  the  long,  blistering  morning 
they  wandered  about  the  streets,  timidly  accosting 
any  occasional  passer-by  whose  appearance  sug- 
gested possibilities  of  kindness,  but  no  one  would  take 
their  enquiries  seriously.  Some  sent  them  purposely 
wrong,  as  one  has  seen  unfeeling  persons  send  an 
ignorant  native  round  a village  on  April  Fool’s  Day, 
carrying  a paper  with  the  legend  : “ Send  the  Fool 
on.”  Most  of  the  people  they  spoke  to  smiled  and 
passed  on  ; more  than  once  Kanu  had  to  spring  to 
one  side  to  avoid  a blow.  He,  poor  savage,  had  a 
continual  dread  of  the  whip  hanging  over  his  shud- 
dering shoulders,  whilst  cold  and  deepening  despair 
lay  like  lead  upon  his  blind  companion’s  breast. 

And,  truly,  the  appearance  of  the  two  was  suf- 
ficiently bizarre  and  startling.  Kanu,  clad  in  a few 
tattered  skins, — gaunt  with  famine,  his  body  and 
limbs  scarred  by  brambles  and  his  quaking  soul 
glaring  out  through  his  eyes, — his  questions  clothed 

in  badly-broken  Dutch  and  his  whole  manner  that 
84 
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of  a wild  beast  at  bay, — why,  such  a being  had  never 
been  seen  in  the  city  of  Cape  Town  before. 

Of  the  two,  however,  the  blind  girl  was  the  more 
alarming  object  than  the  Bushman,  who  made  for 
her  a most  effective  foil.  Her  face  was  pale  with 
the  hue  born  of  that  fatigue  and  starvation  against 
which  her  frail  body  had  been  braced  by  a great 
resolve  and  a transcendent  hope, — but  staring 
through  this  pallor  was  the  bitter  agony  of  dis- 
appointment and  fear.  Her  eyes,  grown  large  and 
hollow,  glowed  deeply  under  the  masses  of  her  hair. 
Her  face  had  taken  on  a terrible  beauty  that  seemed 
to  radiate  calamity  and  despair. 

Thus  passed  this  day  of  tribulation,  but  it  was 
late  in  the  afternoon  before  the  full  measure  of  their 
sufferings  was  attained.  Elsie  had  sunk  exhausted 
on  the  pavement  near  an  almost  deserted  street- 
corner.  Suddenly  a noise  of  shouting  was  heard, 
and  within  a few  seconds  the  terrified  waifs  found 
themselves  surrounded  by  a swarm  of  tormenting 
street  boys.  Elsie  sprang  to  her  feet  and  clasped 
her  hands  around  her  companion’s  sinewy  arm. 
They  stood  close  to  the  wall,  and  the  boys  formed 
a half-circle  before  them.  The  crowd  seemed  ever 
to  increase.  Although  molested,  neither  was  actually 
hurt.  Now  and  then  some  bolder  urchin  would 
jostle  them  and  once  or  twice  Elsie’s  hair  was 
tugged  at.  But  it  seemed  as  though  the  touch  of 
the  rich  fibre  had  some  strange  effect ; each  one  who 
laid  hands  on  it  drew  away  at  once,  and  slunk  to  the 
outskirts  of  the  crowd,  as  though  ashamed. 

They  were  rescued  from  this  terrible  predicament 
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by  three  soldiers  who  were  evidently  taking  a stroll. 
These,  seeing  what  was  going  on,  laid  into  the 
persecutors  with  their  canes  to  such  effect  that  the 
street  was  soon  clear.  Kanu  spoke  to  his  rescuers, 
asking  the  old  question,  but  they  could  not  under- 
stand his  language,  and  passed  on. 

Kanu  now  tried  to  shape  his  course  towards  the 
harbour  of  the  previous  night,  trying  to  avoid  the 
more  frequented  streets.  But  the  instinct  by  means 
of  which  the  Bushman  could  find  his  way  unerringly 
through  the  desert  spaces  in  the  deepest  darkness, 
was  useless  to  him  here,  in  an  unnatural  environ- 
ment. He  had  lost  all  perception  of  distance,  direc- 
tion and  locality. 

But  yonder,  impassive  above  this  scene  of  persecu- 
tion and  confusion,  towered  the  bastioned  crags  of 
the  great  mountain.  This  at  least  was  a wild, 
natural  object.  Kanu  turned  towards  it  as  a 
drowning  man  turns  towards  an  islet  suddenly  seen 
close  at  hand  in  a waste  of  waters,  and  pressed  up 
the  steepening  slope.  The  shouts  of  the  horrible  boys 
became  fainter  and  fainter  as  the  waifs  struggled 
up  the  rocky  terraces.  It  was  sundown  before  they 
reached  a rugged  ledge  at  the  foot  of  the  main 
precipice.  Here  were  thick  bushes  and  great  ir- 
regular masses  of  rock  scattered  formlessly  about  ; 
between  them  the  tough  mountain  grass  was  thickly 
matted.  Elsie  sank  to  the  ground  and  lay  as  if 
dead.  She  had  got  beyond  tears  ; even  the  sense 
of  pain  had  nearly  died  in  her. 

Fortunately,  Kanu  still  had  his  wallet,  and  in  it 
was  the  piece  of  bread  which  their  kind  entertainer 
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had  given  them  in  the  morning.  There  was  a bright 
trickle  of  cool  water  issuing  from  a cleft  at  the  foot 
of  the  cliff,  and  to  this  Kanu  led  the  child  after  she 
had  rested  for  a space.  She  had  been  for  some  time 
dreadfully  thirsty,  although  hardly  aware  of  the  fact, 
and  a drink  of  the  cool  water  somewhat  revived  her. 
Then  she  removed  her  shoes  and  stockings,  and 
placed  her  feet  on  a stone  where  the  water  splashed 
upon  them.  When  Kanu  placed  a piece  of  bread  in 
her  hand  she  began  mechanically  to  eat  it. 

The  site  was  suitable  as  a camping-place.  It  was 
hemmed  in  by  a loose-linked  chain  of  great,  irregular 
rocks,  and,  from  the  absence  of  paths  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, was  evidently  not  often  visited  by  human 
beings.  Around  were  strewn  soft  cushions  of  moss 
and  sheaves  of  waving  grass  swayed  from  high 
tussocks.  Dead  wood  from  the  fallen  branches  of 
sugar-bushes  lay  about  in  considerable  quantities. 
Kanu  gathered  a number  of  these  together  and  lit  a 
fire  at  the  back  of  the  largest  of  the  rocks. 

The  weather  was  perfect.  At  the  Cape,  Spring 
performs  her  duties  at  the  time  which  chronologically 
ought  to  be  Winter.  Thus,  by  the  time  her  own 
proper  season  arrives,  the  flowers  have  already 
emerged  to  meet  the  mild,  cloudless,  steadfast  sky, 
which,  where  the  ground  lies  at  any  considerable 
elevation,  scorches  not  by  day  nor  chills  by  night. 
Thus,  the  unthinking  cruelty  of  man  was,  in  the  case 
of  these  derelicts,  in  a measure  compensated  for  by 
the  careless  kindness  of  the  heavens. 

“ Kanu, — what  shall  we  do  ? ” asked  Elsie  at  length, 
in  a dejected  voice. 
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“ I do  not  know.  It  seems  to  be  against  the  law 
down  here  to  ask  about  the  Governor,”  replied  the 
Bushman,  reminiscent  of  the  possibility  of  the  whip. 

“ Kanu, — have  you  seen  the  island  where  the 
prison  is  ? ” 

“Yes, — it  is  far  away  across  the  water.  If  the 
water  were  land  it  would  take  half  a day  to  walk 
to  it.” 

After  some  further  discussion  it  was  finally  agreed 
that  next  day  Kanu  was  to  leave  Elsie  on  the 
mountain  and  continue  his  search  for  the  Governor’s 
residence  alone.  So  at  break  of  day  the  Bushman 
stole  down  the  mountain-side  and  continued  his 
quest.  At  length  he  met  one  who  vouchsafed  a 
reply  to  his  question.  This  was  a blind  Hottentot 
beggar  whom  he  met  being  led  by  a little  child  to 
the  street-corner  where  he  was  wont  to  ply  his 
trade. 

“ The  Governor,”  replied  the  beggar,  with  an  air 
of  superiority,  “ lives  at  Rondebosch,  which  is  at  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain,  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
I know  this,  because  my  niece,  who  is  a washer- 
woman and  washes  for  his  coachman,  told  me  so.” 

“ Is  it  against  the  law  to  ask  where  the  Governor 
lives  ? ” 

“ No, — why  should  it  be  against  the  law  ? ” 

“ Then  one  cannot  be  whipped  for  asking  ? ” 

“ Whipped  ? no  ; what  an  idea.  But  there  are 
many  things  a Hottentot  can  get  whipped  for,  all 
the  same.” 

“ What  kind  of  things  ? ” asked  Kanu,  starting. 

“ Oh,  plenty ; stealing,  for  instance,  or  getting 
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drunk,  or  being  found  in  a garden  at  night.  But 
who  are  you  and  where  do  you  come  from  ? ” 

Kanu  was  not  prepared  to  answer  on  these  points. 
However,  he  managed  to  elicit  some  further  par- 
ticulars,— for  instance  that  if  he  walked  along  the 
main  road  he  would  pass  the  Governor’s  house  on 
his  right  hand  ; that  the  house  had  big  pillars  of 
stone  before  it  ; that  two  soldiers  with  red  coats 
and  guns  walked  up  and  down  in  front  of  it  night 
and  day. 

Kanu  hurried  away  towards  Rondebosch.  Two 
things  it  was  imperatively  necessary  to  do, — to 
locate  the  Governor’s  house,  and  to  get  something 
for  Elsie  and  himself  to  eat.  He  had  left  Elsie  a 
small  portion  of  bread, — hardly  enough  to  serve  for 
the  scantiest  of  breakfasts.  His  own  hunger  was 
horrible.  In  spite  of  the  tightening  of  his  bark  belt, 
which  now  nearly  cut  into  his  skin — the  Bushman 
tribal  expedient  for  minimising  the  pangs  of  famine 
— he  was  in  agony.  He  passed  the  fruit  market 
and  saw  piles  of  luscious  eatables  that  made  his 
mouth  water,  and  the  odour  of  which  made  him 
almost  faint  with  longing.  All  this  plenty  around 
him — whilst  he  and  Elsie  were  starving.  He  hurried 
away,  the  wild-animal  in  him  prompting  to  a pounce 
upon  the  nearest  table,  to  be  followed  by  a bolt.  He 
knew  his  legs  were  swift,  but  there  were  too  many 
people  about  and  he  would  be  sure  to  be  caught. 
Stealing,  he  remembered  with  a tingling  of  the 
shoulders,  stood  first  in  the  old  beggar’s  category  of 
deeds  for  which  one  might  get  whipped. 

A thought  struck  him, — he  would  first  locate  the 
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Governor’s  house,  then  return  and  try,  by  following 
the  course  he  had  taken  the  first  day,  to  re-discover 
the  dwelling  of  the  charitable  woman  who  kept  the 
little  shop.  But  Rondebosch  was  on  the  other  side 
of  the  mountain  ; would  he  be  able  to  go  there  and 
back  without  food  ? Well,  there  was  nothing  else 
to  be  done.  He  would  try  it  at  all  events. 

But  after  he  had  walked  a few  hundred  yards  his 
hunger  got  the  better  of  him  and  he  turned  back 
and  began  to  search  for  the  woman’s  dwelling.  He 
reached  the  hotel  with  the  wide  stoep  ; from  there 
he  had  no  difficulty  in  reaching  the  store  which  the 
waiter  had  pointed  out  to  him  as  the  Governor’s 
house.  After  this,  however,  he  could  no  more 
unravel  his  way  among  the  unfamiliar  lines  of 
exactly-similar  houses,  than  a bird  could  find  its 
way  through  a labyrinth  of  mole-burrows. 

So  the  day  drew  to  a close  without  Kanu  obtain- 
ing any  food.  His  own  agony  of  hunger  had  given 
place,  for  the  time  being,  to  a sick  feeling  of  weak- 
ness ; it  was  Elsie’s  plight  that  now  filled  his 
thoughts.  Food  he  must  have,  so  he  decided  to 
steal  the  first  edible  thing  he  saw  and  trust  to  his 
swift  running  for  escape.  The  whip  was  only  a con- 
tingency, albeit  a dreadful  one, — but  the  hunger  was 
a horrible  actuality.  Kanu  made  for  the  outskirts  of 
the  city  and  began  to  prowl  about  seeking  for  food 
to  steal. 

In  the  valley  between  Table  Mountain  and  the 
Lion’s  Head  were  the  dwellings  of  a number  of 
coloured  people  of  the  very  lowest  class.  Most  of 
the  dwellings  were  miserable  huts  built  of  sacking  and 
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other  rubbish,  and  standing  in  small  clearings  made  in 
the  thick,  primaeval  scrub.  In  the  vicinity  of  some  of 
these  huts  fowls  were  pecking  about.  Kanu  skirted 
the  inhabited  part  of  the  valley,  marking,  with  a view 
to  possible  contingencies,  the  huts  near  which  fowls 
appeared  to  be  most  plentiful.  In  a path  near  a hut 
which  stood  somewhat  distant  from  any  others,  the 
matchless  eye  of  the  Bushman  discerned  a well- 
grown  brood  of  chickens,  evidently  just  released  from 
parental  tutelage.  A swift  glamce  showed  him  how 
he  might,  unobserved,  get  between  them  and  the 
hut.  After  worming  his  way  through  the  scrub  he 
emerged  close  to  the  unsuspicious  poultry,  into  the 
midst  of  which  he  flung  his  stick,  quick  as  lightning 
and  with  practised  hand.  Two  chickens  lay  strug- 
gling on  the  ground.  The  others  fled  homeward,  with 
wild  cacklings. 

Within  the  space  of  a couple  of  seconds  Kanu  had 
clutched  the  two  unhappy  fowls,  wrung  their  necks 
and  wrapped  them  up  in  his  tattered  kaross.  Then 
he  sprang  aside,  ran  for  a few  yards  and  dropped 
like  a stone.  A man  and  a boy  came  rushing  up 
the  pathway  and  then  commenced  searching  the 
thicket  in  every  direction.  Once  the  man  passed 
within  a yard  of  the  trembling  Bushman,  whose 
back  began  to  tingle  painfully.  However  the  danger 
passed,  so  after  a short  time  he  crept  along  through 
the  thicket  to  a safe  distance,  and  then  fled  up  to  the 
mountain  side  to  where  he  had  left  Elsie. 

Bitter  was  the  poor  child’s  disappointment  when 
she  heard  that  the  Governor  did  not  live  in  Cape 
Town  after  all.  However,  Kanu  was  sanguine  now 
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of  being  able  to  locate  the  dwelling  they  had  so  long 
and  so  painfully  sought  for. 

Kanu  soon  lit  a fire  and  cooked  the  chickens, 
which  proved  tender  and  toothsome.  The  Bushman 
ate  hardly  anything  but  the  entrails.  He  lied  freely 
to  Elsie  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
come  by  the  birds,  and  waxed  nobly  mendacious  as 
to  the  amount  of  food  which  he  pretended  to  have 
enjoyed  during  the  day. 

Next  morning  Elsie’s  feet  were  still  so  much  in- 
flamed that  she  could  hardly  put  them  to  the  ground. 
Kanu  gave  her  the  rest  of  the  meat, — which,  as  the 
chickens  had  been  but  small  to  begin  with — came  to 
very  little.  Then  he  bade  her  farewell,  promising  to 
be  back  as  early  in  the  afternoon  as  possible,  and 
started  on  his  way  along  the  western  flank  of  the 
mountain  to  Rondebosch. 

He  crossed  the  high  neck  which  connects  the 
eminence  known  as  “the  Devil’s  Peak”  with  Table 
Mountain.  This  name  used  then  to  cause  great 
scandal  to  the  Dutch  colonists, — the  term  being  an 
unconscious  perversion  by  the  English  of  the  original 
name  of  “ Duiven’s,”  or  “ Dove’s  ” Peak.  Then  he 
descended  the  almost  perpendicular  gorge  to  the 
thickets  behind  Groot  Schuur,  and  soon  found  him- 
self in  the  straggling  village  of  Rondebosch. 

It  did  not  take  him  long  to  find  the  big  house 
with  the  tall  stone  shafts  before  it,  as  described  by 
the  old  beggar.  His  eye  caught  a glint  of  scarlet 
through  the  trees, — yes,  there  were  the  two  soldiers 
walking  up  and  down,  armed  with  guns  from  the 
muzzles  of  which  long  bright  knives  projected. 
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However,  it  was  best  to  make  sure,  so  he  took  up 
a position  fronting  the  house,  but  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road.  He  saw  people  going  in  and  coming 
out,  some  in  scarlet  and  some  in  wonderfully  shiny 
black  clothes.  Several  people  passed  by,  but  they 
all  looked  too  important  for  him  to  accost.  At 
length  a miserable-looking  coloured  woman  hobbled 
by  and  he  plucked  up  courage  to  address  her  : 

“ What  are  those  two  men  walking  up  and  down 
for  ? ” 

“ Who  are  you  that  you  don’t  know  soldiers  when 
you  see  them  ? ” 

“ Are  these  soldiers  ; — and  what  are  they  doing 
here  ? ” 

“ Taking  care  of  the  Governor,  of  course.  That  is 
his  house.” 

At  last.  Well,  he  had  found  what  he  wanted,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  do  now  but  to  tell  Elsie,  and 
bring  her  out  here  as  soon  as  her  feet  were  better. 

But  now  that  the  excitement  of  the  quest  which 
had  sustained  him  hitherto  was  over,  a sudden  agony 
of  hunger  gripped  his  vitals  like  a vice,  and  he  felt 
that  he  must  presently  eat  or  die.  Elsie,  too  ! He 
had  only  left  her  a bite  of  cold  chicken.  He  would 
go  and  seek  for  more  prey.  The  whip  was  clean 
forgotten.  Hunger — supremely  agonizing  hunger — 
held  him  by  the  throat.  He  would  go  and  seek  for 
more  fowls.  There  must  be  other  places  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city  where  they  were  obtainable.  So 
Kanu  started  swiftly  back  along  the  main  road  to 
Cape  Town,  with  all  his  faculties  concentrated  upon 
fowls  and  the  stealing  thereof. 
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It  was  early  afternoon  when  he  reached  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city.  The  sun  shone  oppressively  ; 
there  was  hardly  a soul  to  be  seen. 

He  passed  a little  shop,  the  proprietor  of  which, — 
a stout  Malay,  was  apparently  sleeping  under  a small 
awning  hung  over  the  front  to  protect  the  wares  from 
the  sun.  A barrow,  piled  with  cakes  and  other 
comestibles,  stood  at  his  side.  They  were  queer, 
outlandish-looking  eatables,  such  as  Kanu  had  never 
seen  before.  The  sight  and  the  smell  made  him 
wolfish.  He  looked  up  and  down  the  street ; not  a 
soul  was  in  sight.  He  tightened  his  left  arm  against 
his  side  and  let  a fold  of  the  ragged  kaross  hang 
over  it  like  a bag.  Then  he  shuffled  his  feet  on  the 
ground  to  test  the  slumber  of  the  Malay,  who  gave 
no  sign  of  observance.  Then  he  clutched  as  many 
of  the  cakes  as  his  hands  would  hold,  placed  them  in 
his  improvised  bag,  and  hurried  away  on  tip-toe. 
Just  afterwards  a strong  grasp  compressed  his  neck 
and  he  was  borne  to  the  ground.  When  he  managed 
to  turn  his  head  he  saw  the  enraged  countenance  of 
the  Malay  glaring  down  upon  him. 

Kanu  stood  in  the  dock,  looking  like  the  terrified 
wild  animal  that  he  was,  and  pleaded  “ guilty  ” to 
stealing  the  cakes.  He  had  spent  the  night  in  a 
foetid  cell  with  a number  of  other  delinquents  who 
had  been  scummed  off  the  streets.  The  case  at- 
tracted no  particular  attention,  being  one  of  a 
class  very  common  in,  it  may  be  supposed,  every 
city. 

The  prisoner  took  some  pains  to  explain  to  the 
bench  how  hungry — how  very  hungry  he  had  been, 
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and  how  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  pass  by  the 
food  after  he  had  seen  and  smelt  it. 

The  magistrate  asked  Kanu  where  he  had  come 
from  and  what  he  was  doing  in  Cape  Town.  The 
reply  came  in  the  form  of  a long,  rambling  state- 
ment which  caused  the  minor  officials  to  titter 
audibly,  and  the  obvious  untruthfulness  of  which 
caused  His  Worship  to  frown  with  judicial  severity. 
He  had  come — the  Bushman  said — from  a great 
distance,  but  from  what  exact  locality  he  begged  to 
be  excused  from  saying.  His  business  in  Cape  Town 
was  “ a big  thing  ” ; no  less  than  an  interview  with 
the  Governor.  If  Mynheer  would  only  let  him  go 
to  seek  a companion  who  was  waiting  for  him,  and 
who  must,  by  this  time,  be  very  hungry  indeed  ; — 
and  would  let  him  have  a piece  of  bread — just  one 
little  piece  of  bread  no  bigger  than  his  hand,  he 
would  promise  to  return  at  once. — And  if  Mynheer 
would  let  him  and  his  companion  be  taken  before 
the  Governor,  Mynheer  would  soon  see  that  the 
story  he  told  was  true. 

Then  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  knew  that  he  had 
done  wrong  in  stealing  the  cakes,  and  consequently 
he  deserved  punishment,  but  Mynheer  must  please 
remember  how  hungry  he  had  been,  and  how  hungry 
his  companion  had  been,  and  not  give  him  the  whip. 
He  had  heard  that  “ brown  people  ” were  whipped  in 
Cape  Town  if  they  stole,  which  was  quite  right  if 
they  stole  when  they  were  not  hungry.  He  had 
never  stolen  before  ; he  had  only  stolen  this  time 
because  he  could  get  nothing  to  eat,  and  had  been 
unable  to  find  the  Governor.  Only  two  things  he 
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begged  of  Mynheer  : to  let  him  go  to  his  companion 
with  a little  piece  of  bread  ; — she  had  had  nothing 
to  eat  since  yesterday  morning,  and  must  be  very 
hungry  now,  and  frightened,  for  she  had  been  alone 
all  night.  The  other  favour  was  that  Mynheer  might 
spare  him  the  whip. 

By  this  time  everyone  in  court, — except  His 
Worship,  who  had  no  sense  of  humour, — was  almost 
convulsed  with  merriment  at  the  quaint  and  guileful 
fictions  of  the  Bushman.  Where,  wondered  care- 
lessly some  of  the  more  thoughtful,  had  this  “ onbe- 
schafte  ” savage  learnt  to  practise  such  artful  hocus 
pocus.  It  was,  they  thought,  an  interesting  object 
lesson,  as  proving  the  essential  and  hopelessly- 
mendacious  depravity  of  the  Bushman  race. 

His  Worship  was  “ down  on  ” vagrancy  in  all  its 
forms.  Probably,  being  responsible  for  the  good 
order  of  the  city,  he  had  to  be.  His  official  har- 
angue in  passing  sentence  was  not  long,  nor, — with 
the  exception  of  the  last  paragraph, — interesting, 
even  to  Kanu.  This  last  paragraph  struck  into  the 
brain  of  the  Bushman  with  a smart  like  that  pro- 
duced by  one  of  the  poisoned  arrows  of  his  own  race, 
for  it  sentenced  him  to  receive  that  whipping  the 
dread  of  which  had  persistently  haunted  his  waking 
and  sleeping  dreams.  In  addition  he  was  to  be 
imprisoned  for  a week — the  greater  portion  of 
which  had  to  be  spent  upon  spare  diet.  After  this 
he  had  to  leave  the  precincts  of  the  city  within 
twenty-four  hours,  on  pain  of  a further  application 
of  the  lash. 

Kanu,  the  Bushman  thief,  received  his  stripes 
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dumbly,  as  a wild  animal  should  ; but  the  bitter 
physical  agony  which  he  underwent  when  the  cruel 
lash  cut  through  the  skin  of  his  emaciated  body  ex- 
pressed itself  in  writhings  and  contortions  which,  the 
prison  warders  said  (and  they  spoke  from  an  ex- 
tended experience),  were  funnier  than  any  they  had 
ever  seen  before.  The  spare  diet  he  did  not  so 
much  mind,  being  well  accustomed  to  that  sort  of 
thing. 

After  the  shock  of  his  punishment,  which  had 
dulled  every  other  feeling  for  the  time,  had  some- 
what passed  away,  Kanu  realised  that  by  this  time 
Elsie  must  surely  be  dead,  and  he  fell,  accordingly, 
into  bitter,  if  savage,  tribulation.  But  soon  he  found 
himself  thinking,  in  quite  a civilized  way,  that  it  was 
better,  after  all,  that  the  blind  child  should  be  free 
from  her  sufferings.  Then  Kanu  turned  his  face  to 
the  wall  of  his  cell  and  slept  with  inconsiderable 
waking  intervals,  throughout  the  rest  of  his  period  of 
durance. 

When  he  was  released  a throb  almost  of  joy  went 
through  the  Bushman’s  untutored  breast.  Freedom, 
to  the  wild  man,  is  as  necessary  as  to  the  sea-mew. 
He  hurried  from  the  gaol  door  and  made  his  way  up 
the  side  of  the  mountain  to  where  he  had  left  Elsie 
eight  days  before,  expecting  to  find  her  lying  white 
among  the  rocks,  half-covered  by  her  shining  hair. 

Bushmen,  everyone  says,  have  no  hearts, — yet  a 
spasm  contracted  the  throat  of  this  Bushman  as  he 
neared  the  spot  where  he  had  left  the  blind  girl, 
which,  in  the  case  of  a civilized  man,  would  have 
been  attributed  to  an  agony  of  grief. 

G 
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But  no  trace  of  Elsie  could  he  see.  His  keen, 
microscopic  eye  searched  the  ground  for  a sign,  but 
none  was  visible.  The  north-east  wind  had  blown  ; 
the  swift  springing  of  vegetation  had  affected  Nature’s 
obliterative  work — wiping  away  the  faint  traces  of 
the  tragedy  from  this  small  theatre  as  completely  as 
Time,  with  the  assistance  of  lichens,  grass  and  a few 
others  of  Nature’s  busy  legion,  will  finally  obliterate 
man  with  all  his  works  and  pomps. 

No  sign. — Stay, — there,  floating  on  the  slow,  sweet 
stream  of  sun-buoyant  air,  quivered  a yellow  thread, 
— bright  as  materialised  sunlight.  It  hung  from  the 
bough  of  a shrub  upon  which  bright,  sweet-scented 
buds  were  struggling  through  between  cruel-looking, 
black  thorns,  and  miraculously  getting  the  best  of 
the  struggle.  Kanu  carefully  disentangled  the  pre- 
cious filament,  rolled  it  up  into  a minute  coil  and  put 
it  into  a little  bag  containing  several  namelessly- 
unpleasant  charms,  which  hung  by  a strand  of  twisted 
sinew  from  his  neck. 

Swiftly  the  Bushman  examined  every  nook  and 
cranny  in  the  vicinity,  but  no  other  trace  of  the  blind 
girl  he  had  served  so  faithfully  and  unselfishly  could 
be  found.  Then  his  eyes  began  to  swim  with  what 
in  the  case  of  a European  would  certainly  have  been 
called  tears,  and  his  throat  tightened  once  more  with 
the  same  sensation  he  had  a few  minutes  previously 
experienced. 

Far  away  to  the  northward  the  great  blue  peaks 
of  the  Drakenstein  glowed  and  pulsed  in  the  sun- 
shine, while  their  hollows  were  dyed  a more  wonder- 
ful purple  than  Tyrian  artificer  ever  took  from  the 
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depths  of  the  Mediterranean.  Beyond  this  range, 
albeit  on  the  other  side  of  an  almost  interminable 
series  of  other  ranges,  seemingly  as  impassable,  lay 
the  desert  ; and  towards  this  Kanu  the  Bushman 
sighed  his  savage  soul. 

One  more  look  round — lest,  haply  he  might  have 
left  some  sign  unread  or  some  nook  unsearched  ; — 
one  more  recurrence  of  the  unaccountable  (for  a 
Bushman)  sensation  in  his  throat,  and  Kanu  set  his 
face  to  the  North,  and  went  forth  for  ever  from  the 
shadow  of  the  dwelling-places  of  civilized  men. 


CHAPTER  XI 


ELSIE  AND  THE  SATYRS 

THE  long  day  drew  to  a close  but  Elsie,  with  the 
sweet  steadfastness  of  a nature  that  had  hardly 
ever  known  what  it  was  to  repine,  did  not  feel  im- 
patient. She  knew  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
her  to  go  to  Rondebosch  until  the  following  day,  so 
she  was  content  to  sit  in  the  mild  sunlight,  bathing 
her  feet  in  the  cool  stream. 

The  portion  of  cold  chicken  that  remained  she 
had  divided  into  two,  one  of  which  she  ate  for 
breakfast.  When  she  knew  from  the  coolness  of 
the  air  that  the  sun  had  gone  down,  she  ate  the 
remainder.  When  night  came  she  wondered  why 
Kanu  had  not  arrived,  and  the  wild  thought  that  he 
might  by  some  wonderful  chance  have  seen  the 
Governor  and  then  gone  straight  off  to  procure  her 
father’s  release  lifted  her  heart  for  one  moment’s 
wild  delight.  But  she  soon  saw  the  impossibility  of 
her  imaginings,  and  her  joy  fell,  broken-winged,  to 
earth.  However,  her  spirits  soon  regained  the  former 
mean.  Fear  she  felt  not ; the  only  thing  that  had 
caused  her  terror  was  the  mob  of  boys  in  the  street 
of  the  city,  but  here,  where  Kanu  had  placed  her,  she 
felt  quite  safe.  To  those  who  are  blind  from  birth 
darkness  harbours  no  more  terror  than  day. 
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Although  the  lovely  scene  which  lay  around  her 
was  cut  off  from  her  cognizance  by  the  failure  of  her 
principal  channel  of  sense,  her  remaining  faculties 
had  been  so  sharpened  by  the  striving  of  the  im- 
prisoned individuality  to  apprehend  its  environment, 
that  she  might  almost  be  said  to  have  developed  a 
special  sense  which  those  possessing  sight  have  no 
idea  of.  To  Elsie  the  evening  was  full  of  beauty 
and  for  one  short  hour  she  was  soothed  in  the  lap  of 
Peace. 

The  faint,  far-off  murmur  of  the  city  stole  up  and 
seemed  to  cluster  like  a lot  of  echo-swallows  against 
the  sheer  rock-wall  that  soared  into  its  snow-white 
fleece  of  cloud  above  her  head.  To  her  fine-strung 
ear  they  made  music.  She  wondered  in  what 
direction  her  father’s  prison  lay.  Perhaps  he  had 
breathed  the  very  air  which  now,  full  of  the  scents 
and  ichor  of  the  sea,  gently  stirred  her  locks. 

The  dew-fall  made  everything  damp  ; it  was  cold 
and  she  longed  for  a fire.  Why  was  Kanu  so  long 
in  coming  back? — Her  mind  searched  in  vain  for  an 
explanation.  Could  it  be  possible,  after  all,  that  he 
had  seen  the  Governor  and  then  gone  with  the  soldier 
and  the  great  key  to  effect  her  father’s  release  ? Even 
now  he  might  be  hurrying  up  the  rugged  path,  under 
the  faithful  Bushman’s  guidance,  to  greet  the  beloved 
child  who  had  dared,  suffered  and  accomplished  so 
much  for  his  sake.  No,  she  reflected  with  a sigh,  that 
was  hardly  to  be  hoped.  The  Governor  would, 
doubtless,  want  to  see  and  talk  to  herself  before 
taking  any  steps.  Kanu  was,  after  all,  only  a 
Bushman,  and,  although  she  knew  how  brave  and 
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honest  and  true  he  was,  and  how  superior  to  his 
race,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Governor 
would  recognise  his  good  qualities  at  the  very  outset 
of  their  acquaintance. 

But  where  was  Kanu  ? It  was  most  extraordinary 
that  he  should  have  left  her  so  long  as  this,  all  alone. 
Surely  he  could  not  have  forgotten  that  she  had  no 
food  and  no  means  of  lighting  a fire. 

It  was  now,  she  knew,  very  late,  for  the  noises  had 
died  down  and  the  city  lay  as  silent  as  the  grave. 
She  knew  also  that  Kanu  was  not  anywhere  near. 
Last  evening  her  supersensitive  ear  had  been  able  to 
detect  his  approaching  footsteps  long,  long  before  he 
arrived.  She  was  now  very  hungry  indeed  and  the 
penetrating  dew  had  chilled  her  to  the  bone.  But 
she  was  accustomed  to  exposure  and  she  did  not 
suffer  in  this  respect  as  another  might  have  done. 
She  was  crouched  under  the  lee  of  a rock.  Drawing 
her  knees  up  for  the  sake  of  warmth  she  shook  her 
tresses  out  over  her  like  a tent,  and  soon  fell  asleep. 

She  awoke  suddenly  and  started  up  with  a wild 
cry,  her  every  nerve  tingling  with  horror.  From  the 
krantz-ledges  above  her  head  were  issuing  strident 
shrieks  and  hoarse  roarings.  In  an  instant  she 
recognised  the  sounds  : — they  came  from  a troop  of 
large,  fierce,  dog-faced  baboons  which  had  taken  up 
their  quarters  on  the  face  of  the  cliff. 

The  baboons  were  having  one  of  those  noisy 
scuffles  which,  several  times  in  the  course  of  a night, 
invariably  disturb  an  encampment  of  these  animals. 
Down  the  face  of  the  cliff  came  bounding  good-sized 
pebbles  and  even  small  rocks,  dislodged  by  the 
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struggling  simians.  These  thudded  into  the  grass 
or  crashed  into  the  bushes  close  beside  her.  Seizing 
the  short  staff  which  she  always  carried,  the  terror- 
smitten  child  felt  her  course  away  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  cliff  and  began  descending  the  mountain  with 
stumbling  steps. 

The  sole  and  only  terror  which  Elsie  had  felt  on  her 
native  farm, — the  dread  of  these  animals, — returned 
upon  her  with  irresistible  force.  The  Tanqua  Valley 
was  full  of  these  monsters,  whose  hoarse  roarings, 
heard  from  afar,  haunted  the  dreams  of  her  nervous 
childhood.  In  seasons  of  drought  they  would  some- 
times rush  in  among  a flock  of  sheep  and  tear  open 
the  stomachs  of  the  young  lambs  with  their  powerful 
paws,  for  the  sake  of  the  newly-drunk  milk.  To 
Elsie  and  her  kind  the  baboon  took  the  place  of  the 
dragon,  the  giant,  and  the  gnome,  around  which 
cluster  the  terrors  of  northern  childhood. 

Bruised,  bleeding,  and  palpitating  with  horror,  the 
poor  little  blind  child  stumbled  on  down  the  rough, 
brambly  mountain  side  until  she  lost  her  footing  and 
fell  heavily  over  a ledge.  Then  she  swooned  from  the 
combined  mental  and  physical  shock,  and  for  a time 
lay  still  in  merciful  unconsciousness.  When  she 
revived  she  could  not  at  first  realise  what  had 
occurred  ; then  the  horror  came  back  upon  her  like 
a flood,  and  she  once  more  arose  and  staggered  for- 
ward, groping  before  her  with  her  stick. 

Then  came  another  dreadful  thought  : — Kanu 
would  not  now  know  where  to  find  her  when  he 
returned.  What  was  she  to  do  ? She  had  dreaded 
the  boys  in  the  cruel,  perplexing  city — yet  she  felt 
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that  she  could  now  fly  to  them  for  protection — if  she 
only  knew  the  way.  And  Kanu  might — the  thought 
brought  a momentary  gleam  of  cheerfulness — possibly 
track  her  course  down  the  mountain  side,  but — if  she 
once  reached  the  streets  he  would  never  be  able  to 
trace  her.  No, — she  had  better  remain  somewhere 

on  the  mountain. — But  the  baboons — thus  the  poor, 
over-laden  little  brain  reeled  along  the  mazes  of  a 
labyrinth  of  frightful  alternatives. 

Now  her  alert  senses  told  her  that  the  day  was 
breaking  and  the  sweet  influences  of  the  dawn 
brought  a momentary  relief  from  the  worst  of  her 
imaginary  terrors.  She  thanked  God  with  happy 
tears  for  the  returning  of  the  blessed  day.  But 
almost  immediately  afterwards  the  ripple  of  relief 
was  swamped  by  a returning  tide  of  dismay. 

Even  at  this  late  day  the  baboons  of  Table 
Mountain  sometimes  assume  a very  threatening 
attitude  to  persons  rambling  alone  in  the  more 
unfrequented  spots,  but  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Cape  settlement  these  great  simians  were  far  more 
daring.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  them  to 
raid  the  vineyards  and  gardens  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  city  in  the  early  morning,  — and  this  is  what 
they  were  preparing  to  do  on  the  occasion  of  Elsie’s 
great  travail.  At  the  first  streak  of  light  they  began 
to  descend  from  the  krantzes  and  spread  in  skirmish- 
ing order  over  the  slopes  beneath.  The  centre  of 
the  scattered  column  headed  direct  for  the  spot 
where  Elsie  lay  cowering,  and  it  was  the  guttural 
bark  by  which  the  animal  that  discovered  her 
announced  the  presence  of  a human  being  to  the 
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others,  that  gave  her  such  a redoubled  shock  of 
dread. 

She  tried  to  move,  but  her  strength  failed  her ; so 
she  crept  under  a bush  and  lay  there,  crouched  and 
quaking.  On  right  and  left  she  could  hear  the 
harsh  signals  of  the  sentinels,  from  flank  to  flank  of 
the  long-extended  troop.  Far  and  near  she  could 
hear  the  stones  being  rolled  over  as  the  baboons 
searched  for  scorpions  and  other  vermin. 

She  heard  a rustling  close  -to  her,  and  then  a 
guttural  grunt  of  mingled  curiosity  and  surprise. 
The  horrors  of  the  situation  struck  her  rigid,  and 
she  ceased,  for  a few  seconds,  to  breathe.  The 
baboon  was  now  close  to  her,  wondering  no  doubt, 
as  to  who  and  what  she  was.  Then,  with  a move- 
ment which  combined  the  elements  of  a slap  and  a 
scratch,  the  creature  drove  its  hairy  paw  into  her  face. 

With  a long,  shrill  shriek  Elsie  sprang  to  her  feet 
and  fled  down  the  steep  slope.  A thorny  shrub 
caught  and  held  her  dress  fast.  She  thought  that 
one  of  the  monsters  had  overtaken  and  captured  her, 
and  she  fell  to  the  ground  and  lay  huddled  in  a 
swoon  that  was  very  nigh  to  death. 

The  fruit-orchard  at  the  back  of  the  du  Plessis’ 
dwelling  had  on  several  occasions  suffered  severely 
from  the  depredations  of  the  baboons.  Thus,  when- 
ever these  brutes  were  heard  roaring  and  coughing 
on  the  mountain  side — which  usually  happened  in 
the  very  early  morning,  it  was  customary  for  all  the 
male  members  of  the  household  to  turn  out  in  a 
body,  to  repel  the  attack. 
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On  this  occasion  the  slaves,  armed  with  whatever 
weapons  could  be  hurriedly  laid  hands  on,  and 
headed  by  the  old  white  - headed  gardener,  who 
carried  a blunderbuss  of  ancient  make,  rushed  out 
to  protect  the  fruit.  Mr  du  Plessis  and  his  two 
daughters  joined  in  the  sortie  a few  minutes  after- 
wards. The  girls  enjoyed  this  sort  of  thing  very 
much,  and  the  cry  of  “ baviaan  ” would  turn  them 
out  of  bed  earlier,  and  more  quickly,  than  anything 
else.  The  sensation  of  “ creeps,”  which  any  enter- 
prise involving  a small  tincture  of  imaginary  danger 
brings,  is  dear  to  the  youthful  female  breast. 

On  the  present  occasion  the  enemy  made  even 
less  show  of  resistance  than  usual.  Driven  back  in 
disorder,  they  retreated  to  the  mountain  krantzes 
which  were  inaccessible  to  all  but  themselves,  hoarsely 
defiant  and  threatening  what  they  would  do  next 
time. 

The  morning  was  delightful  as  only  an  early 
morning  can  be  when  listless  Spring  coquettes  with 
impatient  Summer  under  a cloudless,  calm,  and 
southern  sky  ; so  Mr  du  Plessis  and  his  daughters 
decided  to  spend  some  of  the  time  which  must 
elapse  before  breakfast  would  be  ready  in  strolling 
over  the  flower-strewn  mountain  slope.  The  lovely 
bay  lay  like  a white-fringed  purple  robe  cast  down 
to  earth  from  the  couch  of  some  regal  goddess  ; in 
the  deep,  deep  hollows  of  the  Drakenstein  the 
shattered  remnants  of  the  host  of  conquered  night 
were  cowering  ; overhead  the  scarred  crags  of  Table 
Mountain  lent,  by  force  of  contrast,  a splendid  foil 
to  the  softness  of  the  rest  of  the  landscape. 
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They  had  left  the  footpath  and  were  wandering 
among  the  dew-bejewelled  bushes.  Suddenly,  with 
one  accord  they  all  stood  still ; before  them  lay 
what  appeared  to  be  the  dead  body  of  a young  girl, 
fallen  upon  its  face. 

Mr  du  Plessis  stepped  forward  and  bent  over  the 
pallid  form.  He  ascertained  that  it  still  contained 
life,  and  he  signed  to  the  two  girls  to  approach. 

They  turned  the  unconscious  frame  over  upon  its 
back  and  placed  the  slack  limbs,  in  an  easy  position. 
The  face  was  untouched,  but  the  poor  hands  had 
been  sorely  torn  by  thorns.  The  lips  were  almost 
bloodless  and  the  whole  form  as  cold  as  the  earth  it 
lay  on.  The  hair,  sadly  tangled,  glowed  in  the 
sunshine  like  live  gold. 

“ The  blind  girl  we  saw  with  the  Bushman,”  said 
Helena,  in  an  awed  whisper. 

“ Yes, — ” said  Mr  du  Plessis, — “ there  has  been 
some  foul  play  here.  You  girls  rub  her  body  as  hard 
as  you  can  and  loosen  her  dress  at  the  throat ; I will 
run  and  send  Ranzo  and  one  of  the  boys  with  a 
basket-chair.” 

It  was  not  long  before  the  chair  arrived,  carried 
by  two  strong  slaves.  Elsie  was  tenderly  lifted  from 
the  cold  earth  and  carried  down  to  the  cottage, 
where  she  was  soon  laid  upon  a soft,  warm  bed. 
Her  damp  clothes  were  removed  and  warm  wraps 
substituted.  The  doctor  had  been  sent  for  at  once, 
but  in  the  meantime  Mrs  du  Plessis  poured  a hot 
cordial  down  her  throat.  This  soon  caused  a glow 
of  warmth  to  spread  over  the  almost  pulseless 
body. 
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Soon  the  doctor  arrived  and  ordered  that  the 
patient  should  be  laid  in  a warm  bath.  This  caused 
her  to  revive  considerably.  When  her  eyes  opened 
it  seemed  as  if  they  were  filled  with  the  pain  of  the 
whole  world.  After  swallowing  a little  nourishment 
she  fell  into  a swoon-like  sleep,  which  lasted  all  day 
and  into  the  middle  of  the  night. 

When  Elsie  awoke  it  was  to  delirium  of  the  most 
painful  kind.  Ever  and  anon  she  would  shriek  with 
terror  and  try  to  spring  from  the  bed.  This  lasted 
for  several  days,  until  the  doctor  feared  brain-fever. 
However,  she  once  more  fell  asleep,  and  lay  for  days 
like  a faintly-breathing  statue.  She  was  wakened 
now  and  then  and  given  nourishment,  which  she 
mechanically  swallowed,  — immediately  afterwards 
sank  back  to  deepest  sleep. 

The  strange  story  of  the  finding  of  the  blind  girl 
with  the  wonderful  hair  had  in  the  meantime  spread 
abroad,  and  the  circumstance  aroused  general  in- 
terest. Many  now  recalled  having  seen  the  strange 
pair  wandering  up  and  down  the  streets  upon  their 
hopeless  quest,  and  regretted,  too  late,  that  they 
had  not  rendered  assistance.  Public  feeling, — that 
mad  perverter  of  probabilities, — was  very  much 
aroused  against  Kanu,  and  had  that  unhappy  Bush- 
man been  caught  it  would  have  gone  hard  with  him. 
However,  Kanu,  with  his  savage  equivalent  for  the 
emotion  of  grief,  was  straining  every  nerve  to  get  as 
far  away  from  civilization  as  possible,  bent  on  hiding 
his  suspected  head  in  the  depths  of  the  uttermost 
desert. 

Many  were  the  visitors  at  the  cottage  on  the 
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mountain  slope  during  Elsie’s  illness.  When  the 
child  grew  better  a favoured  few  were  allowed  to 
take  a peep  into  the  dimly-lighted  room  where,  upon 
a bed  as  white  as  snow,  the  pallid,  pathetically- 
beautiful  image  of  tragic  suffering  lay.  The  won- 
derful hair  had  been  carefully  combed  ; it  flowed 
like  a golden  cataract  over  the  headrail  of  the  bed- 
stead. When  the  light  of  a candle  shone  upon  it 
through  the  gloom  of  the  darkened  room  the 
beholders  marvelled  at  a depth  and  richness  of 
colour  such  as  they  had  never  before  thought 
possible. 

Up  from  the  vaults  of  blank  unconsciousness 
floated  the  mind  of  the  blind  girl  until  she  became 
cognizant  of  her  immediate  surroundings  ; but  the 
past  remained  to  her  an  utter  blank.  Bit  by  bit  she 
recovered  the  faculty  of  speech.  It  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  she  re-acquired  it,  for  she  picked 
up  words  from  those  around  her  almost  as  an  infant 
does— only  more  rapidly  and  intelligently.  Her 
sweet,  equable  disposition  had  not  altered.  Thus, 
she  began  to  fill  in  the  obliterated  pages  of  her 
mind  with  serene  unconsciousness.  She  never 
laughed,  but  a strain  of  music,  a sweet  scent,  or  a 
soft  touch  from  the  hands  she  had  learnt  to  love 
for  their  constant  kindness  would  bring  to  her  pale 
face  the  light  of  a rare  smile,  and  flood  it  with  a 
soft  colour  that  was  good  to  behold. 

Thus  blind  Elsie,  after  her  sore  travail  and  dis- 
appointment, drifted,  a derelict,  into  a harbour  of 
safety  and  loving-kindness. 


CHAPTER  XII 


ELSIE’S  AWAKENING 

FOUR  years  had  come  and  gone ; four  times 
had  the  winter  rains  from  the  hidden  Antarctic 
floated  up  to  the  storm-smitten  shores  of  that  con- 
tinent over  which  the  wings  of  Ancient  Mystery 
still  brood,  and  made  sweet  the  ways  of  Spring. 

The  cottage  still  stood  on  the  slope  of  Table 
Mountain  but  it  was  no  longer  alone  ; other  dwellers 
of  the  city  had  selected  sites  and  built  near  it. 
Moreover,  it  could  not  so  readily  be  seen  from  a 
distance  as  formerly,  for  the  reason  that  the  bowering 
trees  had  enviously  stretched  forth  their  boughs 
around  it. 

Mr  and  Mrs  du  Plessis  had  been  tenderly  dealt 
with  by  Time  ; being  young  in  heart  they  still  knew 
youth,  and  the  lady’s  French  vivacity  remained  un- 
impaired. Gertrude  and  Helena  had  grown  into 
young  women  comely  to  see,  and  the  path  leading 
to  their  dwelling  was  often  trodden  by  the  feet  of 
the  young  men  of  the  city  and  the  officers  of  the 
garrison.  The  suit  of  a young  minister  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  had  found  favour  with  Gertrude. 
He  had  graduated  in  Leyden  in  a distinguished 
manner  three  years  previously.  Mr  Brand  and 
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Gertrude  were  engaged  and  meant  to  be  married  in 
the  early  part  of  the  ensuing  year. 

The  greatest  change  was,  however,  to  be  seen  in 
Elsie.  She  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age  and  as 
beautiful  as  a lily.  Tall  and  slight,  her  sweet  face 
marble-pale,  her  deep  eyes  fringed  with  long,  brown 
lashes  and  her  wonderful  hair  full  of  amber  hues 
mingled  with  the  golden  tints  of  dawn,  the  blind 
girl  who  dwelt  in  darkness  was  the  sunshine  of  the 
household. 

Although  her  mind  was  still  a blank  so  far  as  events 
that  had  occurred  previous  to  her  waking  in  the 
home  of  her  protector  were  concerned,  her  intellect 
otherwise  was  quite  unimpaired.  Her  memory  had 
regained  its  old  strength,  and  once  more  she  became 
remarkable  for  never  forgetting  anything  she  ex- 
perienced. She  was  quite  without  fear  except  of 
the  baboons,  the  barking  of  which  upon  the  moun- 
tain side  always  made  her  tremble.  It  was  this 
circumstance  which  led  the  old  doctor  who  attended 
the  household  to  express  his  belief  that  she  would 
one  day  recover  her  memory.  She  was  called 
Agatha  by  the  du  Plessis  after  numerous  attempts 
to  elicit  her  name  had  failed. 

The  Reverend  Philip  Brand,  Gertrude’s  fiancee, 
was  an  earnest  and  a muscular  Christian.  He  was  a 
man  who  held  quite  original  views  upon  most  ques- 
tions ; one  peculiarity  of  his  being  that  he  rather 
preferred  the  society  of  the  very  bad  to  that  of  the 
correspondingly  good.  The  visitation  of  the  un- 
fortunates condemned  to  serve  in  chains  at  the 
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quarries  on  Robben  Island  was  a self-imposed 
branch  of  his  duties  which  he  took  the  greatest 
interest  in. 

“ I have  recently  come  in  contact,”  he  said  one 
day  to  Gertrude,  “ with  a very  remarkable  man.  He 
is  a convict  at  Robben  Island, — a man  named  van 
der  Walt.  He  tried  to  murder  his  brother,  and  was 
sentenced  to  ten  years  imprisonment  in  conse- 
quence.” 

“ Yes  ; — and  why  does  he  specially  interest  you  ? ” 

“ Well, — ’tis  a very  curious  thing  ; — you  know 
that  I am  apt  to  take  a liking  to  reprobates  ; this 
man’s  influence  upon  me  is,  however,  very  strange. 
Whenever  I have  been  talking  to  him  I come  away 
with  the  impression  that  there  is  some  mistake, — 
that  he  is  God’s  minister  and  I am  the  criminal.” 

“ I wish  I could  meet  him.” 

“ I wish  you  could.  I can  hardly  describe  him. — 
The  man  is  as  humble  as  Christ  himself,  and  is 
always,  without  the  least  sign  of  cringing,  grateful 
for  the  least  attention.  He  does  not  talk  religion 
at  all  ; in  fact  he  tries  rather  to  avoid  the  subject, 
but  he  continually  endeavours  to  enlist  my  help 
towards  getting  favours  granted  for  the  other 
prisoners.  He  has  never,  so  far  as  I can  make  out, 
asked  for  anything  for  himself.” 

“ Do  you  know  the  particulars  of  his  crime  ? his  . 
story  ought  to  be  interesting.” 

“ I only  know  a few  of  the  bare  facts.  It  appears 
that  he  and  his  brother — they  lived  far  up  country, 
near  the  Roggeveld — had  been  quarrelling  for  years. 
One  day  they  met  in  the  veld,  and  this  one  shot  the 
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other  with  his  own  gun, — tried  to  murder  him,  in 
fact.  Murder  or  no  murder,  something  always  seems 
to  say  to  me  when  we  meet : ‘ That  man  is  a better 
Christian  than  you.’  ” 

“ Has  he  been  long  in  prison  ? ” 

“ About  eight  years.  They  tell  me  that  he  has 
never  been  known  during  all  that  time  to  disobey 
an  order  or  to  grumble  at  anything.  His  wife  died 
five  years  ago,  and  just  afterwards  his  little  daughter, 
whom  he  loved  better  than  anyone  else,  disappeared. 
They  say  his  health  afterwards  broke  down  com- 
pletely for  a time,  and  his  hair  and  beard  turned 
from  jet  black  to  pure  white  within  a few  months.” 

“ Poor  old  man, — why  don’t  they  let  him  out  if 
he  has  suffered  so  much  and  has  become  so  good  ? ” 
“ They  are  talking  of  asking  the  Governor  to 
commute  the  last  year  of  his  sentence.  I shall  do 
my  best  to  have  the  idea  carried  out,  but  I had 
better  not  move  in  the  matter  openly,  because  all 
say  I am  already  too  much  on  the  side  of  the 
convicts,  and  I am  no  longer  listened  to  when  I 
intercede  for  them.” 

Summer  had  not  yet  come,  but  its  approach  was 
making  itself  felt  from  afar.  The  du  Plessis’  were 
spending  the  day  on  the  western  side  of  the  penin- 
sula, where  the  South  Atlantic  tides,  steel-grey  and 
cold,  sweep  past  the  black,  broken  rocks.  To  land- 
ward the  bastioned  turrets  known  as  the  “Twelve 
Apostles  ” soared  into  a blue  sky ; from  seaward  the 
rollers  were  thundering  up,  in  front  of  a steady  north- 
west breeze. 

H 
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Elsie  had  been  placed  in  a comfortable  situation 
such  as  she  loved — safe  above  the  reach  of  the 
moving  waters,  but  where  faint  fragrant  whiffs  of 
spray  might  now  and  then  reach  her,  and  where 
the  generous  sunshine  prevented  her  from  feeling 
chilled.  She  loved  sometimes  to  be  left  alone  thus, 
so  the  others  wandered  away.  Soon  she  fell  into  a 
deep  sleep. 

When  the  strollers  returned  they  were  alarmed  at 
the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  blind  girl. 
She  was  sitting  straight  up  ; her  face  was  drawn,  her 
lips  were  parted  ; she  breathed  with  quick,  husky 
gasps  and  her  eyes  blazed.  The  two  girls  ran  up 
and  put  their  arms  around  her ; then  she  shrieked 
loudly,  and  became  almost  convulsed.  But  she  soon 
became  calmer  under  their  soothing  words  and 
touch. 

“ Kanu, — are  you  here  ? ” she  uttered. 

“ We  are  here  ; ” replied  Helena,  gently — “ Ger- 
trude and  I.  What  is  the  matter. — What  frightened 
you  ? ” 

“ Oh, — how  long  have  I been  sleeping. — Where  is 
Kanu  ? Where  am  I ? ” 

They  noticed  that  she  spoke  in  quite  a different 
tone  to  her  usual  one,  and  in  an  uncouth  idiom  they 
had  never  heard  from  her  before. 

“Hush,  dear — ” said  Helena,  soothingly.  She 
guessed  what  had  happened.  The  doctor  had  told 
her  that  an  awakening  of  the  girl’s  dormant  memory 
might  happen  at  any  time. — “ Hush, — do  not  trouble 
to  think  just  now.  You  will  remember  it  all  by  and 
by.” 
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Helena  drew  the  blind,  frightened  face  down  upon 
her  generous  breast,  whilst  Gertrude  softly  stroked 
the  rigid  hand  which  had  seized  one  of  hers  with 
such  a convulsive  grasp  as  caused  her  acute  pain. 
The  blind  girl’s  brain  was  reeling  perilously  near  to 
madness.  Like  a flood  came  the  memory  of  her 
journey  and  its  purpose — of  the  misery  of  disap- 
pointment, and  the  terror  of  the  baboons.  Her  mind 
began  anew  at  the  flight  from  Elandsfontein,  and 
retraced  every  painful  step  of  The  journey  which 
came  to  such  a tragic  close  in  the  inhospitable 
streets  of  the  city.  The  whole  pageant  went  through 
her  consciousness  in  a whirling  phantasmagoria. 

When  she  reached  that  stage  of  her  adventures 
wherein  she  left  the  dwelling  of  the  kind  old  coloured 
woman,  she  instinctively  passed  her  hand  over  her 
knees  to  feel  if  she  still  wore  the  dress  which  had 
been  lent  her  then.  Again  she  ascended  the  rugged 
slopes  of  Table  Mountain,  with  her  ears  filled  with 
the  horrid  shouts  of  the  persecuting  boys.  The  long- 
waited-for  Kanu  seemed  so  imminent  that  she  bent 
her  ear  to  listen  for  his  expected  step  in  the  sound 
of  the  rocking  surf.  Then  her  terror  of  the  baboons 
returned  upon  her  like  a hurricane  sweeping  every- 
thing away  in  fury  ; she  started  up  with  a shriek  and 
tried  to  rush  away. 

“ Oh  God, — the  baboons.  Kanu — Kanu.” 

“ Hush — hush,  dear,”  said  the  soothing  voice  of 
Helena  ; “ you  are  safe  with  us  ; nothing  can  hurt 
you.  Feel — we  are  holding  you  safely.” 

The  sudden  rupture  of  the  cells  in  the  blind  girl’s 
brain,  within  which  the  terrors  of  that  dire  morning 
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of  four  years  back  were  pent,  was  like  the  breaking 
of  the  Seventh  Seal.  The  shock  almost  unseated 
her  reason.  However,  she  gradually  came  to  realise 
that  she  was  with  friends,  whose  tender  touch  brought 
comfort  and  a sense  of  safety.  For  the  moment  the 
last  four  years  of  her  life  were  as  effectually  blotted 
out  as  though  they  had  never  been.  Then,  as  a 
tortured  sea  gradually  glasses  over  when  the  storm- 
cloud  has  passed  on,  although  it  yet  heaves  with 
silent  unrest,  her  mind  began  to  calm  down  and 
the  recollection  of  more  recent  events  to  dawn  upon 
the  verge  of  her  consciousness. 

“ But  where  is  Kanu  ? Why  did  he  not  come 
back  to  me  ? ” 

“ Was  Kanu  the  Bushman  who  led  you  about  ? ” 
asked  Helena,  gently. 

“ Kanu  left  me  on  the  mountain  and  went  to  find 
out  where  the  Governor  lived. — My  father— How 
long  ago  is  it — Where  have  I been  ? ” 

“ What  is  your  father’s  name  and  where  does  he 
live  ? ” asked  Gertrude. 

“ My  father  is  in  prison,  but  he  is  innocent,  and 
only  Kanu  and  I know  the  truth.  We  came  to  tell 
the  Governor,  so  that  he  might  let  my  father  out.” 

“ Come,  Agatha, — let  us  go  back  to  mother  and 
tell  her.” 

“ My  name  is  not  Agatha, — my  name  is  Elsie, — 
Elsie  van  der  Walt.” 

The  two  girls  looked  at  each  other  in  surprise, 
recalling  the  name  of  the  prisoner  in  whom  Mr 
Brand  was  so  much  interested,  and  of  whom  he  had 
spoken  several  times.  After  gently  assisting  Elsie 
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to  arise  they  led  her  to  where  the  other  members  of 
the  party  were  waiting.  Helena  then  drew  her 
mother  and  Mr  Brand  aside  and  told  them  of  what 
had  occurred. 

“ Find  out  her  father’s  Christian  name,”  said  the 
latter  ; “ if  it  is  Stephanus  you  may  safely  tell  her 
that  she  will  be  taken  to  him  to-morrow.  I will  get 
permission  to-night  and  arrange  to  have  a boat 
ready  in  the  morning.” 

“ Elsie — ” said  Helena,  passing  her  arm  over  the 
bewildered  girl’s  shoulder,  “ is  your  father’s  name 
Stephanus  van  der  Walt  ? ” 

“ Yes — yes, — that  is  his  name.  Is  he  still  in 
prison  ? ” 

“ He  is  still  in  prison,  but  he  is  well.  You  will 
be  taken  to  him  to-morrow.” 

The  light  of  a great  happiness  seemed  to  radiate 
from  Elsie’s  face.  At  last — at  last. — The  com- 
pensation for  the  long  travail  was  about  to  be  hers. 
And  he — the  innocent  and  long-suffering,  would  be 
freed  from  his  bonds. 

The  eventful  day  was  drawing  to  a close,  so  pre- 
parations for  the  return  homeward  were  at  once 
made.  Mr  Brand  started  on  foot  for  Cape  Town, 
by  a short  cut.  He  meant  to  call  upon  the  magis- 
trate at  once  and  obtain  a written  permission  to 
visit  Robben  Island  and  see  the  prisoner  on  the 
following  day. 

As  the  party  drove  homeward  Elsie  was  wrapped 
in  a trance  of  utter  happiness.  The  lovely  day  had 
ripened  into  a sunset-flower  of  gorgeous  and  surpass- 
ing richness,  and,  as  the  pony  drew  the  little  carriage 
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up  the  hill-side  to  the  peaceful  home  among  the 
trees,  its  rarest  light  seemed  to  be  intensified  in  and 
reflected  from  the  radiant  face  of  the  blind  girl. 

Elsie  spoke  no  more  that  night,  and  the  others 
made  no  attempt  to  disturb  her  blissful  silence.  In 
the  middle  of  the  night  Mrs  du  Plessis  arose,  lit  a 
candle  and  stepped  softly  to  the  room  where  the 
blind  girl  slept  alone.  She  was  dreaming,  and  her 
lips  were  parted  in  a smile.  Her  long,  brown  lashes 
lay  darkly  fringed  upon  her  cheeks,  her  face  and 
throat  had  lost  their  marble  pallor  and  were  faintly 
tinged  with  the  most  delicate  rose.  Adown  her  sides 
and  completely  concealing  her  arms  flowed  the  double 
cataract  of  her  peerless  hair.  Across  her  bosom  and 
concealing  her  clasped  hands,  the  streams  coalesced 
into  a golden  billow  which,  as  it  heaved  to  her 
breath  showed  full  of  changing  lights. 

The  kind  woman  gazed,  spell-bound,  until  happy 
tears  came  and  blurred  her  vision.  Then,  with 
thanks  to  the  Power  which  had  sent  this  angel  to  her 
household  upon  her  lips,  she  noiselessly  withdrew. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


FATHER  AND  DAUGHTER 

STEPHANUS  VAN  DER  WALT  had  entered 
the  door  of  his  prison  with  the  firm  conviction 
that  his  God— the  just  and  mighty  God  of  the  Psalms 
that  he  knew  so  well — had  laid  this  burthen  upon 
him  for  his  great  transgressions.  In  the  light  of  his 
changed  heart  all  the  provocation  which  Gideon  had 
given  him  seemed  to  melt  away  like  snowflakes  in 
the  sunshine,  whilst  his  own  contributions  to  the  long- 
drawn-out  quarrel  waxed  larger  and  blacker  the 
more  he  looked  at  them. 

The  exaltation  of  spirit  which  buoyed  him  up 
when  he  received  his  sentence  had  never  flagged. 
He  gloried  in  his  sufferings.  His  only  prayer  was 
that  God  might  not  visit  his  crimes  upon  his  inno- 
cent children, — that  Elsie,  his  little  blind  child,  might 
have  the  shield  of  divine  protection  extended  over 
her  helplessness — that  Marta,  the  wife  whom  he  had 
neglected,  and  Sara,  his  elder  daughter  who  stood  on 
the  threshold  of  womanhood,  might  find  the  wind  of 
adversity  tempered  to  their  need. 

When  he  heard  of  Marta’s  death  he  bent  his  head 
anew  in  bitter  self-reproach.  He  felt  he  had  left  the 
weak  woman  whom  he  had  vowed  to  cherish  alone 
and  unprotected, — disgraced  and  sorrowful.  Up  till 
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now  he  had  been  happy — happier  than  he  had  felt 
for  years,  for  his  heart  was  no  longer  the  home  of 
torturing  hate.  He  felt  that  this  later  misfortune 
was  sent  to  chasten  him, — a thing  which  his  im- 
prisonment had  failed  to  do.  He  took  his  wife’s 
death  as  a sign  of  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty,  and  he 
winced  at  the  soreness  of  the  stroke. 

But  when,  a year  later,  the  loss  of  his  little  blind 
daughter  became  known  to  Stephanus,  his  bones 
seemed  to  turn  to  water  and  light  died  out  of  his 
life.  It  was  the  uncertainty  of  her  fate  which  made 
the  blow  so  terrible.  Month  by  month  would  he 
write  letters  asking  for  news  and  suggesting  places 
to  be  searched.  Had  her  body  only  been  found  it 
would  have  brought  some  consolation.  But  no — God’s 
wrath  was  still  sore  against  him.  It  was  his  perfect 
trust  in  God’s  justice  that  saved  him  from  despair. 
He  had  no  hope  that  Elsie  was  alive  ; God,  he 
firmly  believed,  had  taken  her  to  himself,  and  had 
left  her  fate  uncertain  so  as  to  punish  her  father,  who 
was  the  greatest  of  sinners. 

His  health  nearly  broke  down  under  the  strain. 
However,  his  sublime  faith  triumphed  in  time — he 
bent  his  back  to  the  sore  stroke  and  the  soreness 
grew  less. 

Stephanus  was  employed  with  the  ordinary  convict 
gang  in  the  stone-quarries  upon  Robben  Island.  For 
the  first  few  years  he  had  worked  in  chains.  After- 
wards his  good  conduct  had  attracted  so  much  re- 
mark that  he  was  freed  from  his  fetters  and  allowed 
several  privileges  which,  however,  he  always  tried  to 
pass  on  to  his  fellow-convicts. 
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Whenever  any  of  the  others  fell  sick,  it  was 
Stephanus  who  would  tirelessly  nurse  them,  night 
and  day.  He  had  even  offered  on  one  occasion 
to  receive  corporal  punishment  to  which  another 
prisoner  had  been  sentenced,  but  this,  of  course, 
the  authorities  would  not  allow. 

Since  his  prostration  consequent  upon  the  news  of 
Elsie’s  disappearance  Stephanus  had  not  been  asked 
to  do  any  labour  in  the  quarries.  Moreover,  he  had 
not  been  forced  to  cut  his  hair  or  beard  of  late  years. 
These  were  snow-white  and  of  considerable  length, 
and,  combined  with  his  upright  figure,  strongly  marked 
features,  and  keen  but  kindly  eyes,  gave  him  that 
appearance  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  the 
Hebrew  prophets  filled  with  the  fire  of  inspiration. 

An  early  breakfast  was  hardly  over  at  the  du 
Plessis’  home  next  morning,  before  Mr  Brand  ap- 
peared, armed  with  permission  for  himself  and  Elsie 
to  visit  the  convict  van  der  Walt.  They  drove  down 
to  the  wharf,  where  they  found  a boat  awaiting  them. 
The  day  was  clear  and  bracing  and  the  stout  boat 
flew  before  the  south-east  wind  across  the  heaving 
welter  of  Table  Bay. 

Although  Elsie  had  never  been  on  the  sea  before, 
she  felt  neither  alarm  nor  inconvenience.  In  the 
course  of  a couple  of  hours  the  keel  grated  on  the 
shingle  and  the  passengers  were  carried  ashore 
through  the  surf. 

Her  impatience  had  given  place  to  a feeling  of 
calm,  and  she  paced  up  the  pathway  to  the  prison 
without  the  least  appearance  of  agitation.  Leaving 
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her  in  charge  of  the  wife  of  one  of  the  officials,  Mr. 
Brand  went  to  prepare  Stephanus  for  the  great  sur- 
prise. 

Elsie’s  beauty  became  almost  unearthly  when  she 
was  led  up  the  stone  steps,  at  the  other  side  of  which 
she  knew  her  father  was  waiting  to  receive  her.  She 
entered  a flagged  passage  and  then  was  led  to  a door- 
way on  the  right.  The  door  opened,  and  she  stepped 
into  the  room  where  her  father  was  waiting.  He, 
with  a wild  look  of  astonishment  and  almost  in- 
credulity, clasped  her  in  his  arms.  The  door  was 
gently  closed,  leaving  the  two  alone  together. 

Some  time  elapsed  before  any  words  were  spoken. 
Stephanus  drew  Elsie  upon  his  knee  and  she  passed 
her  white  hands  over  his  worn  face  in  the  old  enquir- 
ing way.  The  wrinkled  lines  that  had  been  ploughed 
deep  by  sorrow  were  traced  by  her  fingers,  one  by 
one.  Then  she  clasped  her  arms  around  his  neck 
and  laid  her  face  against  his. 

Stephanus  could  hardly  bring  himself  to  believe, 
at  first,  that  this  beautiful  and  daintily  dressed  young 
woman  was  the  roughly-clad  and  unkempt  little  girl 
he  had  parted  from  so  long  ago.  The  rest  of  mind 
and  body  she  had  enjoyed, — the  calm  and  whole- 
some life  she  had  led  during  the  past  few  years  had 
blotted  out  the  traces  of  the  hardships  she  had 
undergone,  and  had  fostered  her  physical  develop- 
ment. The  serenity  of  her  spirit  had  stamped  itself 
upon  her  beautiful  face  and  she  had  imbibed  the 
refinement  of  her  surroundings  as  though  to  the 
manner  born. 

When,  at  length,  her  speech  came,  and  her  father 
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learnt,  bit  by  bit,  all  she  had  endured  for  his  sake, 
his  tears  fell  fast.  But  for  her  the  bitterness  of  the 
past  only  enhanced  the  happiness  of  the  present. 
Even  when  he  laid  a charge  upon  her,  which  almost 
seemed  to  take  away  the  true  value  of  all  she  had 
suffered  for  his  sake,  she  did  not  attempt  to  repine. 

“ God  laid  this  punishment  upon  me,”  said 
Stephanus,  “ and  it  is  His  will  that  I should  bear 
it  to  the  end.” 

“ But  when  I tell  them  what"  I heard  they  will 
surely  set  you  free.” 

“ My  child, — God  does  not  smite  without  knowing 
where  and  how  the  stripes  will  fall.” 

“ But  you  did  not  mean  to  shoot  Uncle  Gideon, 
and  he  knew  it  when  he  spoke  at  your  trial.” 

“ My  child, — you  have  been  brave  for  my  sake, 
and  we  will  scon  be  happy  together  once  more.  I 
lay  this  charge  upon  you  : — that  you  go  back  to  the 
farm, — to  your  uncle’s  house,  and  wait  for  me  there. 
Moreover,  that  you  say  not  a word  to  anyone  of 
what  you  know.  If  God  wants  this  revealed  He 
will  reveal  it  in  His  own  way.” 

Elsie  no  longer  questioned  her  father’s  decision. 
It  was  agreed  between  them  that  as  soon  as  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  she  was  to  return  to  Elands- 
fontein,  and  there  await  her  father’s  release. 

Elsie  and  Mr  Brand  slept  at  the  house  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Convict  Station  that  night, 
and  returned  to  the  mainland  next  morning. 

There  was  grief  and  dismay  in  the  du  Plessis’ 
household  when  it  became  known  that  Elsie  was 
about  to  take  her  departure.  It  was  as  though  a 
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child  of  their  own  were  leaving.  They  tried  every 
persuasive  argument  to  detain  her,  but  all  were  of  no 
avail.  It  was  pointed  out  that  if  she  remained  in 
Cape  Town  she  would  be  near  her  father  and  could 
return  with  him  after  his  release.  But  his  will  to 
her  was  law,  and  her  determination  was  not  to  be 
shaken. 

A letter  was  written  to  Gideon  apprising  him  of 
the  fact  that  his  niece  had  been  found,  and  another 
to  Uncle  Diederick,  asking  him  to  come  and  fetch 
Elsie  with  his  tent-wagon  and  a team  of  Stephanus’ 
oxen.  In  due  course  a reply  was  received,  to  the 
effect  that  Gideon  was  absent  on  a hunting  trip,  and 
that  Uncle  Diederick  would  start  for  Cape  Town  in 
the  course  of  a few  days,  accompanied  by  Elsie’s 
cousin  Adrian. 

Elsie  had  begged  that  enquiry  should  be  made  as 
to  whether  Kanu  had  returned  to  the  farm,  but 
nothing  had  been  seen  or  heard  of  him  there.  This 
was,  of  course,  a very  fortunate  circumstance  for  the 
Bushman.  Had  he  ever  been  found  and  recognised, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  a short  shrift  and  a round 
bullet  would  have  been  his  portion. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

ADRIAN  AND  JACOMINA 

A LETT  A,  who  had  mentally  and  physically 
become  grey  like  her  surroundings,  like  a tree 
growing  in  a damp  and  dark  corner  which  has  long 
since  given  up  the  attempt  to  shine  and  bourgeon 
like  its  fellows  that  rejoice  in  the  sunlight — received 
the  news  of  Elsie’s  having  been  found  with  but  a 
faint  shock  of  surprise  and  satisfaction.  Her  per- 
ceptions had  become  dulled  by  the  woe-laden  years. 
Sara  had,  some  two  years  previously,  married  a 
young  farmer  from  an  adjoining  district. 

Uncle  Diederick  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  Cape  Town  ; he  had  heard  of  some  wonder- 
ful new  discoveries  in  the  drug  line,  and  he  wanted 
to  advance  professionally  with  the  times.  His 
farming  on  joint  behalf  of  himself  and  Stephanus 
had  prospered.  He  felt  that  when  his  (at  present) 
sleeping  partner  should  be  released,  he,  Uncle 
Diederick,  would  be  able  to  build  himself  another 
“ hartebeeste  house  ” of  ample  proportions  and 
sumptuous  style,  and  devote  his  energies  exclusively 
to  the  exercise  of  that  healing  art  which  his  whole 
soul  loved. 

Adrian  had — being  of  a careful  and  frugal 
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nature — begun  acquiring  stock  when  still  very- 
young.  This  had  increased  considerably,  owing  to 
a long  series  of  excellent  seasons  and  the  exercise 
of  careful  management.  Thus,  he  had  recently 
found  himself  quite  rich  enough  to  start  farming  on 
his  own  account.  When,  however,  he  mooted  this 
contingency  with  his  father,  Gideon  at  once  offered 
him  a full  partnership  in  the  farm  as  a going 
concern,  leaving  him  the  unrestricted  management 
and  only  stipulating  for  the  supply  of  teams  of  oxen 
and  relays  of  horses  for  use  on  the  hunting  trips 
upon  which  he  now  spent  by  far  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  his  time.  Adrian  at  once  closed  with  the 
offer. 

Whilst  Uncle  Diederick  was  making  preparations 
for  his  trip  the  thought  struck  Adrian  that  the 
present  might  prove  a good  opportunity  for  him  to 
visit  that  city  which  he  had  never  yet  seen.  He 
felt  that  not  alone  could  he  make  the  journey  pay 
its  expenses,  but  that  a handsome  profit  might  be 
won  by  taking  down  a load  of  produce  and  bringing 
back  another  of  supplies.  So  he  overhauled  his 
wagon,  packed  it  with  ostrich  feathers  and  hides 
and  then  sent  over  to  tell  Uncle  Diederick  of  his 
intention. 

Uncle  Diederick  had  arranged  to  start  on  the 
third  day  following.  Adrian’s  notification  came  in 
the  form  of  a message  sent  through  a Hottentot  who 
was  directed  to  enquire  as  to  the  hour  of  Uncle 
Diederick’s  intended  departure,  so  that  the  wagon 
might  arrive  at  the  spot  where  the  two  roads  from 
the  respective  homesteads  met,  at  the  same  time. 
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Up  to  this  it  had  been  understood  that  Jacomina 
was  to  remain,  behind  and  attend  to  any  patients 
who  might  turn  up. 

“ Pa, — ” said  that  artless  damsel,  at  supper,  “ it  will 
be  very  lonely  here  while  you  are  away.” 

A quizzical  expression  crinkled  over  the  withered- 
apple-like  visage  of  Uncle  Diederick.  Otherwise  he 
impassively  went  on  with  his  meal. 

“Yes, — and  I have  never  seen  Cape  Town. 
Besides  Elsie  will  be  very  lonely  on  the  road  if 
there  is  not  another  girl  to  talk  to  and  look  after 
her.” 

After  she  had  obtained  her  father’s  consent 
Jacomina  began  at  once  making  preparations  for 
her  trip.  Her  best  frock  was  taken  from  the  box 
and  thoroughly  overhauled,  her  smartest  cappie  and 
her  newest  veldschoens  were  laid  ready  for  the 
morrow.  A brooch  of  old  workmanship  and  some 
other  trinkets  which  had  drifted  into  Uncle  Dieder- 
ick’s  coffers  in  the  course  of  trade,  and  thence  been 
annexed  by  his  daughter  as  part  of  her  share  in  the 
profits,  were  examined  and  judiciously  selected  from. 

Next  day  Adrian  was  astonished,  elated  and 
embarrassed  to  find  Jacomina,  resplendent  in  what 
passed,  locally,  for  finery,  sitting  throned  upon  Uncle 
Diederick’s  wagon  box  when  the  wagons  met  at  the 
appointed  spot. 

As  a matter  of  fact  Adrian’s  shyness  had  grown 
with  his  passion  until  each  had  reached  a pitch  of 
tragic  intensity.  He  had  often  ridden  over  to  Uncle 
Diederick’s  homestead  with  full  and  valiant  intentions 
of  declaring  his  love,  but  invariably  his  courage  had 
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failed  at  the  last  moment.  Jacomina  had  been  at 
her  wits’  end  to  bring  him  to  the  point  of  proposing 
which,  she  knew  perfectly  well,  he  was  longing  to  do. 
She  had  tried  various  ways  and  means,  but  all  had 
failed.  When  she  became  cold  he  sank  into  gloomy 
despondency  and  moped  away  by  himself.  If  she 
grew  tender  he  seemed  to  dissolve  in  nervousness 
and  grew  as  shy  as  a young  girl.  Once  she  tried 
flirtation  with  another,  for  the  purpose  of  arousing 
jealousy,  but  the  effect  was  alarming.  Adrian  went 
without  food  or  sleep  for  several  days  and  rode 
about  the  country  like  one  demented. 

The  obvious  way  to  arrange  matters  would  have 
been  to  get  Uncle  Diederick  to  intervene.  This, 
however,  in  spite  of  many  direct  hints  from  Jacomina 
he  had  declined  to  undertake. 

In  the  days  we  tell  of  no  marriage  could  be 
solemnized  in  the  Cape  Colony  unless  the  parties 
had  previously  appeared  before  the  matrimonial 
court  in  Cape  Town.  It  is  an  historical  although 
almost  incredible  fact  that  in  the  early  days  of  the 
present  century  couples  wishing  to  marry  had  to 
come  to  the  metropolis  for  the  purpose  from  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  Colony. 

Now,  in  the  tender  but  astute  soul  of  Jacomina  a 
bright  and  happy  thought  had  been  born.  Like  the 
birth  of  Athene  was  the  issue  of  this  fully  equipped 
resolve  that  stood  before  Jacomina  in  sudden  and 
dazzling  completeness.  Adrian  was  to  accompany 
her  and  her  father  to  Cape  Town, — she  would  induce 
him  to  propose  on  the  way  down  and  then  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  leading  him  up  to  the 
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marrying  point.  He  was  of  full  age ; she  was 
accompanied  by  her  father.  There  was  no  reason 
why  the  wedding  should  not  take  place  at  once,  and 
thus  save  them  all  the  necessity  for  another  trip. 

Adrian’s  shyness  did  not  diminish  during  the 
journey.  At  each  outspan  Jacomina  exercised  all 
her  faculties  to  shine  as  a cook.  He  shewed  by  his 
appetite  that  he  deeply  appreciated  the  results,  but 
he  got  no  farther  than  this.  With  her  own  deft 
hands  would  Jacomina  mix  Adrian’s  well  - known 
quantity  of  milk  and  sugar  with  his  coffee,  and  then 
pass  him  the  cup  which  he  would  receive  so  tremb- 
lingly that  the  contents  were  in  danger. 

The  skin  bag  of  rusks  made  so  crisp  and  light 
that  they  would  melt  instantaneously  and  deliciously 
in  coffee  or  milk — the  jar  of  pickled  “ sassatyes,” — 
hanks  of  “ bultong"  and  other  delicacies  would  be 
produced  from  the  wagon-chest  at  each  outspan  and, 
if  Adrian’s  passion  might  be  gauged  by  his  appetite, 
he  was,  indeed,  deeply  enamoured. 

But  Jacomina  was  at  her  wits’  end, — her  lover 
would  not  declare  himself,  do  what  she  might.  One 
day,  however,  some  difficulty  arose  with  the  gear  of 
Adrian’s  wagon,  so  that  off  Uncle  Diederick  started 
alone,  its  owner’s  intention  being  to  wait  for  his 
travelling  companion  at  the  next  outspan  place, 
where  water  and  pasturage  were  known  to  be  good. 
Uncle  Diederick,  as  was  his  wont,  fell  asleep  shortly 
after  a start  had  been  made.  Jacomina  sat  at  the 
opening  of  the  vehicle  behind,  gazing  back  along 
the  road  in  the  direction  of  where  she  had  left  her 
lover. 

I 
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It  was  a drowsy  day  ; a faint  haze  brooded  over 
the  land  ; not  a breath  stirred  the  air,  faint  with  the 
scent  of  the  yellow  acacia  blooms.  The  road  was 
deep  with  heavy  sand,  through  which  the  oxen 
slowly  and  noiselessly  ploughed. 

A small,  bush  - brimming  kloof  was  crossed. 
Through  it  sped  a small  stream,  plashing  over  a 
rocky  bar  into  a pool  around  which  nodded  a sleepy 
forest  of  ferns.  Jacomina  put  her  head  out  of  the 
back  of  the  tent.  Then  she  sprang  from  the  back 
of  the  wagon  and  went  to  examine  the  grot.  She 
found  a flat  ledge,  out  of  range  of  the  spray,  which 
made  a most  convenient  seat,  so  she  sate  herself 
down  and  contemplated  the  scene. 

Jacomina  liked  the  scenery  so  much  that  she 
determined  to  stay  for  a few  minutes,  and  then 
follow  the  retreating  wagon.  Anon  she  thought  she 
would  wait  a little  longer  and  get  Adrian  to  give  her 
a seat  as  he  came  past.  The  Hottentot  driver  had 
seen  her  dismount,  so  her  father  would  know  that 
she  had  not  fallen  off  and  got  hurt,  at  all  events. 

She  sat  among  the  ferns  for  a good  half-hour 
before  she  heard  the  shouts  of  the  driver  urging  on 
the  labouring  team.  Then  the  wagon  laboured 
through  the  kloof  and  Jacomina  peered  through  the 
ferns  as  it  passed  her. 

Adrian  was  walking  behind  the  wagon,  with  long, 
slow  strides  and  bent  head.  Jacomina  was  just 
about  to  arise  and  call  out  to  him  when  he  lifted  his 
face  at  the  sound  of  the  plashing  water,  hesitated  for 
a few  seconds,  and  then  stepped  towards  the  grot. 

Jacomina  knew,  instinctively,  that  the  hour  she 
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had  long  hoped  for  had  come  ; that  her  lover  was  at 
length  to  be  caught  in  the  toils  which  she  had, 
half-unwittingly,  set  for  his  diffident  feet, — and  the 
knowledge  filled  her  with  a feeling  of  bashfulness 
to  which  she  had  hitherto  been  a stranger.  Thus, 
when  Adrian  walked  heavily  through  the  fern  and 
almost  touched  her  dress  before  he  perceived  her,  she 
felt  covered  with  confusion. 

Adrian  started  as  though  he  had  seen  a ghost. 
Jacomina  lifted  a blushing  face  and  gave  him  an 
instantaneous  glance  from  her  bright  eyes — made 
brighter  now  by  a suspicion  of  tears.  Then  she 
bent  her  face  forward  upon  her  hands  and  began 
to  sob. 

Adrian  was  bewildered.  This  was  something  he 
had  never  thought  the  matter-of-fact  Jacomina 
capable  of.  Something  must  be  very  wrong  indeed. 
But  he  felt  no  longer  awe,  and  his  shyness  was 
swept  away  in  a tide  of  pity.  There  was  room  on 
the  ledge  for  two  ; Adrian  sat  down  next  to  the 
distressed  damsel  and  endeavoured  to  comfort  her. 

“ What  is  it,  then,  Jacomyntje, — has  your  Pa  been 
scolding  you  ? ” 

Jacomina  nearly  gave  herself  away  by  indignantly 
repudiating  the  bare  notion  of  her  succumbing  to 
anybody’s  scolding,  but  she  remembered  herself  in 
time.  After  a partial  recovery  she  was  seized  by 
another  paroxysm  of  sobs,  in  the  course  of  which  she 
pressed  one  hand  across  her  eyes  and  allowed  the 
other  to  droop,  limply,  to  her  side.  No  observer  of 
human  nature  will  be  in  doubt  as  to  which  hand  it 
was  she  let  droop. 
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Adrian,  after  a moment’s  hesitation,  nervously 
lifted  the  hand  and  pressed  it  slightly.  As  it  was 
not  withdrawn  he  increased  the  pressure.  The  sob- 
bing calmed  down  somewhat,  but  the  head  remained 
bowed  in  an  apparent  abandon  of  hope. 

“ What  is  it,  Jacomina ; tell  me  why  you  are 
weeping.” 

“ Ach,  Adrian, — I am  so  unhappy.” 

This  was  getting  no  farther  forward.  The  sob- 
bing again  recurred,  and  the  fingers  of  the  sufferer 
took  a tight  grasp  of  those  of  the  consoler.  Then 
the  afflicted  form  swayed  so  helplessly  that  Adrian 
felt  bound  to  support  it  with  his  arm,  and  in  a 
moment  the  head  of  Jacomina  reposed  quietly  upon 
his  breast. 

“ What  is  it,  ’Meintje  ; tell  me  ? ” 

There  was  no  reply.  Adrian  looked  down  upon 
the  sorrow-bowed  head  and  felt  that  the  grow- 
ing lassitude  of  the  girl  called  for  firmer  support, 
which  was  at  once  forthcoming.  The  experience 
was  new  and  alarming  but,  taken  all  round,  he  liked 
it.  Jacomina  was  no  longer  formidable  ; in  a few 
moments  he  forgot  that  he  had  ever  been  afraid  of 
her. 

“ Come,  Jacomyn’,  tell  me  what  is  the  matter.” 

“ Oh,  Adrian, — I am  afraid  to  tell  you  for  fear 
you  would  despise  me.” 

“ Despise  you  ? No,  you  know  I could  never  do 
that.” 

“ I am  so  unhappy  because — because  you  used  to 
like  me  so  much,  and  now  you  never  speak  to  me.” 

Jacomina  had  now  come  to  believe  in  the  genuine- 
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ness  of  her  own  woe,  so  she  fell  into  a flood  of  real 
and  violent  tears.  Adrian  gradually  gathered  her 
into  his  arms,  and  she  allowed  herself  to  be  con- 
soled. After  a very  few  minutes  a full  understand- 
ing was  arrived  at  ; then  Jacomina  recovered  her- 
self with  remarkable  rapidity,  and  recollected  that 
the  wagons  were  far  ahead.  Adrian’s  shyness  had 
by  this  time  completely  gone,  so  much  so  that  Jaco- 
mina had  some  difficulty  in  getting  him  to  make  a 
start.  In  fact  she  had  to  escape  from  his  arms  by 
means  of  a subterfuge  and  dart  away  along  the  road. 
Her  lover  did  not  lose  much  time  in  following  her. 
The  course  was  interrupted  by  amatory  interludes 
whenever  the  wayside  boskage  was  propitious,  so  it 
was  not  before  the  outspanning  took  place  that  the 
wagons  were  reached. 

When  the  blushing  pair  stood  before  Uncle 
Diederick,  that  man  of  experiences  did  not  need  to 
have  matters  explained  to  him. 

“ Well,  Jacomina,”  he  said,  •I’ll  have  to  see 
about  getting  a wife  myself  now.  But  you  need  not 
be  afraid  on  account  of  Aunt  Emerencia  ; no  one, 
who  is  not  a fool,  buys  an  old  mare  when  he  can  get 
a young  one  for  the  same  price.” 

Uncle  Diederick,  who  had  not  been  to  Cape  Town 
since  the  days  of  his  early  youth,  was  very  much  im- 
pressed by  everything  he  saw,  but  by  nothing  so 
much  as  the  chemists’  shops.  He  never  got  tired  at 
gazing  at  the  rows  of  bottles  with  their  various 
coloured  contents.  He  wandered  from  one  drug 
emporium  to  another,  until  he  made  the  acquaint- 
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ance  of  an  affable  young  assistant  who  dispensed 
with  an  engaging  air  from  behind  a counter  deeply 
laden  with  wondrous  appliances  and  enticing  com- 
pounds. This  young  man  loved  experiment  for  its 
own  sake,  and  he  had  a wide  field  for  the  exercise  of 
his  hobby  among  the  poorer  classes,  who  usually 
came  to  him  for  panaceas  for  their  minor  ills. 

As  Paul  sat  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  Uncle  Die- 
derick  sat  on  a high-legged  stool  in  the  chemist’s 
shop,  drinking  in  greedily  the  lore  which  fell  from 
the  young  man’s  lips,  and  making  notes  of  the  same 
in  a tattered  pocket-book,  with  a very  stumpy  pencil. 
Thus  Uncle  Diederick  widened  his  medical  know- 
ledge considerably,  until  he  felt  that  all  worth  know- 
ing of  the  healing  art  was  now  at  his  command. 
The  young  man  was  the  only  one  who  suffered  ; his 
moral  character  became  sadly  deteriorated  owing  to 
the  reverence  with  which  Uncle  Diederick  regarded 
him,  and  the  wrapt  attention  with  which  every  essay 
of  his  was  observed  and  recorded. 

Eventually  Uncle  Diederick  placed  an  order  worth 
about  ten  pounds  at  the  shop,  and  obtained  copious 
directions  as  to  treatment  of  the  different  maladies 
which  the  contents  of  each  bulky  bottle  might  be 
expected  to  cure. 

The  wagons  had  outspanned  on  the  mountain 
slope,  not  far  below  the  du  Plessis’  dwelling.  Jacomina 
was  much  impressed  at  the  luxuriousness  of  Elsie’s 
surroundings  and  the  quality  of  the  stuff  of  which 
her  garments  were  made.  Gertrude  and  Helena 
tried  to  be  civil  and  attentive  to  Jacomina  and  Adrian 
but — well,  Jacomina  was  not  long  in  seeing  that  the 
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two  town-bred  girls  were  much  more  attractive  than 
she  was  herself,  and  she  did  not  care  to  appear  at  a 
disadvantage  before  her  lover.  Elsie  she  did  not  at 
first  feel  jealous  of.  As  she  expressed  it  to  Adrian, 
the  blind  girl  reminded  her  of  the  great  peak  at  the 
head  of  the  Tanqua  valley,  when  it  was  covered  with 
snow  in  winter.  One  day,  however,  she  observed  a 
look  upon  Adrian’s  face  as  he  was  regarding  his 
cousin,  which  made  her  resolve  to  hurry  on  the 
wedding  at  all  hazards. 

At  the  lower  end  of  Plein  Street  was  a shop,  a 
mere  contemplation  of  the  contents  of  which  filled 
Jacomina’s  soul  with  satisfaction.  It  was  a large 
emporium,  specially  stocked  and  arranged  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  needs  of  the  farmers 
visiting  the  metropolis.  At  this  establishment 
produce  of  all  kinds  was  purchased,  the  value  being 
usually  taken  out  in  goods — a double  profit  thus 
being  secured  by  the  management.  Everything — 
from  hardware  to  drapery,  from  groceries  to  hymn- 
books  could  here  be  purchased. 

It  was  at  the  establishment  described  that  Uncle 
Diederick  and  Adrian  had  disposed  of  their  re- 
spective loads  of  produce,  and  Jacomina  had  had  a 
certain  sum  placed  to  her  credit  in  the  books.  Each 
day  she  would  spend  several  hours  wandering 
through  the  store,  from  one  bewildering  room  to 
another,  and  now  and  then  making  a small  purchase 
after  such  protracted  deliberation  and  examination 
as  drove  the  assistants  well  over  the  bounds  of  dis- 
traction. The  object  which  most  fascinated  Jacomina 
was  a dummy  attired  in  gorgeous  bridal  array  and 
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enclosed  in  a glazed  frame.  This  model,  strange  to 
say,  bore  a remote  resemblance  to  Jacomina  herself, 
and  might  have  easily  passed  for  an  intentional 
likeness  had  its  inane  simper  been  changed  into  a 
smart  and  decidedly  wide-a-wake  expression. 

No  youthful  artist  hovered,  fascinated,  before  Milo’s 
Venus  so  devotedly  as  did  Jacomina  before  this  glass 
shrine  in  which  seemed  to  be  housed  the  Goddess  of 
Love.  She  breathed  no  conscious  prayer  to  the 
deity  ; yet  it  was  in  one  of  her  ecstasies  of  worship 
that  an  inspiration  came  to  her  which  eventuated  in 
propitiously  bringing  about  the  end  she  had  in  view. 

Jacomina  fell  into  bad  spirits,  and  grew  cold  to 
her  lover.  Adrian  became  distressed  and  redoubled 
his  attentions.  Jacomina  one  day  arranged  so  that 
she  met  Adrian  on  his  way  to  the  city.  She  tried  to 
avoid  him,  but  he  pursued  her  and  persuaded  her  to 
accompany  him  for  the  sake  of  the  walk,  which  was 
to  be  to  the  shop  of  perennial  attractions.  As  the 
pair  entered  the  establishment,  Jacomina  hesitated 
for  an  instant,  bent  her  head  and  seemed  as  though 
about  to  retrace  her  steps  into  the  street.  A wild 
hope  surged  up  in  the  breast  of  a counter-clerk  who 
had  seen  her  approach,  and  now  thought  he  was 
going  to  have  a respite. 

Adrian  became  perplexed  and  bent  over  Jacomina’s 
bowed  head  with  solicitude.  Then,  with  a mighty  effort 
she  managed  to  raise  a blush  ; lifting  her  face,  when 
she  had  succeeded,  to  that  of  her  lover  for  a ravishing 
instant.  After  a pause  she  allowed  herself  to  be 
reluctantly  drawn  into  the  building. 

Before  the  door,  which  led  into  the  drapery  de- 
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partment — which  Adrian  had  not  previously  visited, 
stood  the  shrine,  and  from  it  the  goddess  beamed 
down  upon  the  pair  with  inane  benignity.  Adrian 
caught  a glimpse  of  the  ravishing  form,  and  was  at 
once  struck  by  the  resemblance  it  bore  to  his  beloved. 
A wild  tumult  seethed  up  in  his  ingenuous  breast. 
Just  like  that,  he  felt,  Jacomina  would  look  if 
similarly  attired.  The  embarrassed  damsel  moved 
away,  causing  consternation  behind  the  counter  she 
approached,  and  left  her  spell-bound  adorer  gaping. 

Adrian  transacted  his  business  with  masculine 
promptitude,  and  then  sought  for  Jacomina,  whom 
he  found  at  a counter  absorbed  in  the  examination 
of  many  coils  of  ribbon.  But  she  had  executed  the 
real  business  she  had  visited  the  shop  for  to  her 
entire  satisfaction,  so  she  went  away  with  her  lover 
at  once,  leaving  behind  her  a general  sense  of  relief. 

Adrian  tried  to  steer  his  course  for  an  exit  past 
the  shrine,  but  Jacomina  knew  it  would  be  a better 
move  to  get  out  by  another  door.  When  they  were 
in  the  street  Adrian  began  to  refer  to  the  subject 
which  had  caused  such  a ferment  in  his  bosom  : 

“ Jacomyn — that  girl  in  the  white  dress.  I wonder 
who  made  her.  She  looked  just  like  you.” 

“ Ach,  Adrian, — how  can  you  joke  so  ? ” 

“ Jacomina, — she’s  really  just  like  you,  only  not 
half  so  pretty.  I — I — I’d  like  to  see  you  in  a dress 
like  that,  Jacomina.” 

“ Ach,  Adrian, — how  can  you  talk  like  that  ? It’s 
only  town  girls  that  ever  dress  like  that  and  then 
only ” 

“ But,  Jacomyn, — when  we  get  married  you  might 
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buy  that  very  dress  and  put  it  on.  I — I — I wonder 
if  they’d  sell  it.  They  might  easily  make  another 
for  the  figure  in  the  glass  case.” 

Jacomina  sighed  deeply,  and  looked  down  with 
an  air  of  mingled  dejection  and  confusion. 

“ That  dress  will  be  old  before  I will  want  it,”  she 
said. 

“ How  can  you  talk  like  that  ? Why,  I want  you 
to  put  a dress  like  that  on  very  soon.” 

Jacomina  sighed  deeply  and  did  not  speak  for  a 
while.  Then  she  sadly  said — raising,  as  she  spoke, 
her  eyes  to  Adrian’s  emotion-lit  face  : 

“ I know  that  my  father  will  go  to  live  at  the  old 
place  as  soon  as  we  return,  and  it  will  be  years  and 
years  before  he  will  ever  come  to  Cape  Town  again. 
No,  Adrian, — you  had  better  forget  me,  and  look  out 
for  some  girl  whose  father  will  be  able  to  bring  her 
to  Cape  Town  soon.  I do  not  want  you  to  be 
bound  to  one  who  may  have  to  keep  you  waiting 
such  a long,  long  time.” 

The  sentence  ended  with  a sob.  They  had  now 
reached  beyond  the  outskirts  of  the  dwellings,  and 
were  on  a pathway  which  meandered  between 
patches  of  scrub.  At  an  appropriate  spot  Jacomina 
darted  in  behind  a thicket,  sank  with  every  appearance 
of  exhaustion  on  to  a stone,  and  burst  into  tears. 

“ Leave  me, — leave  me  ” — she  sobbed,  as  her  lover, 
fondly  solicitous,  attempted  to  console  her.  “ I have 
had  a dream  ; I know  I shall  never  be  able  to  come 
to  Cape  Town  again.  Go  away,  Adrian,  and  find 
some  girl  who  will  not  have  to  keep  you  waiting  for 
years  and  then  die  without  making  you  happy.” 
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Adrian  became  seriously  alarmed.  Like  most  of 
his  class,  he  was  a firm  believer  in  dreams.  Jacomina 
became  more  wildly  dear  at  the  thought  of  losing 
her.  His  mind  sought  distractedly  for  an  expedient 
to  avert  the  threatened  doom.  Then  the  memory  of 
the  goddess  flitted  across  his  brain  and  gave  him  an 
inspiration. 

“Jacomina, — I will  buy  that  dress  and  we  can  be 
married  at  once.  I will  go  straight  back  now  and 
ask  the  price  of  it.” 

Jacomina  feebly  shook  her  head,  but  surrendered 
herself  insensibly  to  her  lover’s  embrace.  Then  fol- 
lowed hotly-pressed  argument  on  his  side,  feebly,  but 
mournfully  combated  on  hers.  Eventually  she  agreed 
to  leave  the  matter  in  the  joint  hands  of  her  lover 
and  her  father.  She  then  allowed  herself  to  be  led 
home,  leaning  heavily  on  the  arm  of  her  enraptured 
adorer.  Both  were  equally  happy  ; each  had  gained 
that  point  the  attainment  of  which  was  most  de- 
sired. 

No  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  Uncle 
Diederick’s  consent  to  speedy  nuptials.  Much  dis- 
tress was,  however,  felt  by  Adrian  when  he  found,  on 
calling  at  the  emporium  next  day,  that  the  nuptial 
robe  of  the  goddess  had  been  purchased  by  another 
prospective  bride.  When  he  entered  the  establish- 
ment he  found  the  goddess  in  a lamentable  state. 
The  dress,  the  veil  and  the  wreath  of  orange 
blossoms  had  disappeared.  The  head  and  face  were 
intact,  but  the  rest  of  her  once-ravishing  form  was 
little  else  than  a wiry  skeleton, — not  constructed 
upon  any  known  anatomical  principles. 
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Adrian’s  heart  sank  ; he  thought  of  Jacomina’s 
dream.  He  had  made  much  capital  out  of  the  gar- 
ment and  its  accessories — he  had,  in  fact,  used  the 
goddess  as  a kind  of  battering  ram  wherewith  to  level 
Jacomina’s  supposed  objections  to  a speedy  union  ; 
now  he  thought  in  his  innocence  that  Jacomina 
would  draw  back  from  the  performance  of  her  side 
of  the  contract.  After  hurrying  from  the  emporium 
with  a sinking  heart  he  arrived,  pale  and  breathless, 
at  the  wagon.  Uncle  Diederick  happened  to  be  in 
the  City,  engaged  in  the  selection  of  drugs. 

“Jacomina,” — panted  Adrian,  “the  dress  is  gone 
— sold  to  someone  else — and  it  will  take  a week 
before  another  can  be  made.  Do  you  think  Pa  will 
wait  for  a few  days  more  ? ” 

Uncle  Diederick  had  this  peculiarity  : if  he  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  doing  any  given  thing  on  a 
given  day,  he  stuck  to  his  word  ; nothing  short  of 
absolute  necessity  would  stop  him.  It  was  this  that 
Adrian  had  in  view.  Uncle  Diederick  had  said  that 
he  meant  to  start  on  the  following  Monday  ; it  was 
now  Tuesday  ; wedding  or  no  wedding  it  was  quite 
certain  that  he  would  not  alter  his  plans. 

Jacomina  put  on  the  look  of  a virgin  saint  who 
had  just  been  condemned  to  the  lions. 

“ No,  Adrian, — you  know  Pa  never  waits.”  She 
spoke  with  a resigned  sigh. 

“ But,  my  little  heart, — it  will  only  be  for  two 
days.” 

“ Pa  never  waits.  No,  Adrian — we  will  bid  each 
other  good-bye — you  must  forget  me — My  dream 
— If  it  had  not  been  this  it  would  have  been 
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something  else — Good-bye,  Adrian — Think  of  me 
sometimes ” 

She  dissolved  in  tears.  Adrian  sprang  to  her 
side  and  tried  to  comfort  her,  but  she  was  beyond 
consolation  for  a long  time.  Then  she  ceased  weep- 
ing and  sat  with  her  eyes  fixed  steadfastly  on  the 
far  away. 

“ No,  Adrian, — I had  another  dream  last  night. 
I thought  I met  an  old  Bushwoman  gathering  roots 
in  the  veld,  and  she  said  to  me  that  if  any  delay 
came  you  and  I would  never  be  married.  Good-bye, 
Adrian, — I would  only  bring  you  bad  luck.  Go 
and  find  some  other  girl — but  don’t — forget  me — 
altogether.” 

The  last  words  were  spoken  with  a sobbing  catch. 
Adrian  became  agonised.  Jacomina,  exhausted  by 
her  emotions,  allowed  him  to  possess  her  waist  and 
draw  her  to  him. 

“ If  you  would  not  mind — Of  course  I know  it 
would  not  be  what  I had  promised — but  as  you  have 
had  those  dreams  ; — if  you  would  not  mind  being 
married  in  another  dress  ; — we  might  get  married  on 
Monday,  after  all.  Come,  Jacomyntye,  what  does 
the  dress  matter  ? ” 

Jacomina  allowed  herself  to  be  persuaded,  leaving 
her  lover  under  the  impression  that  she  was  confer- 
ring a great  favour  upon  him.  But  the  shadow  of 
an  abiding  sadness  was  upon  her  visage,  as  though 
she  saw  the  hand  of  Fate  uplifted  to  strike  her.  She 
told  her  lover  that  he  was  not  to  hope  too  much — 
that  she  felt  as  though  something  were  sure  to 
intervene  at  the  last  moment.  This  made  Adrian 
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feverishly  anxious  that  the  ceremony  should  take 
place  and,  had  it  been  possible,  he  would  have 
marched  down  to  the  church  and  had  the  knot  tied 
at  once. 

Jacomina  told  him  that  she  did  not  want  to 
trouble  her  father,  who  was  enjoying  himself  so 
much,  with  her  forebodings,  and  accordingly,  her 
manner  in  Uncle  Diederick’s  presence  was  as  cheerful 
as  usual.  Adrian  was  much  impressed  by  this 
evidence  of  filial  feeling.  He  grew  more  and  more 
enamoured  as  the  hours  dragged  slowly  past,  and 
shuddered  increasingly  at  the  imminent  catastrophe 
to  which  Jacomina  continually  alluded  when  the 
lovers  were  alone. 

At  length  the  blissful  day  dawned.  A garment 
somewhat  less  ambitious  than  that  which  had  clothed 
the  goddess  in  the  glass  case  had  been  hurriedly  put 
together  for  the  occasion,  Adrian  calling  on  the 
sempstress  several  times  each  day,  to  enquire  how 
the  important  work  was  progressing.  After  the 
ceremony,  the  bridal  party  returned  to  the  wagon, 
and  thence  to  the  du  Plessis’  house,  where  a small 
feast  had  been  prepared. 

Jacomina,  feeling  herself  at  a disadvantage,  was 
anxious  to  get  away.  Adrian  was  speechless  with 
bliss,  and  had  no  eyes  for  anyone  but  his  bride.  He 
did  not  appear  to  advantage  in  his  new  store-clothes, 
which  did  not  suit  his  stalwart  form  nearly  as  well 
as  the  rough,  home-made  garments  to  which  he  was 
accustomed.  Uncle  Diederick  enjoyed  himself  im- 
mensely. He  had  never  previously  tasted  cham- 
pagne ; under  the  influence  of  the  seductive  wine  he 
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nearly  went  the  length  of  proposing  marriage  to 
Helena. 

In  the  afternoon  a start  was  made.  Uncle 
Diederick’s  wagon  had  been  comfortably  fitted  up 
for  Elsie.  Gertrude  and  Helena  accompanied  their 
friend  as  far  as  the  first  outspan  place,  where  a 
farewell  libation  of  coffee  was  poured  out  from  tin 
pannikins.  The  wagon  with  the  newly-married  pair 
started  first ; that  of  Uncle  Diederick  remaining 
until  the  pony-carriage,  which  was  sent  out  to  fetch 
the  two  girls,  arrived. 

The  wagon  with  its  green  sides  and  long  white 
tent  rolled  heavily  away  over  the  sand.  The  two 
girls  gazed  through  their  tears  until  this  ship  of  the 
desert  which  bore  back  to  the  unheeding  wilds  this 
strange  and  beautiful  creature  who  had  brightened 
their  home  during  four  happy  years,  slowly  dis- 
appeared. 


CHAPTER  XV 


ELSIE’S  RETURN  TO  ELANDSFONTEIN 

IT  was  late  in  the  evening  of  a misty,  depressing 
day,  when  Elsie  arrived  at  the  Elandsfontein 
homestead.  The  same  air  of  unkempt  mournfulness 
brooded  over  the  place.  Aletta,  who  had  grown 
stout  and  frowsy,  had  prepared  herself  to  meet  her 
errant  niece  with  bitter  reproaches,  but  one  glance  at 
Elsie’s  stately  presence  and  superior  attire,  proved 
sufficient  to  demoralise  the  aunt. 

Aletta  had  a furtive,  crushed  look.  The  long 
years  of  misery  and  isolation  had  left  their  mark 
upon  her.  The  only  thing  which  kept  her  above 
the  level  of  the  mere  animal  was  the  love  she  still 
bore  her  husband,  in  spite  of  his  consistent  neglect. 
Gideon  had  spent  the  greater  portion  of  the  past 
four  years  in  wandering  vaguely  through  desert 
spaces,  the  more  remote  the  better.  In  fact  he  only 
returned  to  the  farm  from  time  to  time  to  refit  his 
wagon  or  renew  his  cattle  or  stores.  On  each 
occasion  of  his  departure  Aletta  had  made  up  her 
mind  that  she  would  never  see  him  again.  He  had 
now  been  absent  for  several  months,  and  none  could 
say  when  he  was  likely  to  return. 

But  Aletta’s  curiosity  soon  got  the  better  of  her 
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awe,  so  one  day  she  began,  tearfully  and  apolo- 
getically, to  ask  Elsie  about  her  adventures.  Why 
had  she  gone — how  could  she  leave  them  all  in  such 
a state  of  fear  and  uncertainty — how  could  she,  a 
white  girl,  run  away  with  a Bushman  and  thus  bring 
disgrace  on  respectable  people  ? The  questions 
came  out  in  an  incoherent  torrent,  which  ended  in  a 
flood  of  tears. 

“ I went  on  account  of  my  father,”  replied  Elsie. 

“ But  why  did  you  go  without  telling  us?” 

“ Had  I told  you,  you  would  have  stopped 
me.” 

“ But  you  don’t  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  and 
Kanu  walked  all  the  way  to  Cape  Town.  Why,  it 
takes  ten  days  to  reach  Cape  Town  with  a span  of 
fat  oxen.” 

“Yes,  Kanu  and  I walked  all  the  way.” 

“ But  where  is  Kanu.” 

“ I cannot  say ; I thought  to  have  found  him 
here.” 

“ We  thought  he  had  taken  you  away  and 
murdered  you.  Had  he  come  back  here  he  would 
have  been  shot.” 

“ Poor  Kanu  ; I am  glad  he  did  not  return.” 

“ But,  my  child,  there  must  be  more  to  tell.  Why 
did  you  go  just  then,  and  why  did  you  never  let  us 
know  where  you  were  ? ” 

“ There  is  much  to  tell,  but  the  time  to  tell  it  has 
not  yet  come.  When  my  father  returns  you  will,  per- 
haps, know  all,  but  until  he  bids  me  speak  I cannot.” 

The  blind  girl’s  words  made  Aletta  quail.  The 
return  of  Stephanus  was  above  all  the  thing  she  most 
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dreaded.  Deep  down  in  her  consciousness  lay  a 
conviction  of  Stephanus’  innocence  and  her  husband’s 
guilt.  This  she  had  never  admitted  even  to  herself. 
The  first  suspicion  of  the  dreadful  truth  began  to 
grow  upon  her  immediately  after  the  trial  ; of  late 
years  suspicion  had  developed  into  certainty.  Her 
knowledge  of  the  deeply-wronged  man  led  her  to  infer 
that  he  would  return  raging  for  vengeance,  and  that 
her  husband’s  life  would  inevitably  pay  the  penalty  of 
his  sin.  Many  a time  had  she  poured  out  frantic 
petitions  to  Heaven  that  Stephanus  might  die  in 
prison,  and  thus  free  her  husband  from  the  shadow 
that  darkened  his  life.  To  think  now  that  the  event 
she  dreaded  so  sorely  was  about  to  happen  within  the 
space  of  a few  months,  turned  her  heart  to  stone. 

A few  weeks,  however,  of  Elsie’s  society  made  her 
think  that  possibly  her  conviction  that  Stephanus 
would  come  back  filled  with  an  implacable  desire 
for  vengeance  was  a mistaken  one.  The  pledge 
which  Elsie  had  made  to  her  father  sealed  her 
lips  on  the  subject  of  his  forgiveness  of  the  wrong 
that  had  been  done  him,  but  the  influence  of  her 
strong,  sweet  nature  came  more  and  more  to  still  the 
terror  that  had  recently  made  Aletta’s  life  more  of  a 
misery  to  her  than  ever.  The  only  hope  of  the  un- 
happy woman  now  lay  in  the  possibility  of  being  able 
to  influence  Stephanus  through  the  child  that  he  loved 
so  dearly,  and  she  meant  to  pour  out  her  whole  soul, 
with  all  its  doubts  and  suspicions  to  Elsie  before  her 
father’s  return,  and  beg  for  her  intercession. 

Nearly  four  months  elapsed  after  Elsie’s  arrival 
before  her  uncle  returned.  One  night,  late,  the  foot- 
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steps  of  a horse  were  heard,  and  soon  afterwards 
Gideon  entered  the  house  with  weary  tread.  He 
had  left  the  wagon  some  distance  behind.  When 
Aletta  told  him  of  Elsie’s  return  he  started  violently 
and  turned  deadly  pale.  He  did  not  ask  where  his 
niece  had  been.  As  his  wife  descanted  with  nervous 
volubility  upon  the  mystery,  and  explained  how  she 
had  been  unsuccessful  in  eliciting  from  Elsie  any 
particulars  of  her  flight  and  subsequent  adventures, 
Gideon  found  himself  wondering  whether  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  him  to  get  away  secretly  and  return 
to  the  wilderness,  thus  to  avoid  meeting  the  accusing 
look  of  the  blind  eyes  that  he  remembered  so  well  and 
dreaded  so  sorely.  But  Elsie  just  then  stepped  softly 
into  the  room. 

“ Where  is  Uncle  Gideon  ? ” she  said  in  a soft 
voice. 

Gideon  gazed  in  speechless  astonishment  at  Elsie. 
His  apprehensive  eye  wandered  over  her  graceful 
form  and  her  pallid,  beautiful  face.  He  noticed  how 
her  figure  had  developed  and  how  the  gold  had 
deepened  in  her  hair.  As  Aletta  tremblingly  led 
her  forward  to  the  bench  upon  which  Gideon  was 
seated  the  unhappy  man  quailed  and  tried  vainly  to 
avoid  the  blind,  accusing  eyes,  which  seemed  to  seek 
his  and  to  hold  them  when  found.  Elsie  lifted  her 
hands  and  placed  them  on  his  shoulders. 

“ Uncle  Gideon,”  she  said,  “ my  father  sent  me 
back  to  live  with  you  until  his  release.” 

Gideon  murmured  some  unintelligible  words. 
Elsie  passed  her  hands  lightly  over  his  features. 
Aletta  quietly  left  the  room. 
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“Yes,”  said  Elsie,  “you  have  suffered;  I will  try 
to  comfort  you,  Uncle  Gideon.” 

A sense  of  immediate  relief  came  over  the  un- 
happy man.  It  was  now  clear  to  him  that  Stephanus 
could  not  have  told  her  the  truth  about  the  tragedy 
at  the  spring,  or  else  she  would  never  have  met  him 
and  spoken  to  him  as  she  did.  So  far  it  was  well, 
but  the  fact  of  Stephanus  not  having  taken  her  into 
his  confidence  was  a proof  of  the  implacability  of  his 
mind.  But  in  an  instant  his  mind  rushed  to  another 
conclusion  : this  blind  creature  who  loved  her 
wronged  father  so  utterly, — was  it  not  certain  that 
her  desire  for  vengeance  must  be  as  keen  as  his  ? 
But  he  would  balk  them  both  by  plunging  again  into 
the  wilderness — so  far,  this  time,  that  he  would  never 
be  able  to  return. 

“ A good  way  to  comfort  one,”  he  growled  un- 
graciously, “ to  wander  away  with  a Bushman  and 
make  us  run  all  over  the  country  looking  for  you.” 

“ Would  you  like  to  know,  truly,  why  I went, 
Uncle  Gideon?” 

“ Oh,  as  you  are  back  all  right  now  and  have  had 
enough  to  eat,  wherever  you  have  been,  it  does  not 
matter  ; you  can  tell  me  some  other  time. — Only 
you  must  not  do  such  a thing  again.” 

“ No, — there  will  be  no  need  for  me  to  do  the 
like  again.” 

Gideon  left  the  room,  feeling  more  and  more 
puzzled.  Each  one  of  Elsie’s  ambiguous  remarks 
sent  his  speculations  farther  and  farther  afield.  One 
thing  only  was  clear  to  him, — it  was  time  to  carry 
out  that  intention  which  had  been  gradually  growing 
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of  late  years  as  time  went  by  and  his  brother  did 
not,  as  the  miserable  man  had  confidently  expected, 
die  in  prison.  This  was  the  intention,  previously 
unformulated,  of  finally  leaving  wife,  home  and 
everything  else  and  trekking  to  some  unknown 
spot  far  beyond  the  great,  mysterious  Gariep, — to 
some  spot  so  distant  that  his  brother’s  vengeance 
would  not  be  able  to  reach  him,  and  there  spending 
the  remnant  of  his  miserable  days. 

To  do  Gideon  but  justice,  the  strongest  element 
in  his  dread  of  meeting  Stephanus  was  not  physical 
but  moral.  He  felt  he  could  not  bear  to  confront 
the  stern  accusation  which  he  pictured  as  arising  in 
the  injured  man’s  piercing  eyes.  He  feared  death, 
for  he  dared  not  meet  his  God  with  this  unrepented 
crime  on  his  soul,  but  he  feared  it  less  than  the  eyes 
of  his  injured  brother, — that  brother  whom  he  had 
robbed  of  ten  precious  years  of  life. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


GIDEON’S  FLIGHT  TO  THE  WILDERNESS 

AFTER  Gideon  had  become  somewhat  accus- 
tomed to  Elsie’s  presence  that  awe  with 
which  she  had  at  first  inspired  him  began  to  lessen. 
Now  that  he  meant  to  go  away  finally  nothing  she 
knew  or  could  do  mattered  to  him  very  much.  He 
was  fond  of  Aletta  in  a way, — more  or  less  as  one  is 
fond  of  a faithful  dog,  but  she  was  the  only  being  in 
the  wide  world  who  cared  for  him,  so  he  felt  the 
prospect  of  parting  from  her  very  keenly.  He 
determined  to  make  a full  confession  of  his  trans- 
gression to  her  before  leaving,  feeling  persuaded  that 
thenceforth  she  would  look  upon  him  with  abhorrence 
and  thus  would  not  sorrow  at  his  departure.  The 
thought  that  he  was  about  to  destroy  his  patient 
wife’s  regard  for  his  lonely  self  was  not  the  least  of 
Gideon’s  troubles. 

He  tried  to  carry  off  his  distress  with  an  air  of 
unconcern  which,  however,  did  not  deceive  anyone. 
As  the  preparations  for  his  departure  were  being 
hurried  towards  completion  he  became  more  talkative 
than  usual.  Aletta,  at  the  near  prospect  of  the 
parting,  was  sunk  in  the  depths  of  misery.  Adrian 
and  his  wife  who  resided  with  Uncle  Gideon,  now 
and  then  visited  the  homestead.  Jacomina  had 
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refused  to  leave  her  father,  on  the  pretext  that  her 
assistance  in  his  medical  practice  was  indispensable. 
The  true  reason  was,  however,  that  she  wanted,  if 
possible,  to  prevent  him  marrying  again. 

Elsie,  to  whom  the  night  was  as  the  day,  continued 
her  old  habit  of  wandering  abroad  after  all  the  others 
had  gone  to  bed.  She  invariably  dressed  in  light 
colours  and  used  to  flit  like  a ghost  among  the  trees. 
Gideon  had  dubbed  her  “ White  Owl,”  and  he  never 
addressed  her  as  anything  else. 

Two  days  before  Gideon’s  intended  departure  the 
three  were  sitting  at  breakfast.  A messenger  who 
had  been  despatched  to  the  residence  of  the  Field 
Cornet,  some  forty  miles  away,  was  seen  approaching. 
Gideon  was  in  one  of  his  forced  sardonic  moods. 

“ Aletta,”  he  said,  “ your  eyes  are  red  again  ; have 
you  been  boiling  soap  ? ” 

“ No,  Gideon  ; it  is  not  only  the  steam  from  the 
soap-pot  that  reddens  the  eyes.” 

“Has  the  maid  spoilt  a batch  of  bread?  If  she 
has,  her  eyes  ought  to  be  red  and  not  yours.” 

“ No,  Gideon, — the  bread  has  been  well  baked.” 

“ What  is  the  matter,  then  ? Sunday,  Monday 
and  Tuesday  your  face  is  like  a pumpkin  when  the 
rain  is  falling  ; Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday 
the  water  is  still  running  ; Saturday  it  is  not  dry. 
Did  you  ever  laugh  in  your  life  ? ” 

“ It  is  long  since  I have  heard  you  laugh,  Gideon.” 
“ I ? I can  laugh  now, — Well, — you  have  never 
seen  me  weep.” 

“ Would  to  God  you  did  rather  than  laugh  like 
that.” 
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“ Uncle  Gideon,”  said  Elsie,  “ one  day  your  tears 
will  flow.” 

“ When  will  that  day  come,  White  Owl  ? ” 

“When  my  father’s  prison  doors  are  opened.” 
Gideon  glared  at  her,  terror  and  fury  writ  large 
upon  his  distorted  face.  Just  then  a knock  was 
heard ; Aletta  arose  and  went  to  the  door  where 
she  found  the  returned  messenger,  who  had  just 
off-saddled  his  horse.  She  came  back  to  the  table 
and  silently  laid  a letter  before  Gideon  who,  when 
he  recognised  the  handwriting  started  violently. 
After  looking  at  the  letter  for  a few  seconds  he 
picked  it  up  as  though  about  to  open  it ; then 
he  flung  the  missive  down  and  hurried  from  the 
room. 

“ Elsie,”  said  Aletta  in  agitated  tones,  “ here  is  a 
letter  from  your  father.” 

Elsie  sprang  to  her  feet. 

“ Read  it, — read  it, — Aunt,”  she  said,  “ perhaps 
the  prison  doors  are  open.” 

Aletta  opened  the  letter  with  shaking  fingers  and 
read  it  aloud  laboriously  and  in  an  agitated  voice  : — 

“ My  Brother  Gideon, 

In  three  days  from  now  I shall  once 
more  walk  God’s  earth — a free  man.  Because  I 
worked  well  and  did  as  I was  bidden  without 
question,  my  time  of  punishment  has  been  shortened. 
From  our  cousins  at  Stellenbosch  I have  obtained  a 
wagon  and  oxen,  by  means  of  which  I shall  at  once 
hurry  home.  When  this  reaches  you  I shall  be  well 
on  my  way.  My  first  business  must  be  to  see  you. 
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We  two  have  a reckoning  to  make  together.  It  will 
be  best  that  we  be  alone  when  it  is  made. 

Your  brother, 

Stephanus.” 

Aletta  uttered  a moan  and  bent  forward  with  her 
face  on  the  table.  Elsie,  with  a rapt  smile  on  her 
face  stood  up  and  laid  her  hand  upon  her  aunt’s 
shoulder.  Then  a hurried  step  was  heard  and 
Gideon  entered  the  room. 

Seeing  the  letter  lying  upon  the  table  where  it 
had  fallen  from  his  wife’s  nerveless  hand,  Gideon 
picked  it  up  and  hurriedly  read  it  through.  Then, 
with  a curse,  he  flung  it  down. 

“ Aletta,”  he  cried,  “ I am  going  at  once.  I 
cannot  meet  him.  God — why  was  I born  this  man’s 
brother? — Nine  long  years  thirsting  for  my  blood.” 

“It  is  not  your  blood  that  he  wants,  Uncle 
Gideon,”  said  Elsie  in  a calm  tone. 

“Yes, — yes,  Gideon,”  said  Aletta,  “go  away  for 
a time.  I will  keep  him  here  and  try  to  soften  his 
heart.” 

“Yes, — keep  him  here  for  a time — for  only  a 
little  time — but  I shall  go  away  for  ever.  I shall 
go  where  never  a white  man’s  foot  has  trod,  and 
when  I can  go  no  farther  I will  dig  my  own  grave.” 

“ Do  not  go,  Uncle  Gideon,  ” said  Elsie,  “ stay 
and  meet  him.” 

“Silence,  blind  tiger’s  cub  that  wants  my  blood. 
Get  out  of  my  sight.” 

“ You  will  not  go  so  far  but  that  he  will  find  you,” 
said  Elsie  as  she  moved  from  the  room.  “ He  will 
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have  his  reckoning.  He  does  not  want  your 
blood.” 

“ Aletta,  I have  told  them  to  inspan  the  wagon 
and  start.  Put  in  my  food  and  bedding  at  once. 
When  the  wagon  has  gone  we  will  talk ; I will 
follow  it  on  horseback.  I have  things  to  tell  you 
that  will  make  you  hate  me  and  wish  never  to  see 
my  face  again.” 

“ Nothing  could  make  that  happen. — Gideon,  I 
know ” 

“ Wait, — let  me  see  when  this  letter  was  written 

Christ ! it  is  thirteen  days  old, — he  must  be 

nearly  here ” 

Gideon  rushed  from  the  room  and  began  to  hurry 
the  servants  in  their  preparations  for  departure.  The 
oxen  had  just  been  driven  down  from  their  grazing 
ground  high  on  the  mountain  side.  The  wagon  had 
been  hurriedly  packed  with  bedding,  water,  food  and 
other  stores.  The  mob  of  horses  were  driven  in  from 
the  kraal  ; Gideon  gave  hurried  directions  to  the 
Hottentot  servants  as  to  which  were  to  be  selected. 
Soon  the  wagon  was  lumbering  heavily  up  the  steep 
mountain  track  towards  the  unknown,  mysterious 
North,  in  the  direction  where  Gideon  had  so  sorely 
and  vainly  sought  for  the  dwelling-place  of  Peace. 

The  horses  were  now  caught  and  Gideon’s  favourite 
hunting  steed  saddled  up.  The  spare  horses  were 
led  after  the  wagon  by  a Hottentot  after-rider. 
Then  Gideon  entered  the  house  to  take  farewell 
of  his  wife. 

He  bent  down  and  kissed  her  almost  passionately 
on  the  lips. 
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“ Aletta,”  he  said,  “ you  will  not  understand  me  ; 
nobody  could.  What  I have  done  will  seem  to  you 
the  worst  of  sins  ; — yet  to  me  it  was  right — and  yet 
it  has  hung  like  a millstone  about  my  neck  all  these 
years.” 

Aletta  seized  one  of  his  hands  between  hers. 

“ It  will  fall  from  you  if  you  repent,”  she  said. 

“ Repent.  Never.  He  deserved  it  ; I would  do 
it  again  to-morrow.  Aletta  ” (here  he  moved  towards 
the  door,  trying  to  disengage  his  hand)  “ Stephanus 
never  meant  to  shoot  me  ; the  gun  went  off  by 
accident.  I accused  him  falsely  and  he  has  suffered 
all  these  years  for  a thing  he  did  not  do.  Now, — 
good-bye.” 

He  again  tried  to  escape,  but  Aletta  held  him  fast. 

“ Come  back,  come  back,  Gideon, — I have  known 
this  for  years.” 

“ Known  it  ? ” 

“ Yes, — and  so  has  Elsie,  although  no  word  of  it 
has  passed  between  us.” 

“ Do  not  think  that  I regret  it ; do  not  think  that 
I repent.  He  deserved  it  all,  and  more.  Think 
of  all  he  did  to  me. — And  yet  I fear  to  meet  him. — 
That  blind  girl — she  wants  to  dip  her  white  fingers 
in  my  blood — and  yet  I do  not  fear  his  killing  me. 
Do  you  know  why  I am  running  away  from  him  ? ” 

“ Yes,  you  fear  to  meet  his  eyes.” 

“ That  is  it, — his  eyes.  I am  not  afraid  of  death 
at  his  hands — although  I suppose  God  will  send  me 
to  burn  in  Hell  for  doing  the  work  He  keeps  for  His 
own  hands. — And  he  means  to  kill  me  when  he  finds 
me — the  White  Owl  knows  it — but  his  eyes Nine 
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years  chained  up  with  blacks,  thinking  the  whole 
time  of  his  wrong  and  his  revenge. — You  remember 
how  big  and  fierce  his  eyes  used  to  get  in  anger. — I 
have  seen  them  across  the  plains  and  the  mountains 
for  nine  years,  getting  bigger  and  fiercer.  They  are 
always  glaring  at  me ; I fear  them  more  than  his 
bullet.” 

“Yes,  Gideon,  it  is  well  that  you  go  away  for  a 
time.  I will  try  what  I can  do.  He  is  getting  to 
be  an  old  man  now  and  anger  does  not  burn  so  hotly 
in  the  old  as  in  the  young.  I will  not  speak  to  him 
now,  but  when  he  has  been  free  for  a time  I will 
kneel  to  him  and  beg  him  to  forgive  for  Marta’s 
sake,  and  Elsie’s.  Elsie  does  not  hate  you,  Gideon.” 
“ She  must,  if  she  knows  what  I have  done  to  her 
father.  She  hates  me.  You  heard  what  she  said 
about  his  having  his  reckoning.  Were  his  anger  to 
cool  she  would  light  it  anew  with  those  eyes  of  hers 
that  glow  like  those  of  a lion  in  the  dark.  But 
anger  such  as  his  does  not  cool.” 

“ Gideon,  you  are  wrong  about  Elsie  ; she  loves 
her  father,  but  she  will  not  counsel  him  to  take 
revenge.  Oh,  Gideon,  we  are  old  now,  and  this 
hatred  has  kept  us  in  cold  and  darkness  all  our  lives. 
One  little,  happy  year  ; then  the  first  quarrel, — and 
ever  since  misery  and  loneliness.  If  he  forgives,  you 
will  come  back.  Do  not  take  away  my  only  hope.” 
“ He  will  never  forgive.” 

“ I will  follow  him  about  and  kneel  to  him  every 
day  until  he  forgives.  Then  you  will  come  back  and 
we  will  again  be  happy — just  a little  happiness  and 
peace  before  we  die.” 
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“ Happy,  Aletta  ? There  is  no  more  happiness 
for  us.  He — he  killed  our  joy  years  back,  for  ever. 

I go  away  now  and  I shall  never  return.  Get  Adrian 
and  his  wife  to  come  and  live  here.  For  years  I have 
known  that  this  would  happen.  At  first  I hoped 
that  he  would  die  ; then  I knew  that  God  was  keep- 
ing him  alive  and  well  and  strong  to  punish  me  for 
doing  His  work.  I have  made  over  the  farm 
and  stock  to  you ; the  papers  are  in  the  camphor- 
wood  box.  Good  - bye,  — we  must  never  meet 
again.” 

“ My  husband,  the  desert  holds  spoor  a long 
time.  The  sand-storm  blots  it  out  for  a distance, 
but  it  is  found  again  farther  on.  When  Stephanus 
forgives  I will  follow  you  and  bring  you  back.” 

“ No,  Aletta,  we  will  meet  no  more.  When  I 
die  my  bones  will  lie  where  no  Christian  foot  has 
ever  trod.” 

“ Gideon,  on  the  day  when  Stephanus  forgives  I 
will  go  forth  seeking  you,  and  I will  seek  until  I find 
you  or  until  I die  in  the  waste.” 

When  Gideon  van  der  Walt  reached  the  mountain 
saddle  at  the  head  of  the  kloof,  across  which  the 
track  which  led  into  the  desert  plains  of  Bushman- 
land  passed,  he  turned  and  took  a long  look  at  his 
homestead.  Then  his  glance  wandered  searchingly 
over  the  valley  in  which  his  life  had  been  passed. 
There  it  lay,  green  and  fertile, — for  the  south-western 
rains  had  fallen  heavily  and  often  during  the  last  few 
months.  The  black,  krantzed  ranges  glowed  in  the 
noontide  sun.  The  last  spot  his  eye  rested  upon 
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before  he  crossed  the  saddle  was  the  little  patch  of 
vivid  foliage  surrounding  the  spring  on  the  tiny 
ripples  of  which  his  life  and  the  lives  of  so  many 
others  had  been  wrecked.  Just  on  the  edge  of 
the  copse  the  stream  seemed  to  hang  like  a bright 
jewel,  as  the  sunlight  glinted  from  the  pure,  limpid 
water. 

As  Gideon  turned  away  his  eyes  grew  moist  for 
an  instant,  and  he  felt  a queer,  unbidden  feeling  of 
almost  tenderness  for  the  brother  with  whom  among 
these  hills  and  valleys  he  had  played  and  hunted  in 
the  days  of  his  innocence,  creeping  like  a tendril 
about  his  heart.  But  he  crushed  the  feeling  down, 
and  rode  on  with  his  hat  pressed  over  his  eyebrows. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  pass  the  out- 
look was  different.  He  was  on  the  north-eastern  limit 
of  the  coast  rains.  Bushmanland  depended  for  its 
uncertain  rainfall  upon  thunder-storms  from  the 
north  in  the  summer  season.  But  for  two  years 
no  rain  had  fallen  anywhere  near  the  southern  fringe 
of  the  desert,  so  the  plains  which  stretched  forth 
northward  from  Gideon’s  feet  were  utterly  void  of 
green  vegetation. 

To  one  familiar  with  the  desert  the  sight  before 
him  had  an  awful  significance  ; it  meant  that  there 
was  no  water,  nor  any  vegetation  worth  considering 
for  at  least  a hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Gideon  had 
known,  by  the  fact  of  the  larger  game  flocking 
down  into  the  valleys,  that  Bushmanland  was  both 
verdureless  and  waterless,  and  that  anyone  who 
should  attempt  to  cross  it  would  incur  a terrible 
risk. 
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But  nothing  before  him  could  compete  for  terror 
with  what  he  was  fleeing  from.  Setting  spurs  to 
his  horse  Gideon  passed  the  wagon  ; then  he  rode 
ahead  at  a walk,  the  patient  oxen  following  with  the 
rumbling  wagon,  upon  his  tracks. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


THE  RETURN  OF  STEPHANUS 

“ OME,  child,  it  is  past  our  time  for  sleep,” 
said  Aletta.  She  was  sitting  on  the  sofa 
in  the  voorhuis.  It  was  midnight  of  the  day  of 
Gideon’s  departure.  Elsie  stood  at  the  open  window 
which  faced  the  south.  The  night  was  still  and 
sultry  and  a dense  fog  covered  the  earth. 

“ I shall  not  go  to  bed  to-night,  Aunt.  My  father 
draws  near.  His  wagon  has  reached  the  sand-belt 
where  the  dead  tree  stands.” 

“ Nonsense,  child,  the  sand-belt  is  an  hour’s 
ride  on  horseback  from  here.  Let  us  pray  to  God 
for  sleep  and  good  dreams,  and  then  lie  down  until 
the  day  comes.” 

“ I shall  not  go  to  bed  to-night ; my  father  is 
coming.” 

“ Nonsense,  nonsense, — you  cannot  hear  at  such  a 
distance.” 

“ I can  hear,  and  the  sound  stills  the  long  pain  in 
my  heart.  My  father  draws  near  and  nearer.” 

“ Well — well — perhaps  it  is  true — perhaps ” 

She  fell  upon  her  knees  and  threw  up  her  clasped 
hands.  “ Oh  God,  let  him  not  come  before  my 
husband  is  far  away.  Oh  God, — I am  blameless. — 
Grant  me  only  this.” 

l6o 
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Elsie  approached  her  with  a smile,  bent  down  and 
encircled  her  with  a protecting  arm  and  then  drew 
her  gently  to  a seat. 

“ Aunt, — let  me  talk  to  you  : Do  you  know  that 
I am  often  very  glad  that  I was  born  blind  ? ” 

“ Glad  you  are  blind  ? ” 

“Yes,  because  I have  knowledge  of  many  things 
unknown  to  people  who  can  see.” 

“ What  kind  of  things  ? ” 

“ Many  things  of  many  kinds.  For  instance  : — 
to-night  you  cannot  see  the  stars  ; a dry  mist  has 
rolled  up  from  the  sea  since  we  have  been  in  this 
room  ; it  covers  the  valley  like  a blanket. — But  the 
hill-tops  are  clear  ; they  are  hidden  from  you,  but  I 
can  see  them — and  the  stars  above,  as  well. — And 
my  father  draws  nearer.” 

“ God’s  mercy  forbid.  Three  days, — three  short 
days  is  all  I ask  for.” 

“ Where  you  see  but  clouds  I see  the  stars  ; where 
you  see  danger  I see  joy.  You  fear  my  father  without 
cause.” 

“ Without  cause. — Nine  long  years — no  cause — ?” 

“ There  was  cause  enough,  but  my  father  is  hot 
angry.” 

“Not  angry?  Hark.  Did  you  not  hear  a 
sound  ? ” 

“ Yes,  I hear  the  wild  ostriches  booming  in  the 
valley.” 

“ Close  the  window  and  come  away,  child  ; the 
darkness  is  full  of  horror.  You  are  right  not  to  go 
to  bed.  I could  not  sleep  to-night.” 

“ Why  do  you  fear  the  open  window,  Aunt  ? ” 
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“ The  night  is  dark.”  She  shuddered  and  crouched 
into  the  corner  of  the  sofa. 

“ The  day  is  ever  dark  to  me,  yet  I fear  not.” 

“ Last  night  the  dogs  howled  and  I saw  white 
shapes  flitting  among  the  trees  where  the  graves 
are.” 

“ What  of  that  ? Shapes  often  flit  about  me  ; I 
call  them  and  they  are  here  ; I bid  them  depart  and 
they  are  gone.” 

“ Child, — you  are  blind  and  thus  cannot  under- 
stand.— Hark. — Is  not  that  a sound  of  shouting,  afar 
off?” 

“ It  is  but  the  jackals  howling  on  the  hill-side. — 
The  time  has  not  yet  come. — But,  Aunt, — let  me 
tell  you  farther  of  the  things  I know.” 

“ Not  to-night, — I am  in  terror  enough  as  it 
is.” 

“ What  I have  to  tell  you  will  not  terrify  you,  for 
you  are  guiltless.” 

“ Guiltless, — yes  ; but  God  visits  the  sins  of  the 
guilty  upon  the  guiltless.  But  it  is  not  for  myself 
that  I fear.” 

“ One  of  the  things  which  I see  with  clearness  is 
that  there  is  no  reason  for  your  terror.” 

Aletta  bowed  her  head  forward  on  her  hands. 
The  candle  had  almost  burnt  out ; only  a faint, 
uncertain  flicker  arose  out  of  the  socket.  She  started, 
and  lifted  her  head  : 

“ Listen, — that  is  surely  a sound.” 

“Yes, — the  springbucks  came  over  the  mountain 
last  week  ; you  hear  the  bellowing  of  the  rams  on 
the  upland  ledge  and  the  clashing  of  their  horns  as 
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they  fight. — But  I can  hear  that  my  father  draws 
nearer." 

“If  he  be  not  coming  in  anger,  why  does  he 
hasten  thus  ? But  you  cannot  hear  him  ; the  sound 
is  in  your  own  ears.” 

“ May  not  one  hasten  in  love  as  well  as  in  hate  ? 
The  wagon  has  now  reached  the  rocky  pass  between 
the  kopjes.  It  will  soon  be  here.” 

Aletta  arose  and  walked  over  to  the  window. 
She  linked  her  arm  in  that  of  Elsie  and  tried  to 
draw  the  blind  girl  away  from  her  post. 

“ Come  to  bed, — I am  not  so  terrified  as  I was  a 
while  ago.” 

“ Hark. — Even  the  ears  of  one  who  is  not  blind 
can  hear  that.” 

A light  breeze  was  streaming  up  the  valley, 
driving  the  mist  before  it  in  broken  masses.  From 
the  rough,  stony  pass  could  be  heard  the  heavy 
thumpings  of  the  massive  wheels.  Aletta  once  more 
sank  to  her  knees  in  agony. 

“ Oh  God, — you  have  brought  him  here. — Oh 
God, — soften  his  heart ” 

“ Aunt, — God  heard  your  prayer  long  before  you 
spoke  it.  His  heart  has  been  softened.” 

“ No,  no,  child.  I hear  anger  in  the  noise  of  the 
wheels  and  in  the  clappings  of  the  whip. — Nine 
years — nine  years — and  innocent. — Oh  God,  soften 
his  heart, — or  let  my  husband  get  away. — Elsie, — I 
charge  you  not  to  tell  your  father  what  road  my 
husband  has  gone. — Tell  him  that  your  uncle  went  a 
month  ago. — Let  us  go  to  the  huts  and  warn  the 
servants ” 
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“ Aunt, — wait  just  a little  while  and  you  will  see. 
I shall  walk  down  the  road  and  meet  my  father.” 

“ Yes, — yes, — and,  Elsie, — pray  to  him  for  the 
sake  of  a lonely  old  woman  who  seems  to  have  never 
known  joy. — Go,  child — but  wait. — No,  I cannot  stay 
here  alone  ; I fear  the  darkness.” 

“ Come  with  me,  Aunt.” 

“ Yes, — yes, — but  what  if  it  be  not  his  wagon  ? ” 

“ It  is  my  father’s  wagon.  Come.” 

The  breeze  had  freshened ; the  mist  had  been 
rolled  out  of  the  valley,  leaving  it  clear  to  the  stars, 
but  the  vapour  hung  in  wisps  from  every  mountain 
head  and  streamed  away  white  in  the  shining  of  the 
rising  moon.  As  the  two  walked  down  the  road  it 
was  she  who  was  blind  that  walked  forward  with 
unfaltering  steps,  leading  her  who  could  see,  but  who 
faltered  at  every  yard. 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  clattering  wagon,  and 
the  driver’s  voice  as  he  shouted  to  the  team  could 
be  clearly  heard.  Aletta  sank  down  upon  a stone 
at  the  wayside  and  Elsie,  after  walking  on  for  a few 
paces,  stood  motionless  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 
Her  loosened  hair  floated  on  the  wind  ; her  tall 
figure,  clad  in  fluttering  white,  made  a striking 
picture  in  the  light  of  the  now  fully  arisen  moon. 

The  leader  threw  up  his  hand  and  stopped  the 
team  with  a call  ; Stephanus  sprang  from  the  wagon- 
box,  ran  forward  and  clasped  Elsie  to  his  breast. 

“ My  little  child — grown  into  a woman — her  face 
shining  as  brightly  as  the  sun  she  has  never  seen, 
and  making  night  like  day. — But  where  is  my 
brother — where  is  Gideon — ? ” 
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Aletta  staggered  forward  and  knelt  in  the  road  at 
his  feet. 

“ Oh,  Stephanus, — have  mercy  and  let  him  be. — 
He  fled  when  he  heard  you  were  coming. — Have 

mercy. — He  has  suffered  too ” 

“We  both  need  the  mercy  of  God. — Aletta,  do 
not  kneel  to  me. — Where  is  my  brother  Gideon  ? ” 
He  drew  the  half-unconscious  woman  to  her  feet 
and  she  burst  into  a storm  oLtears. 

“ Oh,  Stephanus,”  she  said,  “ you  are  not  deceiving 
me? — Tell  me, — have  you  forgiven  the  wrong?  ” 

“ Yes,  Aletta, — as  I hope  to  be  forgiven.  Whither 
did  Gideon  go  ? Let  me  follow  him.” 

“ Thank  God, — thank  God,  who  has  heard  my 
prayer.” 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


HOW  KANU  PROSPERED 

KANU  arose  from  his  hard  couch  on  the  floor  of 
the  cavern  wherein  he  dwelt  with  his  followers 
and  clambered  to  the  top  of  the  rocky  ridge  which 
capped  the  krantz  at  the  foot  of  which  the  cavern  was 
situated.  It  was  hunger  and  thirst  which  drove  him 
forth  thus  restlessly  under  the  midnight  stars.  Every 
night  for  more  than  a month  he  had  sat  for  hours  at 
this  spot.  Rain  had  not  fallen  for  nearly  two  years  and 
the  little  brackish  fountain  in  the  kloof  below,  on  which 
these  Bushmen  were  solely  dependent  for  water  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together,  had  shrunk  and  shrunk 
until  it  was  reduced  to  a mere  trickle.  As  the  fountain 
shrank  it  became  more  and  more  brackish  ; so  much 
so  that  after  his  long  day  of  unsuccessful  hunting 
Kanu  had  been  unable  to  quench  his  thirst  at  it. 

When  he  reached  the  top  of  the  ridge  the  Bush- 
man instinctively  turned  his  gaze  to  the  north-east. 
The  sky  was  absolutely  cloudless  and  the  stars  were 
shining  and  throbbing  as  they  only  shine  and  throb 
over  the  desert.  He  sat  long  motionless  and  was 
about  to  return,  sick  at  soul,  to  the  cave,  when  he 
caught  his  breath  short,  and  his  heart  gave  a great 
throb,  for  a faint  flash  lit  up  the  horizon  for  a instant. 
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Another  flash,  brighter  than  the  first,  soon  followed. 
Kanu  clambered  swiftly  down  the  steep  hill-side, 
wakened  the  other  cave-dwellers  and  informed  them 
of  what  he  had  seen.  In  a few  seconds  the  cave  was 
the  scene  of  bustling  activity,  preparatory  to  an  im- 
mediate migration. 

These  distant  flashes  of  lightning  had  for  the  little 
clan — or  rather  family  of  Bushmen,  an  all-important 
significance,  for  they  meant  that  in  some  distant 
region  beyond  the  north-eastern  horizon  a thunder- 
storm was  raging  and  thus  the  long  drought  had 
broken  on  the  vast  plains  sloping  northward  to  the 
mighty,  mysterious  Gariep. 

The  cave  was  situated  in  a spur  of  that  rugged 
range  of  iron-black  hills  known  as  the  Kamiesbergen, 
and  which  were  now,  after  the  long-protracted 
drought,  covered  with  blackened  stumps  marking 
the  spots  where,  after  rain,  the  graceful  sheaves  of 
the  “ twa  ” grass  grow.  The  Bushmen  knew  there 
was  no  chance  of  rain  falling  where  they  were,  for 
their  moisture  came  in  the  winter  season  in  the  form 
of  wet  mists  from  the  sea.  These  never  passed  the 
limit  of  the  hills.  On  the  other  hand,  the  only  rains 
which  visited  the  plains  were  those  which  swept  down 
with  the  thunderstorms  from  the  torrid  north,  when 
the  great  clouds  advanced  with  roarings  as  though  to 
smite  the  hills  asunder  but,  within  the  compass  of  a 
vulture’s  swoop,  would  be  stopped  as  though  by  a 
wall  of  invisible  adamant  and  sent  reeling  to  the 
eastward. 

It  was  now  midsummer  and  the  Bushmen  well 
knew  that  they  would  never  be  able  to  survive  in 
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their  present  situation  until  midwinter,  before  which 
season  no  rain  from  the  southward  was  to  be 
expected.  For  some  time  they  had  realised  that 
their  only  chance  of  escaping  a death  of  terrible 
suffering  lay  in  cutting  the  track  of  the  first  thunder- 
shower which  would,  as  they  were  well  aware,  be  the 
track  of  the  others  soon  following.  Should  they  suc- 
ceed in  doing  this  they  would  revel  in  a belt  of  desert 
turned  as  though  by  magic  into  a smiling  garden,  full 
of  game,  and  with  many  a rock-bottomed,  sand-filled 
depression  in  which  good  water  could  be  easily 
reached  by  burrowing. 

Already  the  herds  of  famished  game  would  be  on 
the  move,  apprised  by  the  lightning  sign  of  the  falling 
of  that  rain  which  was  to  be  their  salvation  : — spring- 
bucks,— flitting  like  ghosts  under  the  late-risen  moon ; 
gemsbucks, — sore-footed  from  digging  out  with  their 
hoofs  the  large  tap-roots  from  which  they  get  that 
supply  of  moisture  that  serves  them  in  lieu  of  water 
to  drink  ; hartebeests  lumbering  along  with  swift,  un- 
gainly stride,  and  other  desert  denizens  in  bewildering 
variety.  Hanging  on  the  flanks  of  the  horde  might 
be  seen  the  gaunt,  hungry  lions,  seeking  in  vain  to 
quench  their  raging  thirst  in  the  blood  of  their  ema- 
ciated victims. 

When  Kanu  found  that  Elsie  had  disappeared 
from  where  he  had  left  her  among  the  rocks  and 
bushes  at  the  foot  of  Table  Mountain,  he  took  to 
the  veldt  with  the  intention  of  getting  as  far  from 
the  dwellings  of  civilized  men  as  possible.  He  knew 
that  if  he  returned  to  Elandsfontein  and  told  the  van 
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der  Walts  his  remarkable  story  he  would  never  be 
believed,  and  that  the  consequences  would  be  dis- 
tinctly unpleasant,  if  not  fatal,  to  him.  So  he 
exercised  the  utmost  wariness,  taking  great  pre- 
cautions against  the  possibility  of  being  observed 
by  day  when  seeking  food.  It  will,  of  course,  be 
understood  that  he  travelled  only  by  night.  Being 
a Bushman  of  intelligence  Kanu  reflected  upon 
many  things  in  the  course  'of  his  exciting  and 
wearisome  journey.  In  his  untutored  ignorance  he 
classified  the  Caucasian  race  arbitrarily  into  two 
categories, — the  good  and  the  bad.  Elsie  comprised 
within  her  own  person  the  one  category  ; all  other 
Europeans  fell  into  the  other. 

Cautiously  feeling  his  way  northward,  Kanu  made 
a wide  detour  to  avoid  passing  anywhere  near  the 
Tanqua  Valley,  and  then  wandered  vaguely  on  in 
the  hope  of  falling  in  with  some  of  his  own  race. 
This  hope  was  realised  one  morning  in  a somewhat 
startling  manner.  Following  some  tracks  which  he 
had  discovered  leading  up  the  stony  side  of  a very 
steep  mountain,  he  suddenly  found  himself  confronted 
by  a number  of  pygmies  such  as  himself ; each, 
however,  with  a drawn  bow  and  an  arrow  which 
Kanu  knew  was  most  certainly  poisoned,  trained 
upon  him  at  point-blank  range. 

Kanu  at  once  did  what  was  the  only  proper  thing 
to  do  under  the  circumstances, — he  cried  out  in  the 
Bushman  tongue  that  he  was  a friend  and  a brother, 
and  then  fell  flat  on  his  face  and  lay,  with  extended 
arms,  awaiting  death  or  the  signal  to  arise.  Then 
he  heard  the  warriors  consulting  together  as  to 
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whether  they  should  summarily  despatch  him  or 
lead  him  captive  to  the  cave  in  which  they  dwelt 
and  kill  him  there  for  the  amusement  of  the  non- 
combatant  members  of  the  little  community.  They 
decided  in  favour  of  the  latter  alternative  and  then 
Kanu  knew  that  most  probably  his  life  would  be 
spared. 

But  as  yet  he  was  not  by  any  means  out  of  the 
wood.  His  vestiges  of  European  clothing  caused 
him  to  be  suspected  and,  in  the  savage  mind, 
suspicion  and  condemnation  are  not  very  far  apart. 
Cases  were  familiar  to  all  in  which  renegade  sons 
of  the  desert  had  betrayed  the  hiding-places  of  their 
compatriots  to  their  deadly  enemies,  the  Boers,  and 
it  was  quite  possible  that  Kanu  might  turn  out  to  be 
a traitor.  But  when  the  captive  showed  the  unhealed 
stripes  with  which  his  back  was  still  scored,  the 
captors  began  to  feel  more  kindly  disposed  towards 
him,  and  they  eventually  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  not  a spy. 

Later,  when  Kanu  told  his  father’s  name,  and 
related  the  circumstances  of  the  raid  which  swept  his 
family  from  the  face  of  the  earth  and  made  him  a 
bondman  to  the  hated  Boer, — and  when  it  turned 
out  that  old  Nalb,  the  patriarch  of  the  party,  had 
once  seen  a picture  painted  by  Kanu’s  father  who, 
though  he  had  died  comparatively  young,  had  been 
a somewhat  celebrated  artist,  the  new  arrival  was 
accepted  into  full  fellowship  and  made  free  of  the 
cave  and  all  its  contents. 

The  Bushman  acknowledged  no  chieftain,  nor  was 
he  bound  by  any  tribal  ties.  Each  family  was 
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independent  of  every  other  family  and  hunted  on 
its  own  account.  The  little  community  into  which 
Kanu  found  himself  adopted  consisted  of  eight  men, 
seven  women  and  fourteen  children  of  various 
ages.  They  lived  after  the  manner  of  their  kind, — 
absolutely  from  hand  to  mouth,  taking  no  thought 
for  the  morrow.  Their  movements  about  the 
country  were  determined  by  accidents  of  weather 
and  the  chase,  but  they  retired  from  time  to  time 
to  their  cave  in  the  Kamiesbergen,  whenever  the 
adventitious  rains  made  the  locality  habitable.  When 
they,  or  any  of  them,  killed  a large  animal,  they 
would  not  attempt  to  remove  the  meat,  but  would 
camp  alongside  the  carcase  and  gorge  until  every- 
thing but  the  hair  and  the  pulverised  bones  was 
finished.  The  family  cave,  besides  being  endeared 
by  many  associations,  had  the  advantage  of  being  in 
the  vicinity  of  a spring  which,  although  its  water  was 
rather  brackish,  had  never  been  known  to  give  out 
completely  in  the  severest  drought. 

The  cave  had  another  great  advantage, — that  of 
being  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a wide  belt  of 
desert,  so  the  pygmies  were  not  at  all  likely  to  be 
disturbed  by  inconvenient  callers.  It  was  spacious, 
and  its  walls  were  well  adapted  for  the  exercise  of 
that  remarkable  art  which  the  Bushman  practised, — 
the  art  of  painting.  Here,  on  the  wide  natural 
panels  were  frescoed  counterfeit  presentments  of 
men  and  all  other  animals  with  which  the  Bushmen 
were  familiar,  in  more  or  less  skilful  outline.  There 
was  no  attempt  at  anything  like  perspective,  but 
some  of  the  figures  were  drawn  with  spirit  and 
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showed  considerable  skill  as  well  as  an  evident 
natural  artistic  faculty.  The  animals  most  frequently 
represented  were  the  eland,  the  hartebeeste,  the 
gemsbok  and  the  baboon.  One  picture  was  a battle- 
piece  and  represented  a number  of  men  being  hurled 
over  a cliff.  This  was  old  Nalb’s  handiwork,  and 
was  executed  in  commemoration  of  an  attack  by 
some  strangers  upon  the  ancestral  cave,  which  was 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter. 

A few  of  the  paintings  were  the  work  of  itiner- 
ant artists,  who  sometimes,  in  seasons  of  plenty, 
wandered  from  cave  to  cave, — possibly  in  the  in- 
terests of  art, — even  as  Royal  Academicians  have 
found  it  necessary  to  visit  the  schools  of  Rome  and 
Paris.  Such  paintings  could  be  distinguished  among 
the  others  by  the  hand-print  of  the  artist  in  paint 
below  each.  They  were  usually  somewhat  better 
executed  than  the  others,  and  often  represented  ani- 
mals not  common  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  with 
' whose  proportions  the  artist  had  evidently  familiarised 
himself  in  other  and,  perhaps,  distant  parts. 

The  paints  used  were  ochres  of  different  tints, — 
from  white,  ranging  through  several  reds  and  browns, 
up  to  black.  These  were  mixed  with  fat  and  with 
some  vegetable  substance  to  make  the  colours  bite 
into  the  rock.  Some  of  the  most  vivid  tints  were 
taken  from  those  fossils  known  as  coprolites,  in  which 
small  kernels  of  ochrous  substance  are  found  to  exist. 
The  brush  was  made  of  the  pinion  feathers  of  small 
birds. 

It  was  not  long  before  Kanu  rose  to  a position  of 
eminence  in  the  little  clan.  He  took  unto  himself, 
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as  wife,  Ksoa,  a daughter  of  old  Nalb  and,  when  that 
venerable  leader’s  physical  vigour  began  to  decline, 
Kanu  gradually  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  his  prob- 
able successor.  His  sojourn  among  the  Boers, 
whilst  it  had  told  against  his  skill  as  a hunter,  had 
sharpened  his  wits  generally.  Soon  he  became  as 
expert  as  any  in  the  tracking  of  game.  Then  he 
introduced  a slight  improvement  in  the  matter  of 
fixing  an  arrow-head  to  the  shaft,  which  was  immedi- 
ately recognised  by  the  superstitious  Bushmen  as  an 
evidence  of  more  than  human  ability.  Thus,  when 
old  Nalb  met  his  death  from  thirst,  after  finding 
that  the  store  of  water-filled  ostrich-egg-shells 
which  he  had  cached  a long  time  previously  had 
been  broached,  Kanu  was  at  once  looked  upon  as 
the  leader. 

For  a few  seasons  peace  and  plenty  reigned.  The 
locusts  appeared  year  after  year,  on  their  way  to  de- 
vastate the  cultivated  portions  of  the  Colony,  and 
the  Bushmen  thanked  their  gods  for  the  boon,  with 
elaborate  sacrifices  in  which  Kanu  officiated  as  high 
priest.  Then  came  the  drought,  which  was  attri- 
buted to  the  fact  of  one  of  their  number  having 
allowed  his  shadow  to  fall  upon  a dying  ostrich  in 
the  afternoon.  Had  this  happened  in  the  morning, 
it  would  not  have  mattered  so  much  but,  happening 
when  the  sun  was  going  home  to  rest,  and  thus  pre- 
venting the  luminary  from  taking  his  lawful  dues  in 
the  matter  of  supper,  it  was  looked  upon  as  likely  to 
prove  a deadly  affront  to  all  the  spirits  of  the  sky, 
who  were  the  sun’s  subjects.  These  spirits,  who 
sent  or  withheld  rain  as  pleased  their  capricious 
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minds,  the  Bushmen  feared  and  constantly  en- 
deavoured to  propitiate.  The  man  guilty  of  this 
heinous  offence  was  looked  at  askance  by  all,  but 
was  forgiven  after  elaborate  and  painful  rites  had 
been  solemnised  over  him.  Nevertheless,  when  the 
drought  increased  in  intensity,  and  the  children  began 
to  sicken  from  drinking  the  salt-charged  water  from 
the  failing  spring,  the  offender  found  it  judicious  to 
disappear. 

As  soon  as  the  women  had  returned  from  the 
spring,  bearing  their  bark  nets  full  of  ostrich-egg- 
shells containing  water, — the  shells  being  closed  with 
a wooden  peg  at  each  end,  a start  was  made.  The 
skins  were  rolled  up  into  bundles  and  upon  these 
were  bound  the  earthen  pots  and  the  bags  contain- 
ing the  very  scanty  store  of  grain.  This  grain  was 
the  seed  of  the  “ twa  ” grass,  plundered  from  the 
store-houses  of  ants.  The  women  and  children  were 
loaded  to  their  utmost  capacity  of  draught,  whilst 
the  men  carried  nothing  but  their  bows  and  arrows, 
and  their  digging  sticks.  These  last  were  pointed 
pegs  of  very  hard  wood,  about  eighteen  inches  long, 
stuck  through  round  stones  four  or  five  inches  in 
diameter,  which  had  been  pierced  for  the  purpose. 
The  object  of  the  stone  was  to  give  the  sticks  weight 
in  the  digging. 

The  oldest  of  the  women  was  charged  with  the 
important  duty  of  carrying  fire.  The  Bushman 
knew  no  metal  and,  consequently,  had  no  tinderbox, 
so  his  only  way  of  kindling  fire  was  by  the  long  and 
laborious  process  of  twirling  a stick  with  the  point 
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inserted  in  a log,  between  the  palms  of  the  hands. 
Thus  whenever  a move  was  made  from  one  place  to 
another,  one  of  the  party  was  appointed  fire-carrier. 
When  the  two  sticks  which  invariably  were  carried 
had  nearly  burnt  out,  a halt  was  called  and  a fire 
lit  from  twigs  ; in  this  two  fresh  sticks  were  lighted  ; 
these  would  then  be  carried  forward  another  stage. 
As  a matter  of  fact  Kanu  had  learnt  the  use  of 
tinder  from  the  Hottentots,  and  had,  as  a great 
miracle,  kindled  some  dry  and  pulverised  bark  from 
a spark  generated  by  striking  a fragment  of  iron 
which  he  picked  up  at  the  spot  where  some 
European  hunters  had  camped,  upon  a flake  of 
quartz.  But,  after  the  principle  enunciated  by  a 
modern  philosopher,  that  it  is  a mistake  to  call 
down  fire  from  Heaven  whenever  you  cannot  lay 
your  hand  upon  the  matchbox,  Kanu  rightly  judged 
that  his  miracle  would  lose  some  of  its  most  im- 
portant advantages  if  repeated  too  often,  so  he 
reserved  it  for  great  emergencies,  and  allowed  the 
time-honoured  plan  of  fire-carrying  from  place  to 
place  to  continue.  In  this  Kanu  showed  a very 
sound  political  instinct,  and  his  example  might  be 
profitably  followed  by  many  reformers  whose  im- 
patience to  put  the  whole  world  straight  all  at  once, 
often  defeats  its  own  ends. 

Consider,  for  a moment,  what  the  result  of  a 
popularising  of  the  tinder-box  would  have  been  : — 
In  the  first  place  what  was  looked  upon  as  a miracle 
would  have  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  such  and,  with 
the  miraculous,  a good  deal  of  Kanu’s  influence 
would  have  gone.  Then, — the  old  woman  whose 
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function  it  was  to  carry  fire-sticks  would  not  alone 
have  lost  her  importance,  but  would  have  had  to 
carry  heavy  loads  like  the  other  women. 

Not  only  she,  but  her  immediate  relations,  might 
have  resented  this,  and,  accordingly,  Kanu  would 
probably  have  weakened  the  allegiance  of  at  least 
one-fourth  of  his  subjects.  There  is  nothing,  in  the 
humble  opinion  of  the  writer,  which  proves  Kanu’s 
natural  fitness  for  leadership  so  much  as  his 
having  decided  against  the  popularising  of  the 
tinder-box. 

Now  that  the  lightning-sign,  which  had  been  so 
long  and  so  anxiously  waited  for,  had  come,  the 
black  despair  which  Kanu  and  his  companions  had 
been  the  prey  of  during  the  last  few  months,  gave 
way  to  sanguine  hope.  They  knew  that  the  ordeal 
which  had  to  be  endured, — the  crossing  of  the  black 
belt  of  scorched  desert  which  lay  between  them  and 
the  track  of  the  thunder  shower,  would  strain  their 
endurance  to  the  utmost,  but  such  experiences  are 
but  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  Bushman — and  he 
takes  them  as  they  come,  without  repining  at  Fate. 
In  their  different  hunting  trips  they  had  exhausted 
all  the  caches  of  water-filled  egg-shells  within  a 
distance  of  two  days’  march,  but  there  was  one  cache 
far  away  on  the  edge  of  the  great  dune-region  to  the 
north-eastward  which,  if  they  could  manage  to  hold 
out  for  four  days  on  the  brackish  liquid  which  they 
were  carrying  and, — if  the  treasure  should  prove  not 
to  have  been  broached,  would  relieve  their  necessities 
for  the  moment,  and  enable  them  to  make  a suc- 
cessful dash  for  the  deep  and  precipitous  gorge 
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through  which  the  great  Gariep  winds  on  its 
mysterious  course  to  the  ocean. 

After  descending  the  mountain  the  Bushmen 
struck  across  the  plain  in  single  file,  heading  due 
north-east.  The  men  stalked  ahead,  trusting  that 
their  dread  of  prowling  beasts  of  prey  would  keep 
the  women  and  children,  heavily  laden  as  they  were, 
close  behind.  Soon  the  liquid  beams  of  the  Morning 
Star  warned  them  that  the  friendly  night  was  nearly 
over,  and  they  quickened  their  paces  so  as  to  reach 
a long,  low  ridge  dotted  with  karee  bushes  and  large 
arboreal  aloes,  which  lay  some  distance  ahead,  and  on 
the  side  of  which  some  protection  might  be  afforded 
from  the  raging  sun.  When  day  broke  this  ridge 
loomed  large  before  them  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean- 
like plain,  but  before  they  reached  it  the  day  was 
well  on  towards  noon.  Then  water  was  dealt  out  in 
sparing  quantities  to  human  beings  and  dogs  alike, 
and  the  weary  wayfarers  scattered  about  seeking 
shade  under  rock,  tree  and  shrub. 

In  several  directions  could  be  seen  clouds  of  dust 
arising, — indications  of  the  migrating  herds  of  game ; 
far  and  near  the  silent  sand-spouts  glided  about  in 
stately  rhythm,  like  spectres  of  the  day-time  threading 
some  mysterious  dance-measure.  Early  in  the  after- 
noon the  clean-cut  margin  of  a snow-white  cloud 
projected  slightly  above  the  north-eastern  horizon. 
This  turned  the  expectation  of  rain  falling  upon  the 
plains  before  them  to  a certainty,  but  the  track  of 
the  storm-cloud  was  an  appalling  distance  ahead. 

When  the  sun  had  somewhat  declined  another 
start  was  made.  The  women  now  kept  together, 
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while  the  men  scattered  out  on  either  side  of  the 
course  with  digging-picks  in  readiness  to  unearth 
roots  and  tubers  should  the  drought  have  left  any 
indication  of  their  existence  above  ground.  Each 
warrior  wore  a skin  fillet  around  his  head,  into  which 
his  supply  of  poisoned  arrows  was  stuck  by  the 
points,  the  shafts  standing  straight  up  in  a circle 
reaching  high  above  him.  This  served  the  double 
purpose  of  having  the  arrows  where  they  could  be 
easily  got  at  when  required,  and  making  the  braves 
look  fierce  and  formidable  in  the  event  of  an  enemy 
being  met  with. 

The  unbroken  plain  now  lay  before  them  in  all 
its  solitary  horror  ; their  only  hope  of  relief  lay  a 
three-days  agony  in  front.  The  sand, — so  hot  in 
Summer  on  the  plains  of  Bushmanland  that  one  can 
cook  an  egg  in  it  several  inches  below  the  surface, — 
scorched  their  feet ; it  even  caused  the  dogs  to  roll 
over  and  lie  on  their  backs,  howling  from  the  pain 
they  suffered. 

As  night  fell  the  men  closed  in,  bringing  the 
scanty  supply  of  lizards,  striped-faced  desert  mice 
with  long,  bushy  tails,  roots  and  other  desert  produce 
which  they  had  succeeded  in  capturing  or  unearthing. 
The  little  band  pressed  on  silently  over  the  sand 
which  had  now  begun  somewhat  to  cool  down,  and 
beneath  the  stars  which  seemed  so  close  above  them 
in  the  purple  vault.  Some  of  the  men  now  remained 
behind  to  assist  the  weaker  of  the  women,  who  were 
lagging,  by  relieving  them  of  portions  of  their  heavy 
loads. 

At  each  halt  which  was  made  for  the  purpose  of 
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rekindling  the  fire-sticks,  all  but  the  one  charged 
with  the  duty  of  kindling  the  fire  lay  down  and  sank 
at  once  into  deep  sleep.  When  the  sticks  were  once 
more  properly  alight  the  sleepers  would  be  wakened 
by  a touch  and,  once  more,  the  party  would  steal, 
ghost-like,  across  the  velvet-like  sand. 

Day  broke,  and  when  the  party  halted  a little 
shade  was  obtained  by  stretching  skins  over  sticks 
stuck  into  the  ground.  Then  a fire  was  soon 
kindled  and  the  food  obtained  on  the  previous  day 
cooked  and  eaten.  Another  sparing  ration  of  water 
was  issued  and,  in  spite  of  its  scarcity,  and  of  the 
fact  that  every  drop  was  as  it  were  their  life- 
blood, a small  libation  was  poured  out  on  the  sand 
to  propitiate  the  spirits  of  the  sky  who  so  greedily 
drank  up  moisture  from  the  thirsty  earth. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  when 
they  reached  the  spot  where  the  water-filled  egg- 
shells lay  buried.  Some  of  the  women  and  children 
had  been  left  half  a day’s  march  behind,  where  they 
had  dropped  from  thirst  and  exhaustion.  Fortunately 
the  cache  was  found  to  be  intact.  During  the  night 
a supply  of  water  was  sent  back  to  those  left  behind, 
and  early  in  the  forenoon  of  next  day  the  whole 
party  was  once  more  together.  Their  only  loss  was 
that  of  their  best  dog  ; the  animal  went  mad  while 
they  were  digging  for  the  water,  and  rushed  away  to 
meet  its  death  alone  among  the  dunes. 

They  rested  all  that  day  as  well  as  the  next  night, 
and  it  was  on  the  following  day  that  Kanu  made  the 
great  discovery  which  more  than  ever  convinced  his 
followers  of  their  leader’s  supernatural  powers,  before 
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dawn  Kanu  left  the  encampment  on  a solitary  hunting 
expedition.  Skirting  the  edge  of  the  dune-tract  he 
went  on  and  on,  wondering  sorely  at  the  absence  of 
game  of  every  description.  Then  he  noticed  a number 
of  tracks  of  jackals,  all  converging  towards  one  point. 
Following  one  of  these  he  was  led  to  a narrow 
opening  in  a low,  overhanging  ledge  of  rock.  Enter- 
ing the  opening  and  groping  about,  he  found  himself 
in  a small,  oblong  cave.  His  heart  beat  fast,  for  he 
distinctly  smelt  water.  Feeling  along  the  walls  of 
the  cavern  he  came  to  an  inner  opening,  of  size  just 
sufficient  to  admit  the  body  of  a man.  This  proved 
to  be  the  mouth  of  a passage  which  dipped  inward 
at  a steep  angle.  Kanu  held  his  bow  by  one  end 
and  tried  to  find  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  but  unsuc- 
cessfully. Then  he  carefully  let  himself  down,  feet 
first.  Soon  he  found  himself  standing, — or  rather 
half-reclining, — with  his  feet  in  icy  cold  water,  but 
the  passage  was  so  narrow  that  he  could  not  stoop 
sufficiently  to  reach  the  water  even  with  his  hands. 

With  some  difficulty  he  managed  to  extricate 
himself,  and  then  he  turned  and  let  himself  down 
head  first,  having  previously  placed  his  bow  across 
the  opening  and  fastened  a thong  to  it,  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  work  his  way  back  again.  He  drank 
his  fill  of  water  more  delicious  than  anything  he  had 
tasted  for  years  past  and  then  hastened  back  to 
where  he  had  left  his  companions. 

Great  were  the  rejoicings  over  what  to  all  appear- 
ances was  a permanent  spring,  the  water  of  which 
was  absolutely  perfect  in  quality.  The  little  com- 
munity at  once  decided  to  make  the  cave  their  head- 
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quarters.  Food  was  plentiful  and  easy  to  obtain. 
On  account  of  the  general  drought  no  water  was  to 
be  found  anywhere  else  in  the  neighbourhood  ; con- 
sequently, numbers  of  jackals  visited  the  spot  every 
night.  Of  these,  the  flesh  of  which  is  looked  upon 
by  the  Bushman  as  being  a special  delicacy,  as 
many  as  were  required  for  consumption  were  slain. 
Later,  when  the  rains  came,  the  herds  of  game 
returned  ; moreover,  the  vicinity  proved  to  be  rich 
in  “ veldkost,  which  is  the  name  by  which  the 
edible  bulbs  and  tubers  with  which  the  desert  some- 
times abounds,  are  known  by. 

The  years  went  by  and  these  Bushmen,  isolated 
as  they  were  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  led  a life  of 
absolutely  ideal  happiness  from  their  own  point  of 
view.  They  had  no  want  ungratified  ; to  them  the 
desert  and  what  it  contained  were  all-sufficing. 
There  were  no  other  human  creatures  anywhere 
near  them,  so  they  had  nothing  to  fear. 

It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  the  life  of  the 
Bushmen  was  solely  that  of  animals.  Besides  paint- 
ing, they  possessed  the  art  of  mimicry  to  a high 
degree  and  were,  moreover,  excellent  actors.  Their 
plays  were  hunting  scenes,  the  characters  being  the 
different  animals  they  were  accustomed  to  hunt. 
The  cries,  movements  and  peculiarities  of  such  were 
imitated  as  accurately  as  was  possible  by  human 
beings,  and  a curious  tincture  of  humour, — humour 
of  a kind  almost  unintelligible  to  the  civilized  mind, 
was  imported  into  the  personifications.  For  instance: 
the  shifts  and  stratagems  by  means  of  which  a trio  of 
ostriches  will  endeavour  to  lead  an  enemy  away  from 
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their  nest, — the  simulated  alarm  of  the  birds  when 
the  enemy  takes  a wrong  direction  and  the  compara- 
tive absence  of  any  sign  of  uneasiness  if  he  takes  the 
right  one,  were  hit  off  to  the  life  and  accentuated  with 
an  amount  of  drollery  one  might  think  the  subject  in- 
capable of  sustaining. 

The  favourite  episode  for  dramatic  representation 
was  the  robbing  of  the  lion  of  his  prey.  The  lion’s 
favourite  time  for  killing  is  just  before  daybreak. 
After  he  has  killed  he  loves  to  drain,  at  his  ease, 
every  drop  of  blood  from  the  carcase  of  his  quarry. 
The  act  of  killing  by  the  king-killer  of  the  wilderness 
is  a noisy  affair  and,  if  it  happened  within  a radius 
of  several  miles,  and  the  wind  were  not  unfavourable, 
the  sound  was  almost  sure  to  reach  the  keen  ears  of 
the  pygmies.  Then  all  would  turn  out,  each  being 
armed  with  a firebrand  and  carrying  a bundle  of  dry, 
inflammable  grass  and  twigs. 

Approaching  the  spot  where  the  kill  had  taken 
place,  from  different  directions,  the  Bushmen  would 
begin  to  shout  and  jeer  at  the  lion  and  call  him  by 
all  sorts  of  ridiculous  and  insulting  terms.  If  he 
attempted  to  attack,  some  of  the  inflammable  stuff 
would  at  once  be  ignited,  and  the  lion,  no  matter 
how  enraged,  would  always  turn  tail  and  retreat  from 
the  blaze.  All  this  time  the  circle  would  be  gradu- 
ally closing  in,  leaving  a gap  through  which  the 
baffled  and  furious  animal  could  beat  a retreat, 
snarling  and  showing  his  teeth. 

In  the  Bushman’s  moonlit  theatre  this  scene  would 
be  acted  with  astonishing  skill  and  realism.  In 
regions  where  the  clans  were  thickly  distributed,  a 
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good  actor  of  the  lion’s  part  in  this  popular  play 
would  be  as  sure  of  a welcome  as  if  he  were  a great 
painter,  and  thus  could  pick  and  choose  his  society 
among  the  different  communities. 

Kanu  had  much  to  tell  his  fellows  about  his 
varied  experiences,  and  the  relation  of  these  was 
always  more  than  half  acted.  The  old,  bald-headed 
man  with  the  white  beard  who  had  sentenced  him  to 
be  whipped,  would  have  felt,  his  dignity  to  be  seri- 
ously compromised  if  he  had  seen  his  former  victim 
perched  on  a rock  mimicking  him,  and  declaiming 
gibberish  to  a group  of  convulsed  admirers  ; accen- 
tuating in  a most  preposterous  manner  every  one  of 
His  Worshipful  peculiarities. 

It  was  in  the  hunting  field  that  the  true  potency 
of  the  Bushman  was  shown.  Inside  a wicker  frame- 
work covered  with  the  skin  of  an  ostrich,  the  hunter 
would  stalk  in  among  an  unsuspecting  flock  of  feed- 
ing birds.  With  slow,  swaying  stride, — the  long  neck 
bent  down  and  the  beak  bobbing  as  though  pecking 
at  the  green  beetles  on  the  bushes,  the  counterfeit 
presentment  of  a stately,  full-plumaged  male  would 
edge  its  way  in,  making  the  characteristic  by-play 
which  the  male  adopts  when  he  wants  to  attract  the 
females  by  an  affective  display  of  his  beauties.  Then, 
one  by  one,  the  members  of  the  doomed  flock  would 
bite  the  dust,  and  the  slayer,  doffing  his  disguise, 
would  proceed  to  cut  up  the  carcases  into  pieces  con- 
venient for  roasting, — or  else  collect  fuel  pending  the 
arrival  of  his  friends  with  the  fire-stick. 

Thus  passed  the  halcyon  days.  Kanu  and  his 
men  became  muscular  and  wiry ; the  women  and 
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children  fat  and  sleek.  Kanu  was  venerated  by  his 
subjects  as  a powerful  but  beneficent  magician,  who 
had  gone  to  some  wonderful  “ other  ” world  and 
returned  laden  with  gifts  of  useful  knowledge.  Ksoa, 
Delilah-like,  tried  to  get  him  to  reveal  to  her  the 
secret  of  his  power,  so  he  told  her  that  he  had  been 
taken  captive  once  by  a monstrous  being  which  was 
about  to  eat  him, — when  a blind  lioness  of  wonderful 
size,  strength  and  beauty  had  set  him  free  and  de- 
stroyed his  enemy.  This  lioness  had  given  him  as  a 
charm  a hair  out  of  her  own  splendid  mane.  So 
long,  he  said,  as  this  hair  were  not  stolen  from  him, 
or  lost,  all  would  go  well  with  him  and  his.  If, 
however,  the  hair  were  to  be  stolen,  — not  alone 
would  good  fortune  depart  from  Kanu  and  his  clan, 
but  dire  disaster  would  fall  upon  the  stealer. 

One  day,  after  much  persuasion,  Kanu  consented 
to  show  his  wife  the  talisman.  It  had  been  carefully 
rolled  around  a dry  leaf;  Ksoa  marvelled  greatly  as 
she  saw  its  length  uncoiled  and  saw  how  it  glinted 
in  the  sun.  She  did  not  dare  to  touch  it,  but  begged 
of  her  lord  to  put  the  precious  thing  safely  away  at 
once,  lest  anything  should  happen  to  it. 

“ What  a great  and  wonderful  lioness  that  must 
have  been. — And  a lioness  with  a mane — ” she  com- 
mented, in  an  awed  whisper. 

“ Yes,”  answered  Kanu,  with  a sigh. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


HOW  STEPHANUS  PURSUED  GIDEON 

EARLY  in  the  morning  after  the  arrival  of 
Stephanus,  the  mob  of  cattle  was  driven  in 
and  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  Hottentots 
a fairly  good  span  of  oxen  was  sorted  out.  Then 
the  wagon  was  loaded  with  provisions  and  water, 
and  Stephanus  started  in  pursuit  of  the  brother  who 
had  fled  before  his  accusing  face.  Elsie  insisted  on 
accompanying  her  father ; Stephanus,  full  of  the 
trust  in  Providence  which  he  had  attained  to  through 
suffering,  — imbued  with  that  sublime  confidence 
which  had  come  to  him  in  his  nine  years  of  repent- 
ance, prayer  and  watching, — made  no  objection. 

A great  happiness  welled  up  in  Aletta’s  heart  and 
seemed  to  transfigure  her,  body  and  soul.  She  felt 
that  her  dark  hour  had  indeed  been  the  prelude  to  a 
day  brighter  than  her  starved  soul  had  known  for 
many  years.  With  feverish  haste  she  completed  the 
preparations  for  departure,  and  when  the  wagon  rolled 
away  up  the  steep  kloof-track,  its  fresh  team  of  sixteen 
drawing  it  with  hardly  an  effort,  she  watched  it  until 
her  sight  grew  dim  with  happy  tears.  Then  she  and 
Stephanus  knelt  down  and  he  breathed  forth  a prayer 
as  humbly  exultant  as  ever  the  rapt  singer  of  Israel 
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uttered  like  trumpet  blast  whose  sound  still  fills  the 
centuries. 

Afterwards,  Stephanus  followed  the  wagon  on 
horseback,  and  Aletta  turned  to  the  joyful  task  of 
garnishing  the  dismal,  unkempt  house  in  preparation 
for  her  husband’s  return. 

At  the  top  of  the  saddle  the  oxen  were  outspanned 
and  driven  to  the  spring  to  take  their  last  drink 
before  entering  the  region  of  thirst.  Stephanus,  like 
Gideon — but  with  what  different  feelings — looked 
back  and  let  his  eye  luxuriate  upon  the  fertile 
valley.  How  sweet  and  peaceful  it  all  looked. — 
How  the  frowning  krantzes  shut  it  in  on  each  side, 
their  stark  forms  accentuating  the  soft  slopes  that 
billowed  away  from  their  bases.  He  could  see  the 
patch  of  scrub  that  hid  the  spring, — and  the  silvern 
water  issuing  from  it, — like  a jewelled  pendant.  The 
forenoon  sun  took  the  foliage  at  an  angle  which 
turned  its  usual  hue  to  a rich,  full  tint.  That  spot 
was  the  pivot  upon  which  his  life  and  that  of  his 
brother  had  turned,  and  from  which  they  had  been 
whirled  off  into  such  strange  regions. 

He  turned  his  gaze  until  it  swept  the  blackened 
desert  across  which  his  course  lay,  but  the  prospect 
had  for  him  no  dismay.  He  knew  by  experience 
the  dangers  that  lay  before  him,  but  his  faith  was 
to  him  as  a strong  shield  and  a buckler  of  might 
against  all  evil.  Elsie  stood  at  his  side  and  held 
his  horny,  toil-worn  hand  between  hers  that  were  so 
soft  and  white.  Few  words  passed  between  the 
father  and  daughter ; they  were  content  just  to  be 
together.  She,  happy  in  the  fulfilment  of  her  long- 
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deferred  hope, — he,  exultant  with  the  feeling  that  he 
was  fighting  Satan  for  his  brother’s  soul  and  confident 
of  victory. 

The  thoughts  of  Stephanus  moved  upon  a stage 
higher  than  Elsie’s  could  attain  to.  To  Stephanus 
the  presence  of  his  beloved  child  was  enough  to  fill 
his  heart  with  joy.  She  seemed  to  be  the  embodi- 
ment of  peace, — the  dove  that  had  come  back  across 
the  troubled  waters  of  his  life.  But  over  and  above 
this  towered  high  the  realisation  of  the  task  laid  upon 
him, — the  lifting  of  his  brother’s  life  from  the  slough 
in  which  it  had  been  so  long  sunk.  To  Elsie  happi- 
ness and  duty  were  one ; to  her  father  his  great 
happiness  and  his  burning  responsibility  were  different 
and,  as  it  were,  filled  separate  chambers  of  his  mind. 

It  was  noon  by  the  time  the  oxen  again  stood  in 
the  yoke.  The  trail  of  Gideon’s  wagon  lay  plainly 
marked  across  the  sand,  far  below.  Stephanus  could 
see  between  the  stones — close  to  where  he  stood,  the 
clear  print  of  his  brother’s  large  veldschoen  ; Gideon 
had  here  paced  restlessly  to  and  fro.  Yonder  was 
the  spot  where  he  had  stood  gazing  back  into  the 
valley  which  he  deemed  he  had  left  for  ever  ; there 
he  had  paused  to  cast  his  haggard  eyes  across  the 
desert  which  he  meant  should  be  his  dwelling-place 
henceforth.  It  seemed  to  Stephanus  as  though  he 
could  enter  into  all  the  phases  of  his  brother’s  mind 
at  this  spot  where  the  physical  conditions  seemed  to 
suggest  appraisement  of  the  probabilities  of  the  future 
as  well  as  of  the  results  of  the  past.  He  felt  as 
though  standing  on  the  boundary-line  between  two 
worlds. 
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Then,  with  brake-shoe  fixed  to  the  wheel  the 
wagon  jolted  heavily  down  the  mountain  side  until 
it  reached  the  red  and  burning  sand-waste  which 
seemed  to  stretch  northward  to  infinity. 

At  every  outspan-place  could  be  seen  the  remains 
of  the  fires  lit  by  the  fugitive.  These  places  were 
far  apart  ; it  was  clear  that  Gideon  had  made  des- 
perate efforts  to  put  as  many  miles  as  possible 
between  himself  and  his  injured  brother. 

The  wilderness  was  in  a frightful  state  of  aridity, 
so  the  unhappy  cattle  suffered  much  from  thirst. 
Stephanus  always  let  them  rest  in  the  heat  of  the 
day  ; in  the  evening  he  would  inspan  and  then  push 
on  through  the  cool  hours  of  the  night.  The 
leader  had  no  difficulty,  by  the  diffused  light  of  the 
stars,  in  following  the  wheel-tracks. 

Elsie  would  lie  sleeping  in  the  wagon,  undisturbed 
by  the  least  jolt,  for  the  surface  of  the  plain  was  as 
soft  as  down.  Her  father  would  walk  ahead  under 
the  liquid  stars,  which  seemed  to  look  down  upon 
him  with  more  than  human  sympathy  and  under- 
standing. During  his  captivity  Stephanus  had  never 
seen  the  sky  at  night ; thus,  the  memory  of  what  had 
always  strongly  influenced  him  became  idealised  in 
his  awakened  and  alert  soul.  Now,  the  vastness 
and  the  thrilling  mystery  of  the  night  skies  seemed 
to  have  fused  with  his  purpose,  and  his  spirit  in- 
habited the  infinite. 

The  travellers  had  brought  enough  water  in  kegs 
for  their  own  personal  needs,  but  day  by  day  the 
agonies  of  the  wretched  cattle  increased.  The  Hot- 
tentot driver  and  leader  became  more  and  more  un- 
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easy,  feeling  themselves  in  danger  of  that  worst  of 
all  deaths, — a long-drawn  death  of  thirst  in  the 
desert.  But  Stephanus  was  sustained  by  his  lofty 
trust,  and  never  doubted  that  they  would  issue  safely 
from  their  difficulties. 

Each  forenoon  as  the  mocking  mirage  was  painted 
athwart  the  northern  sky,  the  clear,  wide  stream  of 
the  far-fountained  Gariep,  with  its  fringe  of  vivid  green 
boskage,  seemed  as  though  lifted  out  of  the  depths 
of  the  awful  gorge  and  hung  across  the  heavens  for 
their  torment. 

One  morning  they  saw  the  red-mounded  dunes 
quivering  far  ahead  in  the  rarified  air,  slightly  to 
their  right.  Stephanus  and  the  Hottentots  knew  this 
region  by  repute,  and  accordingly  recognised  the 
fact  that  their  last  and  most  terrible  effort  was  now 
at  hand, — that  now  they  would  have  to  plough  their 
way  through  some  ten  miles  of  sand  so  light  and 
loose  that  the  wheels  of  the  wagon  would  sink  in  it 
to  the  axles.  Once  through  the  sand-hills,  they 
would  be  within  a day’s  journey  of  that  cleft  in  the 
black  mountains  through  which  the  cattle  might  be 
driven  to  the  river. 

The  day  smote  them  with  fury.  The  sand  be- 
came so  hot  that  it  blistered  the  soles  of  their  feet 
through  the  veldschoens.  The  wind,  heavily  charged 
with  fine,  red  sand,  was  moaning  and  shrieking 
across  the  waste.  Their  only  chance  lay  in  keeping 
moving,  for  the  drifting  sand  would  have  buried  the 
wagon,  if  stationary,  in  a few  hours.  But  the  moment 
came  when  the  unhappy  cattle  were  unable  to  ad- 
vance with  the  wagon  another  step,  so  had  to  be 
outspanned. 
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The  oxen  staggered  away  for  a few  paces  and 
sank  exhausted  to  the  ground.  It  was  clear  that 
without  water,  not  one  of  them  would  ever  rise 
again.  It  was  now  the  eighth  day  since  they  had 
last  drunk  their  fill.  The  Hottentots  surrendered 
themselves  to  despair.  Stephanus  knelt  in  the  sand 
and  lifted  heart  and  voice  in  supplication  to  his  God. 


CHAPTER  XX 


THE  END  OF  THE  FEUD 

ONE  morning  Kanu  and  his  men,  who  had  shortly 
before  left  their  place  of  abode  on  a hunting 
expedition,  were  astonished  at  seeing  the  white  tent 
of  a wagon  slowing  moving  through  the  sand  dunes  at 
a short  distance  from  them.  They  at  once  dropped  in 
their  tracks  and  then  crept  into  concealment  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  situation.  The  Bushmen, 
although  the  different  clans  often  quarrelled  among 
themselves,  had  one  sentiment  in  common, — hatred 
of  the  European.  After  they  returned  to  the  cave 
there  was  a general  furbishing-up  of  the  best  arrows,  a 
testing  and  a tightening  of  the  bow-strings  and  a per- 
formance of  the  war  sacrifice.  This  last  consisted  in 
drawing  a small  quantity  of  blood  from  the  right 
knee  of  each  warrior,  mixing  it  in  an  earthen  bowl 
with  a small  quantity  of  arrow-poison  and  pouring 
the  mixture  out  upon  the  ashes  of  the  previous 
night’s  fire.  Then,  with  arrows  erect  around  their 
heads,  they  looked  impatiently  towards  their  leader 
for  the  signal  to  attack. 

The  wagon  was  only  about  a couple  of  miles  away  ; 
the  white  tent  intermittently  gleaming  between  the 
driving  clouds  of  sand.  Among  the  broken  hillocks 
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the  strangers  were  quite  at  the  mercy  of  an  attacking 
force,  no  matter  how  small.  Thus,  the  pygmies 
might  have  crept  right  up  to  the  wagon  without 
being  noticed,  and  discharged  their  deadly  shafts  from 
within  point-blank  range,  settling  the  business  with 
one  noiseless  volley.  But  Kanu  did  not  give  the 
signal  ; he  sat  with  his  head  bowed  in  thought,  and 
his  braves  looked  at  him  and  at  each  other  in  astonish- 
ment. 

Kanu  reflected.  He  was  aware  of  many  things 
beyond  the  cognizance  of  his  followers.  One  thing 
had  specially  impressed  him  during  his  captivity, — 
the  implacable  vengeance  with  which  the  Boers  pur- 
sued the  marauders  who  murdered  their  friends  and 
stole  their  cattle.  This  wagon  had  certainly  come 
much  farther  than  any  wagon  had  ever  come  before, 
and  it  was  not  likely  to  be  followed  by  others.  Better 
not  interfere  with  it.  The  cave  had  not  been  dis- 
covered ; it  was  impossible  that  any  white  men  would 
come  and  settle  in  the  waterless  neighbourhood. 
Tempting  as  was  the  opportunity  of  wreaking  ven- 
geance for  many  wrongs,  policy  demanded  that  they 
should  forego  it,  so  Kanu  threw  down  his  bow, 
plucked  the  arrows  from  his  head  and  said  that  he 
had  been  told  by  the  spirits  not  to  attack  these  people. 

It  was  a critical  moment  and,  had  Kanu’s  authority 
not  been  far  more  strong  than  that  which  the  Bush- 
man leader  usually  held  over  his  followers,  his  orders 
would  have  been  disregarded.  However,  no  attack 
was  made  and  the  wagon  was  permitted  to  proceed 
upon  its  laboured  course  unmolested, — the  people 
with  it  little  deeming  of  their  narrow  escape. 
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Two  days  afterwards  another  wagon  was  reported 
to  be  proceeding  along  the  same  course,  and  Kanu 
saw  by  the  demeanour  of  his  followers  that  he  would 
probably  be  unable  to  restrain  them  from  attacking, 
so  he  led  them  forth,  and  the  little  band  took  up  its 
position  in  a patch  of  scrub  which  crowned  a small 
sand-hill  overlooking  the  two-days-old  track. 

The  travellers  were  evidently  in  terrible  straits,  and 
before  they  reached  the  ambush  the  oxen  collapsed. 
Leaving  his  braves  with  strict  injunctions  not  to  move 
before  his  return,  Kanu  went  towards  the  wagon  for 
the  purpose  of  reconnoitring.  Creeping  sinuously 
among  the  hollows  between  the  hillocks  over  which 
the  streaming  sand  was  being  swept  like  spray  from 
the  crests  of  waves,  he  crept  up  to  within  a few  yards 
of  the  wagon  and  lay,  concealed  by  a bush,  watching 
it  intently. 

Just  then  Elsie  came  out  of  the  tent  and  stood, 
protecting  her  face  from  the  stinging  sand  with  her 
hands,  and  with  her  hair  streaming  in  the  wind. 

Kanu  started.  The  figure  and  the  hair  suggested 
Elsie,  but  he  could  not  see  the  face,  and  the  girl  had 
grown  almost  beyond  recognition.  Then  Stephanus 
arose  from  where  he  had  been  kneeling  at  the  other 
side  of  the  wagon  and  stood  at  his  daughter’s  side. 
Kanu  recognised  his  former  master  in  an  instant,  and 
now  had  no  doubt  as  to  Elsie’s  identity.  Throwing 
down  his  bow  and  arrows,  he  strode  forward  and 
called  out : — 

“ Baas  Stephanus — Miss  Elsie — here  is  Kanu.” 

Stephanus  turned  and  gazed  at  the  Bushman 
with  astonishment.  Elsie  stepped  forward  with 
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hands  outstretched  to  greet  her  old  guide  and  pre- 
server. 

“ Kanu,”  she  cried,  “ can  you  get  us  water  ? ” 

“ Yes, — the  water  is  close  at  hand.” 

“ God,  who  has  sent  this  creature  to  succour  us,  I 
thank  thee,”  said  Stephanus,  solemnly. 

“ Baas  must  give  me  a small  present  of  tobacco, 
so  that  I may  soothe  the  hearts  of  my  people,”  said 
Kanu. 

With  his  hands  full  of  the  much-coveted  treasure 
Kanu  sped  back  to  his  impatient  band.  No  one 
knows  how,  when  or  where  the  Bushmen  learnt  the 
use  of  tobacco.  When  first  the  Europeans  came  in 
contact  with  them  they  were  evidently  accustomed 
to  its  use.  In  an  instant  the  rancour  of  the  warriors 
was  turned  into  extravagant  delight.  With  these 
children  of  the  wilderness  the  transition  from  ferocity 
to  amiability  was  instantaneous,  and  the  one  senti- 
ment arose  as  unreasonably  and  inspired  them  as 
completely  as  the  other. 

Immediately  they  crowded  around  the  wagon, 
ready  to  assist  with  all  their  power  those  who  a few 
minutes  previously  they  would  have  delighted  to  put 
to  a cruel  death. 

Soon  every  keg  and  other  utensil  in  the  wagon 
capable  of  holding  water  was  carried  over  to  the 
spring  and  then  the  water  was  dealt  out  by  willing 
hands  as  fast  as  circumstances  would  permit.  Vessels 
were  afterwards  borne  from  one  to  the  other  of  the 
famishing  oxen  and  each  animal  was  allowed  to 
take  a sup  at  a time.  All  through  the  afternoon  this 
went  on,  until  the  cattle  were  once  more  able  to  arise. 
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Kanu  told  Stephanus  of  another  spring  which  he 
had  discovered  among  the  mountains  to  the  north- 
west, about  half  a day’s  journey  away,  and  thither 
the  oxen  were  taken  during  the  night,  and  allowed 
to  drink  their  fill.  Then,  after  a day’s  rest  they  were 
driven  back  to  the  wagon. 

The  Bushmen  and  their  womenkind  were,  in  the 
meantime,  made  happy  with  liberal  presents  of 
tobacco,  coffee  and  sugar.  The  tobacco  had  a most 
curious  effect  upon  them.  They  smoked  it  through 
a rough  kind  of  a hookah  made  out  of  a hartebeeste’s 
horn,  a stone  bowl  and  a piece  of  reed  a few  inches 
in  length.  There  was  no  mouth-piece,  so  the  smoker 
pressed  his  mouth  into  the  natural  aperture  at  the 
base  of  the  horn,  and  inhaled  the  smoke.  It  was  thus 
that  they  were  accustomed  to  smoke  the  “ dagga  ” or 
wild  hemp.  After  each  smoker  had  filled  his  lungs 
and  again  emptied  them  about  a dozen  times,  he 
passed  on  the  pipe  to  a companion,  and  then  laid 
himself  upon  the  ground  where,  after  becoming 
slightly  epileptic,  he  stiffened  from  head  to  feet  and 
lay  unconscious  and  scarcely  breathing  for  some 
minutes. 

The  women  enjoyed  the  coffee  and  sugar,  which 
were  delicacies  they  knew  of  only  by  report,  with 
great  zest.  They  were  not  satisfied  with  merely 
drinking  the  beverage,  but  insisted  on  eating  the 
grounds  also. 

These  artless,  cruel,  innocent  and  murderous 
savages  made  their  guests  royally  welcome,  when 
the  latter  visited  the  camp.  They  entertained  the 
strangers  with  songs,  dances  and  dramatic  perform- 
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ances,  and  presented  them  with  a supply  of  edible 
roots  some  of  which  proved  exceedingly  good  eating. 

Stephanus  soon  ascertained  from  I£anu  that 
Gideon’s  wagon  had  passed  but  a few  days  previ- 
ously. It  was  evident  that  Gideon  meant  to  cross 
the  dune-tract  at  its  junction  with  the  mountain 
range  that  skirts  the  river-gorge,  and  then  make  for 
the  eastward. 

Kanu  accompanied  them  when  they  returned  to 
the  wagon,  and  then  he  and  Elsie  had  a long  talk, 
relating  to  each  other  their  respective  adventures 
since  they  had  last  met.  Elsie  was  struck  by  an 
idea. 

“ Kanu, — will  you  do  something  for  me  ? ” 

“ Anything  that  young  mistress  asks  of  me.” 

“ Well, — I want  you  to  go  after  the  other  wagon, 

steal  all  the  oxen  and  horses  and  bring  them  to 

__  _ )) 

me. 

“ Yes, — that  can  easily  be  done.” 

“ Mind, — you  are  not  to  kill  or  harm  anyone,  but 
just  to  bring  the  cattle  and  horses  to  me.” 

“ Yes,  I understand.” 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening  a start  was  made. 
The  oxen,  refreshed  by  their-  drink,  stepped  out 
briskly.  Thus,  long  before  daylight  came  again 
they  had  succeeded  in  passing  through  the  heavy 
sand.  The  ground  now  immediately  before  them 
was  easy  to  travel  over. 

When  outspanned  for  breakfast  they  saw  a lot  of 
cattle  and  some  horses  being  driven  towards  them. 
These  were  Gideon’s, — stolen  by  the  Bushmen  at 
Elsie’s  instigation.  Stephanus,  who  had  not  been 
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told  of  the  plot,  laughed  loud  and  long  at  Elsie’s 
stratagem  for  stopping  Gideon’s  flight. 

Gideon’s  journey  across  the  desert  had  not  been 
so  difficult  as  was  that  of  his  pursuer.  His  team 
was  composed  of  picked  oxen  that  were  well  accus- 
tomed to  such  work,  and  the  day  on  which  fell  the 
crisis  of  the  journey, — the  crossing  of  the  dune-belt, 
— was  comparatively  cool.  Nevertheless,  the  cattle 
were  almost  exhausted  when  he  outspanned  on  the 
salt-impregnated  ridge  on  which  the  Mission  Station 
of  Pella  now  stands — just  opposite  the  head  of  the 
deep  kloof  which  breaks  through  the  otherwise  im- 
passable mountains,  thus  affording  a way  to  the 
Orange  River.  This  kloof  is  about  eight  miles  long, 
and  the  cattle  were  hardly  able  to  stagger  down  it 
to  the  drinking  place.  When  the  animals  smelt  the 
water  from  afar  they  uttered  pitiful  lowings,  and 
those  that  were  less  exhausted  broke  into  a stumb- 
ling run.  It  was  found  impossible  to  bring  the 
span  back  to  the  wagon  until  they  had  rested  for 
a couple  of  days. 

Gideon,  chafing  with  impatience,  remained  with 
the  wagon.  The  servants  replenished  the  kegs  with 
water  and  then  returned  to  the  river  bank,  where 
they  remained  with  the  cattle. 

Gideon,  in  his  loneliness,  was  the  prey  of  the  most 
miserable  apprehensions.  In  estimating  possibilities 
he  had  always  endeavoured  to  place  himself  in  his 
brother’s  situation  and  by  this  means  had  driven 
from  his  mind  the  possibility  of  Stephanus  being 
otherwise  than  absolutely  implacable.  He  pictured 
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the  injured  man  hurrying,  immediately  after  his 
release,  to  the  farm,  his  whole  mind  bent  on  the 
wreaking  of  his  long-panted-for  revenge.  Then,  how 
he  would  have  foamed  with  fury  at  finding  that  the 
one  in  whose  blood  he  had  so  longed  to  imbue  his 
fingers,  had  escaped.  Of  course  a hot  pursuit  would 
be  immediately  undertaken,  and  it  would  be  as  keen 
and  relentless  as  that  of  a blood-hound.  The  thought 
of  this  man,  whose  eyes  he  dreaded  more  than  he 
dreaded  the  face  of  Death,  pressing  furiously  after 
him  across  the  blackened  waste  was  ever  before  his 
vision,  sleeping  or  waking. 

He  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  Stephanus 
was  following  him,  for  it  was  exactly  what  he  felt  he 
would  have  done  himself  to  Stephanus  under  similar 
circumstances,  but  he  drew  a little  comfort  from  the 
conclusion  that  his  pursuer  could  not  have  crossed 
the  scorched  desert  anything  like  as  quickly  as  he 
himself  had  done.  The  raging  heat  of  the  past  few 
days  had  been  as  balm  to  his  suffering  spirit.  Others 
had  died  in  Bushmanland — even  when  it  had  not 
been  as  arid  as  it  now  was  ; why  not  Stephanus  ? 
But,  he  reflected,  he  had  never  expected  his  hot- 
headed brother, — the  restless,  passionate  man  who 
could  never  brook  restraint  in  any  form,  to  survive 
his  long  term  of  imprisonment ; his  heart  should 
have  broken  years  ago. 

Well, — here  in  the  desert  it  was  a case  of  man  to 
man,  and  each  was  a law  unto  himself.  One  thing 
was  sure  : if  his  vengeful  brother  persisted  in  follow- 
ing him  now, — if  Stephanus  would  not  even  leave 
him  the  starved  desert  as  his  lonely  portion, — then 
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the  wide  earth  was  not  spacious  enough  to  hold 
them  both.  He  was  doing  his  best  to  put  the  miles 
between  them  ; if  Stephanus  followed  he  did  so  at 
his  own  risk  and  must  abide  by  the  consequences. 

But  for  the  dread  of  Hell-fire  Gideon  would  have 
ended  it  all  years  ago,  by  means  of  a bullet  through 
his  own  brain.  That  would  be  nothing, — the  bullet, 
— but  Gideon  imagined  his  soul  standing,  im- 
mediately afterwards,  naked  before  the  vestibule  of 
the  Pit,  listening  to  the  roaring  of  the  flames  and 
the  shrieks  of  the  damned,  and  awaiting  its  own 
summons  to  enter. 

After  the  cattle  and  horses  had  been  driven  back 
to  the  wagon  from  the  river,  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  be  allowed  a night’s  grazing  on  the  edge  of 
the  plains,  no  grass  having  been  found  on  the  river 
bank.  So  the  horses  were  hobbled  and  turned  out 
to  graze  with  the  oxen.  The  leader  was  strictly 
enjoined  to  get  up  before  daylight  next  morning  and 
bring  the  animals  back  to  the  wagon  in  time  to 
admit  of  an  early  start  being  made.  There  were 
tracks  of  lions  visible  here  and  there,  but  the  risk  of 
beasts  of  prey  had  to  be  taken.  Gideon  now  meant 
to  turn  due  east,  cross  the  “ neck  ” which  connects 
the  dune-tract  with  the  river  mountains,  and  plunge 
into  the  unknown  country  beyond. 

Next  morning,  soon  after  daylight,  the  herd 
returned,  terrified,  and  reported  that  both  oxen  and 
horses  had  been  driven  off  by  Bushmen.  Gideon’s 
heart  stood  still.  This  appeared  to  be  proof  of  what 
he  had  often  suspected,  that  the  Lord  had  singled 
him  out  for  relentless  persecution  because  he  had 
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done  His  work  of  vengeance.  However,  there  was 
only  one  thing  now  to  be  done : to  pursue  the 
marauders  and  attack  them  at  all  hazards.  Arming 
the  leader  and  driver  and  taking  his  own  gun,  he 
left  the  wagon  and  its  contents  to  their  fate  and 
started  on  the  spoor. 

To  his  surprise  he  found  that  the  spoor,  instead 
of  leading  into  the  rough  ground,  as  was  invariably 
the  case  when  animals  were  stolen  by  Bushman 
marauders,  led  back  along  the  track  made  by  his 
own  wagon.  After  walking  for  about  an  hour  he 
reached  the  top  of  a low  ridge  from  which  the  eye 
could  range  for  an  immense  distance  across  the 
plains.  Then  Gideon  saw  what  made  the  blood 
curdle  in  his  veins  with  horror.  A wagon  which  he 
knew  must  be  that  of  Stephanus  was  approaching 
and  behind  it  was  being  driven  a mob  of  loose  cattle 
and  horses  which  he  could  not  doubt  were  his  own. 
The  Hottentots  raised  a shout  of  joy ; to  their 
astonishment  Gideon  turned  and  fled  back  across 
the  plains  towards  his  wagon. 

The  miserable  man  now  became  insane  in  his 
terror.  His  only  thought  was  to  escape, — to  hide 
from  the  face  of  the  man  he  had  so  greatly  wronged. 
Fear  lent  wings  to  his  feet  and,  by  the  time  Stephanus 
had  reached  the  top  of  the  ridge  where  the  two 
Hottentots  were  waiting  in  their  perplexity,  Gideon 
had  almost  reached  his  wagon.  Stephanus,  over- 
joyed at  hearing  that  his  brother  was  so  close  at 
hand,  at  once  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  forward. 

Gideon  took  refuge  in  the  wagon  and  laid  himself 
down  with  his  loaded  gun  in  his  hand.  He  had 
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made  up  his  mind  as  to  what  he  would  do  in  this 
last  emergency  : — he  would  allow  his  brother  to 
approach  and,  when  he  arrived  within  point-blank 
distance,  would  cover  him  with  the  gun  and  bid  him 
stand.  Then  he  would  solemnly  warn  Stephanus 
not  to  approach,  holding  him  at  parley  where  he 
stood.  If  the  warning  should  be  disregarded  Gideon 
determined  to  shoot  his  brother  dead,  but  he  hoped 
not  to  be  driven  to  do  this.  He  would  force 
Stephanus,  under  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  to  swear 
to  go  back  and  trouble  him  no  more.  He  would 
say: — “Your  life  is  mine,  here  in  this  lawless  land, 
to  destroy  by  the  mere  slight  pressure  of  my  finger 
upon  the  trigger  against  which  it  rests. — It  is  mine, 
— forfeit  because  you  have  pursued  me  when  I tried 
my  best  to  avoid  you,  and  driven  me  to  bay. — I give 
it  to  you  in  exchange  for  the  wrong  I have  done 
you.  Take  it  and  go  in  peace  and  I will  never  cross 
your  path  again, — but  come  one  step  nearer  and  you 
are  a dead  man  with  your  blood  upon  your  own 
revengeful  soul.” 

As  the  past  is  said  to  crowd  upon  the  conscious- 
ness of  a drowning  man  so  these  thoughts,  wild 
and  half-unformulated,  hurtled  against  the  distracted 
consciousness  of  Gideon  van  der  Walt  as  he  lay 
shaking  in  the  wagon,  holding  his  loaded  gun  with 
the  muzzle  projecting  through  the  slit  in  the  canvas 
which  he  had  made  with  his  knife  for  the  purpose. 
Every  few  seconds  he  lifted  his  head  and  glanced 
out  with  fevered  eyes  to  see  whether  his  enemy 
were  approaching.  At  length  he  saw  what  his  eyes 
had  been  seeking  with  expectant  dread  ; riding  down 
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the  long  slope  swiftly  on  a stout  pony  was  a man 
with  a long,  snow-white  beard,  whom  he  recognised 
as  Stephanus.  — But  what  did  this  mean  ? his 
brother  was  unarmed.  — But  perhaps  the  gun  was 
concealed  — slung  from  the  saddle  behind  as  guns 
were  sometimes  carried  in  the  hunting-field. — No, — 
the  pony  swerved  to  avoid  a shrub, — Stephanus  was 
certainly  unarmed. 

He  was  riding  in  his  shirt-sleeves  and  not  even  a 
switch  did  he  carry  in  his  hand.  Surely,  Gideon 
thought,  the  man  who  was  engaged  in  this  implacable 
pursuit  could  not  expect  his  enemy  to  allow  him  to 
approach  to  within  gripping  distance.  No  matter, — 
Gideon  would  challenge  his  brother  when  he  came 
close,  and  bid  him  stand  if  he  valued  his  life. — But 
would  the  man  who  had  tenaciously  held  to  a trail 
across  Bushmanland  in  a black  drought  stand  still 
when  bidden  ? Gideon  felt  sure  that  he  would  not. 
Well,  — he  must  shoot,  — there  was  nothing  else 
for  it. 

As  Stephanus  came  nearer  Gideon  could  see 
clearly  the  silvery  whiteness  of  his  beard.  He 
thought  of  the  last  time  his  eyes  had  rested  on 
his  brother’s  face,  when  the  sentence  was  pronounced, 
and  that  then  the  beard  was  as  black  as  the  wing  of 
a raven.  Then  a sudden  horror  struck  him  to  the 
heart. — He  could  not  — COULD  NOT  — stain  his 
already  guilty  hands  with  this  man’s  blood,  after 
having  ruined  his  life.  The  threatened  curse  of 
Cain  thundered  in  his  ears.  With  a wild  shriek 
he  sprang  from  the  wagon,  and  fled  among  the 
naked,  piled-up  rocks  which  formed  the  base  of  the 
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hideous  mountain  at  the  foot  of  which  his  wagon 
stood. 

Unheeding  the  shout  of  Stephanus,  Gideon  sped 
on,  leaping  from  boulder  to  boulder  in  his  mad 
endeavour  to  avoid  the  presence  of  the  man  against 
whom  he  had  so  terribly  sinned.  By  some  curious 
trick  of  thought  his  brother,  thus  unarmed,  was  more 
formidable  to  his  maddened  "and  guilty  soul  than 
had  he  come  with  a primed  and  loaded  gun.  A 
dread  of  some  such  fascination  as  the  snake  is  said 
to  exercise  over  his  victim  possessed  him  ; he  felt 
that  once  under  his  brother’s  eyes  he  would  be 
bound  and  helpless.  It  was  a terrible  illustration  of 
the  dread  which  the  malefactor  sometimes  feels 
towards  the  one  he  has  wronged. 

Stephanus  followed  steadily,  his  heart  full  of  its 
lofty  purpose.  He  knew  that  his  brother  could  not 
escape  him  now, — that  the  moment  he  had  longed 
for  through  the  slow  years  was  at  hand.  Serene  in 
his  trust,  confident  in  his  faith  that  Providence  was 
directing  his  and  Gideon’s  steps,  and  that  neither 
could  stumble  until  God’s  purpose  had  been  fulfilled, 
he  breasted  the  steep,  rugged  incline  with  a careful 
and  methodical  expenditure  of  energy. 

Soon  the  mountain  narrowed  to  a wedge-shaped 
slope  of  an  easier  gradient,  which  culminated  in  a 
naked  peak  on  each  side  of  which  a black  gulf 
yawned.  Under  this,  at  a sheer  depth  which  it 
made  the  senses  dizzy  to  contemplate,  the  mighty 
river,  now  turbidly  brimming  from  the  heavy 
thunder-rains  which  had  fallen  upon  its  course, 
rolled  down  between  fringes  of  tall  green  timber. 
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When  Gideon  saw  that  he  was  trapped, — that  in 
front  of  him  and  on  either  hand  were  perpendicular 
cliffs,  and  behind  him  the  brother  whose  face  he 
dreaded  more  than  the  face  of  Death,  such  a mighty 
cry  of  agony  and  despair  issued  from  his  deep  chest 
that  the  dead,  black  chasms  seemed  for  the  instant 
to  become  peopled  with  lost  souls.  Then,  nerved 
with  the  courage  of  despair  he  turned  and  faced  his 
pursuer. 

“ Keep  back — keep  back — ” he  shouted  hoarsely, 
“ or  I will  shoot  you  dead  and  follow  you  to  Hell 
over  the  krantz.” 

“ You  cannot  do  it,  my  brother,”  called  out 
Stephanus  ; “ the  shield  of  the  Lord  would  turn  the 
bullet  aside  and  His  hand  would  bear  you  up  from 
the  depths.” 

“ Stand,  I tell  you. — Stand. — Another  step  and 
you  are  a dead  man.” 

Stephanus  continued  to  approach,  so  Gideon 
lifted  his  gun  and  pulled  the  trigger,  but  the  powder 
flashed  in  the  pan.  Stephanus  never  faltered,  but 
walked  composedly  to  where  the  desperate  man  was 
hastily  endeavouring  to  reprime  the  gun  with  loose 
powder  from  his  pocket.  Stephanus  laid  his  hand 
on  his  brother’s  shoulder  and  Gideon  at  once  ceased 
in  his  attempt, — the  gun  slipped  from  his  nervous 
fingers  and  crashed  upon  the  stones,  and  he  sank, 
swooning,  to  the  ground. 

When  he  regained  consciousness  Gideon  found 
himself  supported  by  the  arms  of  his  brother,  whose 
eyes,  deep  with  love  and  dimmed  with  pity,  looked 
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steadily  into  his  own.  Then  his  sin,  his  anguish  and 
his  terror  slipped  from  him  like  a cast-off  garment, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  his  manhood  he  wept. 

It  did  not  need  much  to  be  said  on  either  side  for 
an  understanding,  full  and  complete,  to  be  at  once 
established.  It  was  as  though  the  unveiled  souls 
looked  at  each  other,  revealing  all  and  wholly 
revealed. 

Before  turning  to  retrace  their  steps  the  brothers 
stood  for  a short  space  and  looked  forth  across  the 
awful,  Titanic  chaos,  in  the  convoluted  depths  of 
which  the  weary  river  hurried  improvidently  along 
with  its  wasted  load  of  fertilising  wealth.  The  sun 
had  nearly  sunk  ; already  the  dark  chasms  were  full 
of  almost  opaque  gloom,  above  which  the  rarefied  air 
quivered  around  each  sun-scorched  mountain  head, 
seeming  to  cap  it  with  thin,  colourless  flame. 

In  the  north-east  a great  crudded  cloud  lifted  its 
soaring  towers  into  the  blue  heart  of  the  awful 
aether.  Pure  white  on  the  side  lit  by  the  sun,  on  the 
other  it  was  deep  purple,  and  through  it  shafts  of 
lightning  were  incessantly  playing.  Higher  and 
higher  it  towered,  sweeping  past  at  a distance  of  a 
few  miles.  Now  and  then  during  the  pauses  of 
the  thunder  could  be  heard  the  low  roar  of  the 
rain  which  fell  like  the  fringe  of  a pall  from 
the  lower  margin  of  the  immense  mass.  Then 
they  knew  that  the  black,  two-years’  drought  was 
over, — that  along  the  track  over  which  they  had  so 
laboriously  struggled  a few  short  days  since,  the 
flowers  would  be  bursting  forth  in  a few  hours  and 
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the  rocky  depressions  brimming  with  silvern 
water. 

Stephanus’  wagon  had  in  the  meantime  arrived 
and  was  standing,  outspanned,  close  to  that  of 
Gideon.  Elsie  stood  near  it,  her  face  turned  to  the 
mighty  thunder-chariot  from  which  a refreshing 
wind,  laden  with  the  ichor  of  the  fallen  rain,  stirred 
the  richness  of  her  hair.  She  turned  as  her  quick 
ear  caught  the  sound  of  their  approaching  footsteps, 
and  it  seemed  to  them  as  though  the  Spirit  of  Peace 
inhabited  her  and  looked  out  from  the  unfathomable 
depths  of  her  sightless  eyes. 
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THE  BIBLE.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo. 
2s.  6 d. 

Bennett  (W.  H.)  and  Adeney  (W.  F.).  A 

BIBLICAL  INTRODUCTION.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  7 s.  6 d. 

Benson  (Archbishop).  GOD’S  BOARD : 
Communion  Addresses.  Fcap.  Zvo.  y.  6 d. 
net. 

Benson1  (A.  C.),  M.A.  See  Oxford  Bio- 
graphies. 

Benson  (R.  M.).  THE  WAY  OF  HOLI- 
NESS: a Devotional  Commentary  on  the 
119th  Psalm.  Crown  8 vo.  5 s. 

Bernard  (E.  R.),  M.A.,  Canon  of  Salisbury. 
THE  ENGLISH  SUNDAY.  Fcap.  8 vo. 
is.  6 d. 

Bertouch  (Baroness  de).  THE  LIFE 
OF  FATHER  IGNATIUS,  O.S.B.,  THE 
MONK  OF  LLANTHONY.  With  Illus- 
trations. Demy  8 vo.  10 s.  6 d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Betham-Edwards (M.).  HOME  LIFE  IN 
FRANCE.  With  many  Illustrations. 
Third  Edition.  Demy  8z >0.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

Bethune-Baker  (J.  F.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.  See  Hand- 
books of  Theology. 

Bidez  (M.).  See  Byzantine  Texts. 

Biggs  (C.  R.  D.),  D.D.  See  Churchman’s 
Bible. 

Bindley  (T.  Herbert),  B.D.  THE  OECU- 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS  OF  THE 
FAITH.  With  Introductions  and  Notes. 
Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

Binyon  (Laurence).  THE  DEATH  OF 
ADAM,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  Crown 
8 vo.  y.  6d.  net. 

♦WILLIAM  BLAKE.  In  2 volumes. 
Quarto.  £1,  is.  each.  Vol.  1. 

Bimstingl  (Ethel).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Blair  (Robert).  See  Illustrated  Pocket 
Library. 

Blake  (William).  See  Illustrated  Pocket 
Library  and  Little  Library. 


Blaxland  (B.).,  M.A.  See  Library  of 

Devotion. 

Bloom  (T.  Harvey),  M.A.  SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S GARDEN.  With  Illus- 
trations.  Fcap.  8 vo.  y.  6 d.  ; leather , 4$.  6 d. 
net. 

Blouet  (Henri).  See  Beginner’s  Books. 

Boardman  (T.  H.),  M.A.  See  Text  Books 
of  Technology. 

Bodley  (J.  E.  C).  Author  of  1 France.'  THE 
CORONATION  OF  EDWARD  VII. 
Demy  Zvo.  21  s.  net.  By  Command  of  the 
King. 

Body  (George),  D.D.  THE  SOUL'S 
PILGRIMAGE  : Devotional  Readings 

from  his  published  and  unpublished  writings. 
Selected  and  arranged  by  J.  H.  Burn,  B.D. 
F.  R.  S.  E.  Pott  8 vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

Bona  (Cardinal).  See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Boon(F.  C.).  See  Commercial  Series. 

Borrow  (George).  See  Little  Library. 

Bos  (J.  Ritzema).  AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOGY.  Translated  by  J.  R.  Ains- 
worth Davis,  M.A.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Eleanor  A.  Ormerod,  F.E.S.  With 
155  Illustrations.  Crown  Zvo.  Third  Edition. 
3^.  6d. 

Botting  (C.  G.),  B. A.  EASY  GREEK 
EXERCISES.  Crown  8 vo.  2 s.  See  also 
Junior  Examination  Series. 

Boulton  (E.  S.),  M.A.  GEOMETRY  ON 
MODERN  LINES.  Crown  Zvo.  2 s. 

Boulton  (William  B.).  THOMAS 

GAINSBOROUGH  : His  Life,  Times, 

Work,  Sitters,  and  Friends.  With  40  Illus- 
trations. Demy  Zvo.  js.6d.71et. 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS.  With  49 
Illustrations.  Deftiy  Zvo.  7 s.  6d.  net. 

Bowden  (E.  M.).  THE  IMITATION  OF 
BUDDHA:  Being  Quotations  from 

Buddhist  Literature  for  each  Day  in  the 
Year.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown  16m  o.  2s.  6d. 

Boyle  (W.).  CHRISTMAS  AT  THE  ZOO. 
With  Verses  by  W.  Boyle  and  24  Coloured 
Pictures  by  H.  B.  Neilson.  Super  Royal 
167710.  2 s. 

Brabant  (F.  G.),  M.A.  See  Little  Guides. 

Brodrick(  Mary)  and  Morton  (Anderson). 
A CONCISE  HANDBOOK  OF  EGYP- 
TIAN ARCHAEOLOGY.  With  many 
Illustrations.  Cro7ott  8 vo.  3.?.  6d. 

Brooke  (A.  S..)  M.A.  SLINGSBY  AND 
SLINGSBY  CASTLE.  With  many  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8 vo.  7 s.  6 d. 

Brooks  (E.  W. ).  See  Byzantine  Tests. 

Brown  (P.  H.),  Fraser  Professor  of  Ancient 
(Scottish)  History  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. SCOTLAND  IN  THE  TIME  OF 
QUEEN  MARY.  Demy  Zvo.  js.6d.net. 

Browne  (Sir  Thomas).  See  Standard 
Library. 

Brownell  (C.  L.).  THE  HEART  OF 
JAPAN.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition • 
Crown  8 vo.  6s.  ; also  Dony  8 vo.  6d. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published* 
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Browning  (Robert).  See  Little  Library. 

Buckland  (Francis  T.).  CURIOSITIES 
OF  NATURAL  HISTORY.  With  Illus- 
trations  by  Harry  B.  Neilson.  Crenun 
8 vo.  3$.  6d. 

Buckton  (A.  M.).  THE  BURDEN  OF 
ENGELA:  a Ballad-Epic.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Crown  Svo.  3 6d.  net. 

EAGER  HEART  : A Mystery  Play.  Third 
Edition . Crown  Svo.  is.  net. 

Budge  (E.  A.  Wallis).  THE  GODS  OF 
THE  EGYPTIANS.  With  over  ioo 
Coloured  Plates  and  many  Illustrations. 
Two  Volumes.  Royal  Svo.  ^3,3 s.  net. 

Bull  (Paul),  Army  Chaplain.  GOD  AND 
OUR  SOLDIERS.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Bulley  (Miss).  See  Social  Questions 
Series. 

Bunyan  (John).  THE  PILGRIM’S  PRO- 
GRESS. Edited,  with  an  Introduction, 
by  C.  H.  Firth,  M.A.  With  39  Illustra- 
tions by  R.  Anning  Bell.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
See  also  Library  of  Devotion  and  Standard 
Library. 

Burcll  (G.  J.),  M.A.,  F.R.S.  A MANUAL 
OF  ELECTRICAL  SCIENCE.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.  3s. 

Burgess  (Gelett).  GOOPS  AND  HOW 
TO  BE  THEM.  With  numerous  Illustra- 


tions. Small  4 to.  6s. 

Burke  (Edmund).  See  Standard  Library. 

Bum  (A.  E.),  D.D.,  Prebendary  of  Lichfield. 
See  Handbooks  of  Theology. 

Burn  (J.  H.),  B.D.  See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Buraand  (Sir  F.  C.).  RECORDS  AND 
REMINISCENCES,  PERSONAL  AND 
GENERAL.  With  a Portrait  by  H.  v. 
Herkomer.  Crown  Svo.  Fourth  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Burns  (Robert),  THE  POEMS  OF. 
Edited  by  Andrew  Lang  and  W.  A. 
Craigie.  With  Portrait.  Third  Edition. 
Demy  Svo,  gilt  top.  6s. 

Burnside  (W.  F.),  M.A.  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY  FOR  USE  IN 
SCHOOLS.  Crown  Svo.  3-r.  6 d. 

Burton  (Alfred).  See  Illustrated  Pocket 
Library. 

Bussell  (F.  W.),  D.D.,  Fellow  and  Vice- 
President  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 
CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGYAND 
SOCIAL  PROGRESS:  The  Bamp- 
ton  Lectures  for  1905.  Demy  Svo.  12 s.  6 d. 
net. 

Butler  (Joseph).  See  Standard  Library. 

Caldecott  (Alfred),  D.D.  See  Handbooks 
of  Theology. 

Calderwood  (D.  S.),  Headmaster  of  the  Nor- 
mal School,  Edinburgh.  TEST  CARDS 
IN  EUCLID  AND  ALGEBRA.  In  three 
packets  of  40,  with  Answers,  is.  each.  Or 
in  three  Books,  price  2d. , 2d. , and  3 d. 


Cambridge  (Ada)  [Mrs.  Cross].  THIRTY 
YEARS  IN  AUSTRALIA.  Demy  Svo. 
7 s.  6 d. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Canning  (George).  See  Little  Library. 
Capey  (E.  F.  H ).  See  Oxford  Biographies. 
Careless  (John).  See  Illustrated  Pocket 
Library. 

Carlyle  (Thomas).  THE  FRENCH  RE- 
VOLUTION. Edited  by  C.  R.  L. 
Fletcher,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.  Three  Volumes.  Crosun  Svo.  r8r. 
THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  OLIVER 
CROMWELL.  With  an  Introduction 
by  C.  H.  Firth,  M.A.,  and  Notes  and 
Appendices  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Lomas.  Three 
Volumes.  Demy  Svo.  1 Sr.  net. 

Carlyle  (R.  M.  and  A.  J.),  M.A.  See 
Leaders  of  Religion. 

'Carpenter  (Margaret).  THE  CHILD 
IN  ART.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Chamberlin  (Wilbur  B ).  ORDERED 

TO  CHINA.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Channer  (C.  C.)  and  Roberts  (M.  E.). 
LACE-MAKING  IN  THE  MIDLANDS, 
PAST  AND  PRESENT.  With  16  full- 
page  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.  2 s.  6 d. 
Chatterton  (Thomas).  See  Methuen’s 
Standard  Library'. 

Chesterfield  (Lord),  THU  LETTERS  OF, 
TO  HIS  SON.  Edited,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion by  C.  Strachey,  and  Notes  by  A. 
Calthrop.  Two  Volumes.  Cr.  Svo.  12 s. 
*Chesterton  (G.  K.).  DICKENS.  With 
Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo. 
7 s.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Christian  (F.  W.)  THE  CAROLINE 
ISLANDS.  With  many  Illustrat  ons  and 
.Maps.  Demy  Svo.  12s.6d.net. 

Cicero.  See  Classical  Translations. 

Clarke  (F.  A.),  M.A.  See  Leaders  of 
Religion. 

Cleather  (A.  L.)  and  Crump  (B.). 
RICHARD  WAGNERS  MUSIC 
DRAMAS : Interpretations,  embodying 

Wagner's  own  explanations.  In  Four 
Volumes.  Fcap  Svo.  2 s.  6 d.  each. 

Vol.  1. — The  Ring  of  the  Nibelung. 
Vol.  it.— Parsifal,  Lohengrin,  and 
The  Holy  Grail. 

Vol.  11. — Tristan  and  Isolde. 
Clinch(G.)  See  Little  Guides. 

ClOUgh  (W.  T.),  See  Junior  School  Books. 
Coast  <W.  G),  B.A.  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS  IN  VERGIL.  Crown  Svo.  2 s. 
Cobb(T.).  See  Little  Blue  Books. 

Cobb  (W.  F.),  M.A.  THE  BOOK  OF 
PSALMS : with  a Commentary.  Demy 
Svo.  1 os.  6 d.  net. 

Coleridge  (S.  T.),  SELECTIONS  FROM. 

Edited  by  Arthur  Symons.  Fcap.  Svo, 
2 s.  6 d.  net. 
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Messrs.  Methuen’s  Catalogue 


Collins  (W.  E.),  M.A.  See  Churchman's 
Library. 

Colonna.  HYPNEROTOMACHIA  POLI- 
PHILI  UBI  HUMANA  OMNIA  NON 
NISI  SOMNIUM  ESSE  DOCET 
ATQUE  OBITER  PLURIMA  SCITU 
SANE  QUAM  DIGNA  COMMEMO- 
RAT.  An  edition  limited  to  350  copies  on 
handmade  paper.  Folio.  Three  Guineas  net. 

Combe  (William).  See  Illustrated  Pocket 
Library. 

Cook  (A.  M.),  M.A.  See  E.  C.  Marchant. 

Cooke-Taylor  (R.  W .).  See  Social  Ques- 
tions Series. 

Corelli  (Marie).  THE  PASSING  OF  THE 
GREAT  QUEEN : A Tribute  to  the 
Noble  Life  of  Victoria  Regina.  Small 
4to.  is. 

A CHRISTMAS  GREETING.  Sm.  4I0.  is. 

Corkran  (Alice).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Cotes  (Rosemary).  DANTE’S  GARDEN. 
With  a Frontispiece.  Second  Edition. 
Fcafi.  8z to.  is.  6d.;  leather , 3 s.  6d.  net. 

BIBLE  FLOWERS.  With  a Frontispiece 
and  Plan.  Fcaf>.  8 vo.  2 s.  (d.  net. 

Cowley  (Abraham).  See  Little  Library. 

Cowper  (William),  THE  POEMS  OF. 
Edited  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
J.  C.  Bailey,  M.A.  With  Illustrations, 
including  two  unpublished  designs  by 
William  Blake.  Two  Volumes.  Demy 
8 vo  10s.  (id.  net. 

Cox  (J.  Charles),  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  See  Little 
Guides,  The  Antiquary’s  Books,  and  Ancient 
Cities. 

Cox  (Harold),  B.A.  See  Social  Questions 
Series. 

Crabbe  (George).  See  Little  Library. 

Craigie  (W.  A.).  A PRIMER  OF  BURNS. 

Crown  8 vo.  2 s.  id. 

Craik  (Mrs.).  See  Little  Library. 

Crashaw  (Richard).  See  Little  Library. 

Crawford  (F.  G.).  See  Mary  C.  Danson. 

Crouch  (W.).  BRYAN  KING.  With  a 
Portrait.  Crown  8 vo.  %s.  6d.  net. 

Cruikshank  (G.)  THE  LOVING  BAL- 
LAD OF  LORD  BATEMAN.  With  11 
Plates.  Crown  16 mo.  is.  id.  net. 

From  the  edition  published  by  C.  Tilt, 
1811. 

Crump  (B.).  See  A.  L.  Cleather. 

Cunliffe  (F.  H.  E.),  Fellow  of  All  Souls' 
College,  Oxford.  THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  BOER  WAR.  With  many  Illus- 
trations, Plans,  and  Portraits.  In  2 vols. 
Quarto.  15 s.  each. 

CuttS  (E.  L.),D.D.  Sec  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Daniell  (G.  W.).,  M.A.  See  Leaders  of 
Religion. 

Danson  (Mary  C.)  and  Crawford  (F. 
G.).  FATHERS  IN  THE  FAITH. 
Small  8 vo  is.  id. 

Dante.  LA  COMMEDIA  DI  DANTE. 
The  Italian  Text  edited  by  Paget  Toynbee, 
M.A. , D.  I ,itt.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 


THE  PURGATORIOOF  DANTE. 
Translated  into  Spenserian  Prose  by  C. 
Gordon  Wright.  With  the  Italian  text, 
Fcap.  8 vo.  2 s.  6d.  net. 

See  also  Paget  Toynbee  and  Little  Library. 
Darley  (George).  See  Little  Library. 
D’Arcy  <R.  F.),  M.A.  A NEW  TRIGON- 
OMETRY FOR  BEGINNERS.  Crown 
8 vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

Davenport  (Cyril).  See  Connoisseur’s 
Libiary  and  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Davis  (H.  W.  C.),  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Balliol  College,  Author  of  ‘ Charlemagne.’ 
ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  NORMANS 
AND  ANGEVINS  : 1066-1072.  With 
Maps  and  Illustrations.  DemyKvo.  10 s.  6d. 
net. 

Dawson  (A.  J.).  MOROCCO.  Being  a 
bundle  of  jottings,  notes,  impressions, 
tales,  and  tributes.  With  many  Illustra- 
tions. Demy  8 vo.  10 s.  6d.  net. 

Deane  (A.  C.).  See  Little  Library. 

Delbos  (Leon).  THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 
Crmvn  8 vo.  2 s. 

Demosthenes.  THE  OLYNTHIACS  AND 
PHILIPPICS.  Translated  upon  a new 
principle  by  Otho  Holland  Crown  8 vo. 
2 s.  6d. 

Demosthenes.  AGAINST  CONON  AND 
CALLICLES.  Edited  with  Notes  and 
Vocabulary,  by  F.  Darwin  Swift,  M.A. 
Fcap . 8 vo.  2 s. 

Dickens  (Charles).  See  Little  Library  and 
Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 

Dickinson  (Emily).  POEMS.  First  Series. 

Crcnvn  8 vo.  4$.  6 d.  net. 

Dickinson  (G.  L.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge.  THE  GREEK 
VIEW  OF  LIFE.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8 vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

Dickson  (H.  N.),  F-R.S  E.,  F.R  Met.  Soc. 
METEOROLOGY.  Illustrated.  Crown 
Svo.  2 s.  6d. 

Dilke  (Lady).  See  Social  Questions  Series. 
Dillon  (Edward).  See  Connoisseur’s  Library. 
Ditchfield(P.  H.),  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

THE  STORY  OF  OUR  ENGLISH 
TOWNS.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Augustus  Jessofp,  D.D.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

OLD  ENGLISH  CUSTOMS:  Extant  at 
the  Present  Time.  C?'own  8 vo.  6s.  Sec 
also  Half-crown  Library. 

Dixon  (W.  M.),  M.A.  A PRIMER  OF 
TENNYSON.  Second  Edition.  Croiun 
8f >o.  2 s.  6d. 

ENGLISH  POETRY  FROM  BLAKE  TO 
BROWNING.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8 vo.  2 s.  6d. 

Dole  <N.  H.).#  FAMOUS  COMPOSERS. 
With  Portraits.  Two  Volumes.  Demy 
8 vo.  12s.  net. 

Doney  (May).  SONGS  OF  THE  REAL. 

Crozun  8 vo.  3.?.  &d.  vet. 

A volume  of  poems. 
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Douglas  (James).  THE  MAN  IN  THE 
PULPIT.  Crown  8vo.  2 s.  6d.  net. 

Dowdell  (J.)»  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh. See  Churchman’s  Library, 

Drage  (G.)  See  Books  on  Business. 

Driver  (S.  R.),D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  SERMONS  ON 
SUBJECTS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE 
OLD  TESTAMENT.  Crown  8vo • 6^. 

See  also  Westminster  Commentaries. 

Dry2rarst(A.  R ).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Duguid  (Charles).  See  Books  on  Business. 

Duncan  (S.  J.)  (Mrs.  Cotes),  Author  of  ‘A 
Voyage ofConsolation.’  ON  THE  OTHER 
SIDE  OF  THE  LATCH.  Second  Edition. 
Crozun  8 vo.  6s. 

Dunn(J.  T.)f  D. Sc., and  Mundella  (V.  A.). 
GENERAL  ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE. 
With  1 14  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8 vo.  3 s.  6 d. 

Dunstan  (A.  E.),  B.Sc.  See  Junior  School 
Books. 

Durham  (The  Earl  of).  A REPORT  ON 
CANADA.  With  an  Introductory  Note. 
Demy  8 vo.  4 s.  6 d.  net. 

Dutt  (W.  A.).  A POPULAR  GUIDE  TO 
NORFOLK.  Medium  Zvo.  6d.net. 

THE  NORFOLK  BROADS.  With 
coloured  and  other  Illustrations  by  Frank 
Southgate.  Large  Demy  8 vo.  6s.  See 
also  Little  Guides. 

Earle  (John),  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  MICRO- 
COSMOGRAPHIE,  ok  A PIECE  OF 
THE  WORLD  DISCOVERED.  Post 
t 6mo.  2s  net. 

Edmonds,  (Major  J.  E.),  R.E. ; D.A.Q.- 
M.G.  See  W.  Birkbeck  Wood. 

Edwards  (Clement).  See  Social  Questions 
Series. 

Edwards  (W.  Douglas).  See  Commercial 
Series. 


Egan  (Pierce).  See  Illustrated  Pocket 
Library. 

Egerton  (H.  E.),  M.A.  A HISTORY  OF 
BRITISH  COLONIAL  POLICY.  New 
and  Cheaper  Issue.  Demy  8 vo.  7 s.  6d. 


net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Ellaby  (C.  G.).  See  The  Little  Guides. 

Ellerton  (F.  G.).  See  S.  J.  Stone. 

Ellwood  (Thomas),  THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  LIFE  OF.  Edited  by  C.  G.  Crump, 
M.A  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

Engel  (E.).  A HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE:  From  its  Beginning  to 
Tennyson.  Translated  from  the  German. 
Demv  8 vo.  7 s.  6d.  net . 

Erasmus.  A Book  called  in  Latin  EN- 
CHIRIDION MILITIS  CHRISTI ANI, 
and  in  English  the  Manual  of  the  Christian 
Knight,  replenished  with  most  wholesome 
precepts,  made  by  the  famous  clerk  Erasmus 
of  Roterdame,  to  the  which  is  added  a new 
and  marvellous  profitable  preface. 


From  the  edition  printed  by  Wynken  de 
Worde  for  John  Byddell,  1533.  Fcap.  8 vo. 
3 s.  6d.  net. 

Fairbrother  (W.  H.),  M.A.  THE  PHILO- 
SOPHY  OF  T.  H.  GREEN.  t Second 
Edition.  Cro7un  8 vo.  3 s.  6 d. 

Farrer  (Reginald).  THE  GARDEN  OF 
ASIA.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Ferrier  (Susan).  See  Little  Library. 

Fidler  (T.  Claxton),  M.Inst.  C.E.  See 

Books  on  Business. 

Fielding  (Henry).  See  Standard  Lib- 

rary. 

Finn  (S.  W.),  M.A.  See  Junior  Examination 

Firth*  (C.  H.),  M.A.  CROMWELL’S 

ARMY : A History  of  the  English  Soldier 
during  the  Civil  Wars,  the  Commonwealth, 
and  the  Protectorate.  Crown  8vo . 6s. 
Fisher  (G.  W.),  M.A.  ANNALS  OF 
SHREWSBURYSCHOOL.  With  numer- 
ous Illustrations.  Dcmv8vo.  10  s.6td. 
FitzGerald  (Edward).  THE  RUBAIYAT 
OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM.  Printed  from 
the  Fifth  and  last  Edition.  With  a Com- 
mentary by  Mrs.  Stephen  Batson,  and  a 
Biography  of  Omar  by  E.  D.  Ross.  Crown 
8 vo.  6s.  See  also  Miniature  Library. 
Flecker  (W.  H.),  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  Headmaster 
of  the  Dean  Close  School,  Cheltenham. 
THE  STUDENT'S  PRAYER  BOOK. 
Part  x.  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer 
and  Litany.  With  an  Introduction  and 
Notes.  Crown  Svo.  2s.  6 d. 

Flux  (A.  W.),  M.A.,  William  Dow  Professor 
of  Political  Economy  in  RI ‘Gill  University, 
Montreal.  ECONOMIC  PRINCIPLES. 
Demy  8 vo.  js.  6d.  net. 

Fortescue  (Mrs.  G.)  See  Little  Boolts  on 
Art. 

Fraser  (David).  A MODERN  CAM- 
PAIGN; OR,  WAR  AND  WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 
Illustrated.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Fraser  (J.  F.).  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
ON  A WHEEL.  With  too  Illustrations. 
Fourth  Edition  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
French  (W.),  M.A.  See  Textbooks  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Freudenreich  (Ed.  von).  DAIRY  BAC- 
TERIOLOGY. A Short  Manual  for  the 
Use  of  Students.  Translated  by  J.  R. 
Ainsworth  Davis,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 
Revised.  Crown  Svo.  2 s.  6d. 

Fulford  (H.  W.),  M.A.  See  Churchman’s 
Bible. 

C.  G„  and  F.  C.  G.  JOHN  BULL’S  AD- 
VENTURES  IN  THE  FISCAL  WON- 
DERLAND. By  Charles  Geake.  With 
46  Illustrations  by  F.  Carruthers  Gould 
Second  Edition.  Crown  87 jo.  is.  net. 
Gallichan  (W.  M.).  See  Little  Guides 
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Gambado  (Geoffrey,  Esq.)-  See  Illustrated 
Pocket  Library. 

Gaskell  (Mrs.).  See  Little  Library. 
Gasquet,  the  Right  Rev.  Abbot,  O.S.B.  See 
Antiquary’s  Books. 

Georg©  (H.  B.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford.  BATTLES  OF  ENGLISH  HIS- 
TORY. With  numerous  Plans.  Fourth 
Edition.  Revised,  with  a new  Chapter 
including  the  South  African  War.  Crown 
8 vo.  3 s.  6 d. 

A HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE 
BRITISH  EMPIRE.  Crown  8 vo.  35.  6d. 
Gibbins  (H.  de  B.),  Litt.D.,  M.A.  IN- 
DUSTRY IN  ENGLAND  : HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES.  With  5 Maps.  Third 
Edition.  Demy  87 >0.  10s.  6 d. 

A COMPANION  GERMAN  GRAMMAR. 
Crown  8 vo.  is.  6 d. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLAND.  Tenth  Edition.  Revised. 
With  Maps  and  Plans.  Crown  8 vo.  31. 
ENGLISH  SOCIAL  REFORMERS. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  87 >0.  2 s.  6d. 

See  also  Commercial  Series  and  Social 
Questions  Series. 

Gibbon  (Edward).  THE  DECLINE  AND 
FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
A New  Edition,  edited  with  Notes,  Appen- 
dices, and  Maps  by  J.  B.  Bury,  M.A., 
Litt.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  at  Cam- 
bridge. In  Seven  Volumes.  Demy  8 vo. 
Gilt  top , 8s.  6d.  each.  Also , Crown  8 vo. 
6s.  each. 

MEMOIRS  OF  MY  LIFE  AND  WRIT- 
INGS. Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  G.  Birkbeck  Hill,  LL.D. 
Crown  8 vo.  6*. 

See  also  Standard  Library. 

Gibson  (E.  C.  S.),  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Gloucester.  See  Westminster  Commentaries, 
Handbooks  of  Theology,  and  Oxford  Bio- 
graphies. 

Gilbert  (A.  R.).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Godfrey  (Elizabeth).  A BOOK  OF  RE- 
MEMBRANCE.  Second  Edition.  Fcap. 

8 vo.  2 s.  6d.  net. 

Godley  (A.  D.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.  LYRA  FRIVOLA. 
Third  Edition.  Fcap.  87 to.  2 s.  6 d. 
VERSES  TO  ORDER.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  8 vo.  2 s.  6d. 

SECOND  STRINGS.  Fcap.  8 vo.  2 s.  66. 
Goldsmith  (Oliver).  THE  VICAR  OF 
WAKEFIELD.  With  24  Coloured  Plates 
by  T.  Rowlandson.  Royal  8 vo.  One 
Guinea  net. 

Reprinted  from  the  edition  of  1817.  Also 
Fcap.  32m 0.  With  10  Plates  in  Photo- 
gravure by  Tony  Johannot.  Leather , 2 s.  6d. 
net.  See  also  Illustrated  Pocket  Library 
and  Standard  Library. 

Goodrich-Freer  (A).  IN  A SYRIAN 

SADDLE.  Demy  87 to.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

Goudge  (H.  L.),  M.A.,  Principal  of  Wells 


Theological  College.  See  Westminster  Com- 
mentaries. 

Graham  (P.  Anderson).  See  Social  Ques- 
tions Series. 

Granger  (F.  S.),  M.A.,  Litt.D.  PSYCH- 
OLOGY. Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
2 s.  6 d. 

THE  SOUL  OF  A CHRISTIAN.  Crown 

8 vo.  6j. 

Gray  (E.  M'Queen).  GERMAN  PASSAGES 
FOR  UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.  Crown 
8vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

Gray  (P.L.),  B.Sc.  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 
MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY: 
an  Elementary  Text-Book.  With  181 
Diagrams.  Crown  8vo.  3$.  6 d. 

Green  (G.  Buckland),  M.A.,  Assistant 
Master  at  Edinburgh  Academy,  late  Fellow 
of  St.  John's  College,  Oxon.  NOTES  ON 
GREEK  AND  LATIN  SYNTAX.  Crenun 
8vo.  3 s.  6d. 

Green  (E.  T.),  M.A.  See  Churchman's 
Library. 

Greenidge  (A.  H.  J.),  M.A.  A HISTORY 
OF  ROME:  During  the  Later  Republic 
and  the  Early  Principate.  In  Six  Volumes. 
Demy  8 vo.  Vol.  I.  (133*104  l.c  ).  10 s.  6d. 

net. 

Greenwell  (Dora).  See  Miniature  Library. 
Gregory  (R.  A.)  THE  VAULT  OF 
HEAVEN.  A Popular  Introduction  to 
Astronomy.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Croiun  8 vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

Gregory  (Miss  E.  C.).  See  Library  of 
Devotion. 

Greville  Minor.  A MODERN  JOURNAL. 
Edited  by  J.  A.  Spender.  Crown  8vo. 

3 s.  6 d.  net. 

Grinling  (C.  H.).  A HISTORY  OF  THE 
GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY, 
1845-95.  With  Illustrations.  Revised,  with 
an  additional  chapter.  Demy  8vo.  10 s.  6d. 
Grubb  (H.  C.).  See  Textbooks  of  Technology. 
Guiney  (Louisa  I.).  HURRELL 
FROUDE:  Memoranda  and  Comments. 
Illustrated.  Demy  8 vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 
Gwynn  <M.  L.).  A BIRTHDAY  BOOK. 

New  and  cheaper  issue.  Royal  8ro.  5*.  net. 
Hackett  (John),  B.D.  A HISTORY  OF 
THE  ORTHODOX  CHURCH  OF 
CYPRUS.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
Demy  8 vo.  15s.  net. 

Haddon  (A.  CM,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.  HEAD- 
HUNTERS, BLACK,  WHITE,  AND 
BROWN.  With  many  Illustrations  and  a 
Map.  DemyZvo.  15$. 

Hadfield  (R.A.).  See  Social  Questions 
Series. 

Hall  <R.  N.)  and  Neal  (W.  G.).  THE 
ANCIENT  RUINS  OF  RHODESIA. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Second 
Edition,  revised.  Demy  8 vo.  TO.V.  6 d.  net. 

Hall  (R.  N.).  GREAT  ZIMBABWE. 

With  numerous  Plans  and  Illustrations. 
Royal  8vo.  21s.  net. 
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Hamilton  (F.  J.),  D.D.  See  Byzantine 
Texts. 

Hammond  (J.  L.)..  CHARLES  JAMES 
FOX  : A Biographical  Study.  Demy  8 vo. 
las.  6 d. 

Hannay  <D.>.  A SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
THE  ROYAL  NAVY,  From  Early 
Times  to  the  Present  Day.  Illustrated. 
Two  Volumes.  Demy  8 vo.  ys.  6 d.  each. 
Vol.  I.  1200-1688. 

Hannay  (James  0.1,  M.A.  THE  SPIRIT 
AND  ORIGIN  OF  CHRISTIAN 
MONASTICISM.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  WISDOM  OFTHEDESERT.  Fcap. 
8 vo.  %s.  6 d.  net. 

Hare,  (A.  T.),  M.A.  THE  CONSTRUC- 
TION OF  LARGE  INDUCTION  COILS. 
With  numerous  Diagrams.  Demy  8 vo.  6s. 
Harrison  (Clifford).  READING  AND 
READERS.  Fcap.  8 vo.  2 s.  6d. 
Hawthorne  (Nathaniel).  See  Little 
Library. 

Heath  (Frank  R.).  See  Little  Guides. 
Heath  (Dudley).  See  Connoisseur's  Library. 
Hello  (Ernest).  STUDIES  IN  SAINT- 
SHIP.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
V.  M.  Crawford.  Fcap  8 vo.  3s.  6d. 
’Henderson  (B.  W.),  Fellow  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.  THE  LIFE  AND 
PRINCIPATE  OF  THE  EMPEROR 
NERO.  With  Illustrations.  New  and 
cheaper  issue.  Demy  8z to.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 
Henderson  (T.  F.).  See  Little  Library  and 
Oxford  Biographies. 

Henley  (W.  E.).  See  Half-Crown  Lib- 
rary. 

Henley  (W.  E.)  and  Whihley  (C.).  See 

Half-Crown  Library. 

Henson  (H.  H.),  B.D.,  Canon  ofWestminster. 
APOSTOLICCHRISTIANITY : As  Illus- 
trated by  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

LIGHT  AND  LEAVEN  : Historical  and 
Social  Sermons.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 
DISCIPLINE  AND  LAW.  Fcap.  8 vo. 


Herbert  (George).  See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Herbert  of  Cherbury  (Lord).  See  Minia- 
ture Library. 

Hewins  (W.  A.  S. ),  B.A.  ENGLISH 
TRADE  AND  FINANCE  IN  THE 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  Crown 
8 vo.  2i.  6 d. 

Hewitt  (Ethel  M.)  A GOLDEN  DIAL. 

Fcap.  8 vo.  as.  6 d.  net. 

Heywood  (W.).  PALIO  AND  PONTE  : 
A Book  of  Tuscan  Games.  Illustrated. 
Royal  Z-jo.  21s.  net. 

Hilbert  (T.).  See  Little  Blue  Books. 

Hill  (Clare).  See  Textbooks  of  Technology. 
Hill  (Henry),  B.A.,  Headmaster  of  the  Boy's 
High  School,  Worcester,  Cape  Colony.  A 
SOUTH  AFRICAN  ARITHMETIC. 
Crown  8 vo.  31.  6d. 

Hillegas  (Howard  C.).  with  the 


BOER  FORCES.  With  24  Illustrations, 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Hobhouse  (Emily).  THE  BRUNT  OF 
THE  WAR.  With  Map  and  Illustrations. 
Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Hobhouse  (L.  T.),  Fellow  of  C.C.C.,  Oxford. 
THE  THEORY  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 
Demy  8 vo.  las.  6 d.  net. 

Hobson  (J.  A.),  M.A.  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE  : A Study  of  Economic  Principles. 
Crown  Svo.  2 s.  6 d.  net.  See  also  Social 
Questions  Series. 

Hodgkin  (T.),  D. C.L.  See  Leaders  of 

Religion. 

Hodgson  (Mrs.  A.  W.).  HOW  TO 
IDENTIFY  OLD  CHINESE  PORCE- 
LAIN. Post  8 no.  6s. 

Hogg  (Thomas  Jefferson).  SHELLEY 
AT  OXFORD.  With  an  Introduction  by 
R.  A.  Streatfeild.  Fcap.  &vo.  2 s.  net. 
Holden-Stone  (G.  de).  See  Books  on 
Business. 

Holdich  (Sir  T.  H.),  K.C.I.E.  THE 
INDIAN  BORDERLAND:  being  a 

Personal  Record  of  Twenty  Years.  Illus- 
trated. Demyivo.  10s.6d.net. 
Holdsworth  (W.  S.),  M.A.  A HISTORY 
OF  ENGLISH  LAW.  In  Two  Volumes. 
Vol.  /.  Demy  8 vo.  10s.  6 d.  net. 

Holt  (Emily).  THE  SECRET  OF  POPU- 
LARITY. Crown  8 vo.  3s.  6 d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Holyoake  (G.  J.).  See  Social  Questions 


Series. 

Hone  ( N athaniel  J. ).  See  An tiquary’s  Books. 

Hoppner.  See  Little  Galleries. 

Horace.  See  Classical  Translations. 

Horsburgh  (E.  L.  S.).  M.A.  WATERLOO  : 
A Narrative  and  Criticism.  With  Plans. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  Zvo.  5J.  See  also 
Oxford  Biographies. 

Horth  (A.C.).  Sec  Textbooks  of  Technology. 

Horton  (R.  F.),  D.D.  See  Leaders  of 
Religion. 

Hosie  (Alexander).  MANCHURIA. 
With  Illustrations  and  a Map.  Second 
Edition.  Demy  8 vo.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

HOW  (F.  D.).  SIX  GREAT  SCHOOL- 
MASTERS. With  Portraits  and  Illustra- 
tions. Second  Edition.  DemySvo.  ys.  6d. 

Howell  (G.).  See  Social  Questions  Series. 

Hudson  (Robert).  MEMORIALS  OK  \ 
WARWICKSHIRE  PARISH.  With 
many  Illustrations.  Demyivo.  iKS.net 

Hughes  (C.  E.).  THE  PRAISE  OF 
SHAKESPEARE.  An  English  Anthol- 
ogy. With  a Preface  by  Sidney  I.ek. 
Demy  8 vo.  3 s.  6d.  net. 

Hughes  (Thomas).  TOM  BROWN’S 
SCHOOLDAYS.  With  an  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Vernon  Kendall.  Leather. 
Royal  lamo.  as.  6d.  net. 
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Hutchinson  (Horace  G.).  THE  NEW 

FOREST.  Illustrated  in  colour  with 
50  Pictures  by  Walter  Tyndale  and  4 
by  Miss  Lucy  Kemp  Welch.  Large 
Demy  Zvo.  21  s.  net. 

Hutton  (A.  W.),  M.A.  See  Leaders  of 
Religion. 

Hutton  (Edward),  THE  CITIES  OF 
UMBRIA.  With  many  Illustrations,  of 
which  zo  are  in  Colour,  by  A.  Pisa.  Crown 
8 vo.  64. 

ENGLISH  LOVE  POEMS.  Edited  with 
an  Introduction.  Fcap.  Zvo.  y.  6 d.  net. 

Hutton  (R.  H.).  See  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Hutton  (W.  H.),  M.A.  THE  LIFE  OF 
SIR  THOMAS  MORE.  With  Portraits. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  54.  See  also 
Leaders  of  Religion. 

Hyett  (F.  A.).  A SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
FLORENCE.  Demy  Zvo.  7s.6d.net. 

Ibsen  (Henrik).  BRAND.  A Drama. 
Translated  by  William  Wilson.  Third 
Edition.  Crown  Zvo.  3s.  6 d. 

Inge  (W.  R.),  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Hertford  College,  Oxford.  CHRISTIAN 
MYSTICISM.  The  Bampton  Lectures  for 
1809.  Demy  Zvo.  12 4.  6 d.  net.  See  also 
Library  of  Devotion. 

Innes  (A.  D.),  M.A.  A HISTORY  OF  THE 
BRITISH  IN  INDIA.  With  Maps  and 
Plans.  Crown  Zvo.  6s. 

ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  TUDORS. 
With  Maps.  Demy  Zvo.  10 s.  6 d.  net. 

Jackson  (C.  E.),  B.A.,  Science  Master  at 
Bradford  Grammar  School.  EXAMPLES 
IN  PHYSICS.  Crown  Zvo.  2 s.  6d. 

Jackson  (S.),  M.A.  See  Commercial  Series. 

Jackson  (F.  Hamilton).  See  Little  Guides. 

Jacob  (F.),  M.A.  See  Junior  Examination 
Series. 

Jeans  (J.  Stephen).  See  Social  Questions 
Series  and  Business  Books. 

Jeffreys  (D.  Gwyn).  DOLLY'S  THEATRI- 
CALS. Described  and  Illustrated  with  24 
Coloured  Pictures.  Super  Royal \6mo.pis.6d. 

JenkS  (E.),  M.A.,  Reader  of  Law  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  ENGLISH  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT.  Crown  Zvo.  2 s.  6d. 

Jenner  (Mrs.  H.).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Jessopp  (Augustus),  D.D.  See  Leaders  of 
Religion. 

Jevons  (F.  B ),  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Principal  of 
Hatfield  Hall,  Durham.  See  Churchman’s 
Library  and  Handbooks  of  Theology. 

Johnson  (Mrs.  Barham).  WILLIAM  BOD- 
HAM  DONNE  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 
With  Illustrations.  Demy  Zvo.  zos.  6d. 
net. 

Johnston  (Sir  H.  H.),  K.C.B.  BRITISH 
CENTRAL  AFRICA.  With  nearlv  200 
Illustrations  and  Six  Maps.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  a to.  i8r.  net. 

Jones  (E.  Crompton).  POEMS  OF  THE 
INNER  LIFE.  Selected  by.  Eleventh 
Edition.  Fcap.  Zvo.  2 s.  6d.  net. 


Jones  (H.).  See  Commercial  Series. 

Jones  (L.  A.  Atherley),  K.C.,  M.P.,  and 
Bellot  (Hugh  H.  L.).  THE  MINERS’ 
GUIDE  TO  THE  COAL  MINES’ 
REGULATION  ACTS.  Crown  Zvo. 
2 s.  6 d.  net. 

Jonson  (Ben).  See  Standard  Library. 

Julian  (Lady)  of  Norwich.  REVELA- 
TIONS  OF  DIVINE  LOVE.  Edited  by 
Grace  Warrack.  Croson  Zvo.  34.  6 d. 

Juvenal.  See  Classical  Translations. 

KaufmannIM.).  See  Social  Questions  Series. 

Keating  (J.  F.),  D.D.  THE  AGAPE 
ANP  THE  EUCHARIST.  Crown  Zvo. 
34.  6d. 

Keats  (John).  THE  POEMS  OF.  Edited 
with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  E.  de  Selin- 
court,  M.A.  Demy  Zvo.  74.  6 d.  net.  See 
also  Little  Library  and  Standard  Lib- 
rary. 

Keble  (John).  THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR. 
With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  W.  Lock, 
D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College.  Illustrated 
by  R.  Anning  Bell.  Third  Edition.  Fcap. 
Zvo.  34.  6d.  ; padded  morocco,  54.  See  also 
Library  of  Devotion. 

Kempis  (Thomas  A).  THE  IMITATION 
OF  CHRIST.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Dean  Farrar.  Illustrated  by  C.  M.  Gere. 
Third  Edition.  Fcap. Zvo.  3s.  6d.;  padded 
morocco,  5-y.  See  also  Library  of  Devotion 
and  Standard  Library. 

Also  Translated  by  C.  Bigg,  D.  D.  Crown 
8 vo.  3 s.  6d 

Kennedy  (Bart.).  THE  GREEN 
SPHINX.  Crown  Zvo.  is.  6 d.  net. 

Kennedy  (James  Houghton),  D.D.,  Assist- 
ant Lecturer  in  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Dublin.  ST.  PAUL’S  SECOND  AND 
THIRD  EPISTLES  TO  THE  CORIN- 
THJANS.  With  Introduction,  Dissertations 
and  Notes.  Crown  Zvo.  6 s. 

Kestell  (J.  D.).  THROUGH  SHOT  AND 
FLAME  : Being  the  Adventures  and  Ex- 
periences of  J.  D.  Kestell,  Chaplain  to 
General  Christian  de  Wet.  Crown  Zvo. 
6*. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Kimmins  (C.  W.),  M.A.  THE  CHEMIS- 
TRY OF  LIFE  AND  HEALTH.  Ulus- 
trated.  Crown  Zvo.  2 s.  6 d. 

Kinglake  (A.  W.).  See  Little  Library. 

Kipling  (Rudyard).  BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS.  T$rd  Thousand . Crown  Zvo. 
Twenty-first  Edition.  6^. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE  SEVEN  SEAS,  fond  Thousand,  Tenth 
Edition.  Crown  Zvo,  gilt  top , 6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE  FIVE  NATIONS.  41st  Thousand. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  Zvo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published 

DEPARTMENTAL  DITTIES.  Sixteenth 
Edition.  Crown  Zvo.  Buckram.  6j. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
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Knowling  (R.  J.),  M.A.,  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Exegesis,  at  King's  College, 
London.  See  Westminster  Commentaries. 

Lamb  (Charles  and  Mary),  THE  WORKS 
OF.  Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  With 
Numerous  Illustrations.  In  Seven  Volumes. 
Demy  8 vo.  7 s.  61.  each. 

THE  LIFE  OF.  See  E.  V.  Lucas. 

THE  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA.  With  over  100 
Illustrations  by  A.  Garth  Jones,  and  an 
Introduction  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  Demy  8 vo. 
10s.  61 1. 

THE  KING  AND  QUEEN  OF  HEARTS  : 
An  1805  Book  for  Children.  Illustrated  by 
William  Mulready.  A new  edition,  in 
facsimile,  edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas,  js.  6 d. 
See  also  Little  Library. 

Lambert  (F.  A.  H.).  See  Little  Guides. 

Lambros  (Professor).  See  Byzantine 
Texts. 

Lane-Poole  (Stanley).  A HISTORY  OF 
EGYPT  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  Fully 
Illustrated.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

Langbridge  (F.)  M.  A.  BALLADS  OF  THE 
BRAVE  : Poems  of  Chivalry,  Enterprise, 
Courage,  and  Constancy.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8 vo.  as.  6d. 

Law  (William).  See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Leach  (Henry).  THE  DUKE  OF  DEVON- 
SHIRE. A Biography.  With  12  Illustra- 
tions. DetnyZvo.  1 2s.  6d.  net.  . 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Lee  (Captain  L.  Melville).  A HISTORY 
OF  POLICE  IN  ENGLAND.  CrownSvo. 


3 s.  6 d.  net. 

Leigh (Percival).  THE  COMIC  ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR.  Embellished  with  upwards 
of  50  characteristic  Illustrations  by  John 
Leech.  Post  16 mo.  as.  6 d.  net. 

Lewes  (V.B.),  M.A.  AIR  AND  WATER. 
Illustrated.  Crown  8 vo.  os.  6d. 

Lisle  (Fortunee  de).  See  Little  Bookson  Art. 

Littlehales  <H.).  See  Antiquary's  Books. 

Lock  (Walter),  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble 
College.  ST.  PAUL,  THE  MASTER- 
BUILDER.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo. 
as.  6d. 

THE  BIBLE  AND  CHRISTIAN  LIFE: 
Being  Addresses  and  Sermons.  Ctown 


Svo.  6s. 

See  also  Leaders  of  Religion  and  Library 
of  Devotion. 

Locke  (John).  See  Standard  Library. 
Locker  (F.).  See  Little  Library. 
Longfellow  (H.  W.)  See  Little  Library. 
Lorimer  (George  Horace).  LETTERS 
FROM  A SELF-MADE  MERCHANT 
TO  HIS  SON.  FourtecnthEdition.  Ctown 


WO.  OS. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

OLD  GORGON  GRAHAM.  Second  Edition. 
Cro7un  87 'O.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Lover  (Samuel).  See  Illustrated  Pocket 
Library. 


E.  V.  L.  and  C.  L.  G.  ENGLAND  DAY  BY 
DAY  : Or,  The  Englishman’s  Handbook  to 
Efficiency.  Illustrated  by  George  Morrow. 
Fourth  Edition.  Fcap.  4 to . is.  net. 

A burlesque  Year-Book  and  Almanac. 

Lucas  (E.  V.).  THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES 
LAMB..  With  numerous  Portraits  and 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  TwoVols. 
Demy  Svo.  21s.  net. 

A WANDERER  IN  HOLLAND.  With 
many  Illustrations,  of  which  20  are  in  Colour 
by  Herbert  Marshall.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE  OPEN  ROAD  : a little  Book  for  Way- 
farers. Fcap.  Svo.  5-r. 

THE  FRIENDLY  TOWN  : a Little  Book 
for  the  Urbane.  Fcap.  Svo.  5 s. 

Lucian.  See  Classical  Translations. 

Lyde  (L.  W .),  M.A.  See  Commercial  Series. 

LydOn  (Noel  S.).  See  Junior  School  Books. 

Lyttelton  (Hon.  Mrs.  A.).  WOMEN  AND 
THEIR  WORK.  CrownSvo.  2 s.  6 d. 

M.  M.  HOWTO  DRESS  AND  WHAT  TO 
WEAR.  Crown  Svo.  is.  net. 

Macaulay  (Lord).  CRITICAL  AND  HIS- 
TORICAL ESSAYS.  Edited  by  F.  C.  Mon- 
tague, M.A.  Three  Volumes.  CrownSvo. 
18  s. 

The  only  edition  of  this  book  completely 
annotated. 

M ‘Allen  (J.  E.  B.),  M.A.  See  Commercial 
Series. 

MacCullOCh  (J.  A.).  See  Churchman’s 
Library. 

MacCunn  (Florence).  MARY  STUART. 

With  over  60  Illustrations,  including  a 
Frontispiece  in  Photogravure.  Demy  Svo. 
1 os.  6 d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published.  See 
also  Leaders  of  Religion. 

McDermott  (E.  R.).  See  Books  on  Business. 

M'Dowall  (A.  S.).  See  Oxford  Biographies. 

Mackay  (A.  M.).  See  Churchman's  Library. 

Magnus  (Laurie),  M.A.  A PRIMER  OF 
WORDSWORTH.  CrotunSvo.  as.  6d. 

Mahaffy  (J.  P.),  Litt.D.  A HISTORY  OF 
THE  EGYPT  OF  THE  PTOLEMIES. 
Fully  Illustrated.  CrownSvo.  6s. 

Maitland (F.  W.).  LL.D.,  Downing  Professor 
of  the  Laws  of  England  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  CANON  LAW  IN  ENG- 
LAND. Roy  at  Svo.  ys.  6 d. 

Malden  (H.  E.),  M.A.  ENGLISH  RE- 
CORDS. A Companion  to  the  History  of 
England.  Crown  Svo.  3 s.  6 d. 

THE  ENGLISH  CITIZEN  : HIS  RIGHTS 
AND  DUTIES.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
Rvo.  is.  6 d. 

A SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  SURREY. 
With  many  Illustrations.  CroivnBvo.  is.6d. 

Marchant  (E.  C.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Peter- 
house,  Cambridge.  A GREEK  ANTHO- 
LOGY. Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo. 
3 s.  6d. 
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Marcliant(E.  C.),  M.A.,  and  cook  (A.  M.), 
M.A.  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8 vo.  3$.  6d. 

Marlowe  (Christopher).  See  Standard 
Library. 

Marr  (J.  E.),  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  St  John’s  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  THE  SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY  OF  SCENERY.  Second  Edition. 
Illustrated.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 


Marvell  (Andrew).  See  Little  Library. 
Masefield  (J.  E.)  SEA  LIFE  IN  NEL- 
SON’S TIME.  With  many  Illustrations. 
Crown  8z to.  3J.  6 d.  net. 

Maskell  (A.)  See  Connoisseur’s  Library. 
Mason(A.  J.),  D.  D.  See  Leaders  of  Religion. 
Massee (George).  THE  EVOLUTION  OF 
PLANT  LIFE : Lower  Forms.  With  Illus- 
trations.  Crown  8z w.  2 s.  6 d. 
Masterma.n(C.  F.  G.),  M.A.  TENNYSON 
AS  A RELIGIOUS  TEACHER.  Crown 
8z to.  6s. 

Matheson  (Hon.  E.  F.).  COUNSELS  OF 
LIFE.  Fcap.  8 vo.  2 s.  6 d.  net. 

A volume  of  Selections  in  Prose  and 
Verse. 

May  (Phil).  THE  PHIL  MAY  ALBUM. 

Second  Edition.  t,to.  is.  net. 

Mellows  (Emma  S.).  A SHORT  STORY 
OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  Crown 
8vo.  3 s.  6 d. 

Methuen  (A.  M.  S.).  THE  TRAGEDY 
OF  SOUTH  AFRICA.  Cr.  8m  2*. 
net. 

A revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  the 
author’s  ‘ Peace  or  War  in  South 
Africa.  ’ 

ENGLAND’S  RUIN : Discussed  in  Six- 
teen Letters  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.  Crown  8 vo. 
3 d.  net. 

Michell  (E.  B).  THE  ART  AND  PRAC- 
TICE OF  HAWKING.  With  3 Photo- 
gravures by  G.  E.  Lodge,  and  other  Illus- 
trations. Demy  8z 10.  10s.  6 d. 

Millais  (J.  G.).  THE  LIFE  AND  LET- 
TERS OF  SIR  JOHN  EVERETT 
MILLAIS,  Presidentof the  Royal  Academy. 
With  many  Illustrations,  of  which  2 are  in 
Photogravure.  New  Edition.  Demy  8 vo. 
7 s.  6 d.  net. 

Millais  (Sir  John  Everett).  See  Little 
Galleries. 

Millis  (C.  T.),  M.I.M.E.  See  Textbooks  of 
Technology. 

Milne  (J.  G.),  M.A.  A HISTORY  OF 
ROMAN  EGYPT.  Fully  Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Milton,  John,  A MILTON  DAY  BOOK. 
Edited  by  R.  F.  Towndrow.  Fcap.  8 vo. 
2 s.  6d.  net. 

See  also  Little  Library  and  Standard 
Library. 


I Minchin(E.  C.),  M.A.,  and  Peel  (Robert). 
OXFORD.  With  100  Illustrations  in 
Colour.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Mitchell (P.  Chalmers),  M.A.  OUTLINES 
OF  BIOLOGY.  Illustrated.  Second  Edi. 
tion.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

! Mitton  (G.  E.).  JANE  AUSTEN  AND 
HER  ENGLAND.  With  many  Portraits 
and  Illustrations.  Demy  8 vo.  10s.  6 d. 
net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

, ‘ MoU  (A.).’  See  Books  on  Business, 
j Moir  (D.  M.).  See  Little  Library. 

Money  (L.  G.  Chiozza).  RICHES  AND 
POVERTY.  Demy  8 vo.  5 s.  net . 

Moore  (H.  E.).  See  Social  Questions  Series. 

I Moran  (Clarence  G).  See  Books  on 
Business. 

; More  (Sir  Thomas).  See  Standard  Lib- 
rary. 

! M Or  fill  (W.  R.),  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  A 
i HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA  FROM  PETER 
THE  GREAT  TO  ALEXANDER  II. 

| With  Maps  and  Plans.  Crown  %vo.  3 s.  6d. 
Morich(R.  J.),  late  of  Clifton  College.  Sec 
School  Examination  Series. 

'•Morris  (J.)  THE  MAKERS  OF  JAPAN. 
With  many  portraits  and  Illustrations. 
Demy  8 vo.  12J.  6d.  net . 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Morris  (J.  E ).  See  Little  Guides. 

I Morton  (Miss  Anderson).  See  Miss  Brod- 
rick. 

MOUle  (H.  C.  G.),  D.D. , Lord  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham. See  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Muir  (M.  M.  Pattison),  M.A.  THE 
CHEMISTRY  OF  FIRE.  The  Elementary 
Principles  of  Chemistry.  Illustrated.  Cro^un 
8 vo.  2 s.  6d. 

Mundella  (V.  A.),  M.A.  See  J.  T.  Dunn. 
Munro  (R.),  LL.  D.  See  Antiquary’s  Books. 
Naval  Officer  (A).  See  Illustrated  Pocket 
Library. 

Neal  (W!  G.).  See  R.  N.  Hall. 

Newman  (J.  H.)  and  others.  See  Library 

of  Devotion. 

Nichols  (J.  B.  B.).  See  Little  Library. 
Nicklin  (T.),  M.A.  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS  IN  THUCYDIDES.  Crown 

%VO.  2S. 

Nimrod.  See  Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 
Northcote  (James),  R.A.  THE  CONVER- 
SATIONS OF  JAMES  NORTHCOTE, 
R.A.,  AND  JAMES  WARD.  Edited  by 
Ernest  Fletcher.  With  many  Portraits. 
Demy  8 vo.  10 s.  6d. 

Norway  (A.  H.),  Author  of  ‘Highways  and 
Byways  in  Devon  and  Cornwall.’  NAPLES. 
With  25  Coloured  Illustrations  by  Maurice 
Greiffenhagen.  A New  Edition,  Crown 
8 vo.  6s. 

Novalis.  THE  DISCIPLES  AT  SA?S  AND 
OTHER  FRAGMENTS.  Edited  by  Miss 
Una  Birch.  Fcap.  ivo.  31.  6 d. 

Oliphant  (Mrs.).  See  Leaders  of  Religion. 
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Oman  (C.  W.  C.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls’, 
Oxford.  A HISTORY  OF  THE  ART  OF 
WAR.  Vol.  11.:  The  Middle  Ages,  from 
the  Fourth  to  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Illus- 
trated. Demy  8 vo.  10 s.  6d.  net. 

Ottley  (R.  L.),  D.D.  See  Handbooks  of 
Theology  and  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Owen  (Douglas).  See  Books  on  Business. 

Oxford  (M.N.),ofGuy’s  Hospital.  A HAND- 
BOOK OF  NURSING.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8 vo.  y.  6 d. 

Fakes  (W.  C.  C.).  THE  SCIENCE  OF 
HYGIENE.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Demy  8 vo.  i$s. 

Palmer  (Frederick).  WITH  KUROKI  IN 
MANCHURIA.  With  many  Illustrations. 
Third  Edition.  Demy  8 vo.  -js.  6 d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Parker  (Gilbert).  A LOVER’S  DIARY  : 
SONGS  IN  SEQUENCE.  Fcafi.  8™.  y. 
Parkinson  (John),  paradisi  in  sole 
PARADISUS  TERRISTRIS,  OR  A 
GARDEN  OF  ALL  SORTS  OF  PLEA- 
SANT FLOWERS.  Folio.  £4,  4s.  net. 

Parmenter  ( John).  HELIO-TROPES,  OR 
NEW  POSIES  FOR  SUNDIALS,  1625. 
Edited  by  Perceval  Landon.  Quarto, 
y.  6d.  net. 

Parmentier  (Prof.  Leon).  See  Byzantine 
Texts. 

Pascal.  See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Paston  (George).  SOCIAL  CARICA- 
TURES OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.  Imperial  Quarto.  £2,  12s.  6 d. 
net.  See  also  Little  Books  on  Art  and  Illus- 
trated Pocket  Library. 

Paterson  (W.  R.)(Benjamin  Swift).  LIFE’S 
QUESTIONINGS.  CrownSvo.  y.  6d. 
net. 

Patterson  (A.  H.).  NOTES  OF  AN  EAST 
COAST  NATURALIST.  Illustrated  in 
Colour  by  F.  Southgate.  Second  Edition. 


Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

NATURE  IN  EASTERN  NORFOLK. 
A series  of  observations  on  the  Birds, 
Fishes,  Mammals,  Reptiles,  and  stalk- 
eyed Crustaceans  found  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, with  a list  of  the  species.  With 
12  Illustrations  in  colour,  by  Frank 
Southgate.  Crcnun  8 vo.  6s. 

Peacock  (N.).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Pearce  (E.  H.),  M.A.  ANNALS  OF 
CHRIST’S  HOSPITAL.  With  many  Illus- 
trations. Demy  8 vo.  7 s.  6d. 

Peel  (Sidney),  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  and  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  Licensing  Laws.  PRACTI- 
CAL LICENSING  REFORM.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  is.  6d. 

Peters  (J.  P.),  D-D.  See  Churchman’s 
Library.  _ 

Petrie  (W.  M.  Flinders),  D.  C.  L. , I. L.  D. , Pro- 
fessor of  Egyptology  at  University  College. 
A HISTORY  OF  EGYPT,  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day. 


Fully  Illustrated.  In  six  volumes.  Crown 
8 vo.  6s.  each. 

Vol.  1.  Prehistoric  Times  to  XVIth 
Dynasty.  Fifth  Edition. 

Vol.  ii.  The  XVIIth  and  XVIIItk 
Dynasties.  Fourth  Edition. 

Vol.  hi.  XIXth  to  XXXth  Dynasties. 
Vol.  iv.  The  Egypt  of  the  Ptolemies. 

J.  P.  Mahaffy,  Litt.D. 

Vol.  v.  Roman  Egypt.  J.  G.  Milne,  M.A. 
Vol.  vi.  Egypt  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Stanley  Lane-Poole,  M.A. 

RELIGION  AND  CONSCIENCE  IN 
ANCIENT  EGYPT.  Fully  Illustrated. 
CrotVn  87 10.  2 s.  6d. 

SYRIA  AND  EGYPT,  FROM  THE  TELL 
EL  AMARNA  TABLETS.  Croivn  8i v. 
2 s.  6d. 

EGYPTIAN  TALES.  Illustrated  by  Tris- 
tram Ellis.  hi  Two  Volumes.  Crown  Svo. 
is.  6:1.  each. 

\ EGYPTIAN  DECORATIVE  ART.  With 
120  Illustrations.  Crosvn&vo.  y.  6d.  _ 
Phillips  (W.  A.).  See  Oxford  Biographies. 
Phillpotts  (Eden).  MY  DEVON  YEAR. 
With  38  Illustrations  by  J.  Ley  Pethy- 
eridge.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Large  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

UP  ALONG  AND  DOWN  ALONG. 
Illustrated  by  Claude  Shepperson. 
Crown  Svo.  5s.  net. 

A volume  of  poems. 

Pienaar  (Philip).  WITH  STEYN  AND 
DE  WET.  Second  Edition.  CrownSvo. 


y.  6 d. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Plarr  (Victor)  and  Walton  (F.  W.t.  A 
SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  MIDDLE- 
SEX. With  many  Illustrations.  Crown 


Svo.  is.  6d. 

Plautus.  THE  CAPTIVI.  Edited,  with 
an  Introduction,  Textual  Notes,  and  a Com- 
mentary, by  W.  M.  Lindsay,  Fellow  of 
Jesus  College,  Oxford.  Demy  Svo.  10s.  6d. 
net. 

Plowden-Wardlaw  (J.  T.),  B.A.,  King’s 
College,  Cambridge.  See  School  Examina- 
tion Series. 

Pocock  (Roger).  A FRONTIERSMAN. 
Third  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Podmore  (Frank).  MODERN  SPIRI- 
TUALISM. Two  Volumes.  Demy  Svo. 


2 is.  net. 

A History  and  a Criticism. 

Poer  (J.  Patrick  Le).  A MODERN 
LEGIONARY.  CrownSvo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Pollard  (Alice).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Pollard  (A.  W.).  OLD  PICTURE  BOOKS. 
With  many  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo.  7s.  6d. 


nee. 

Pollard  (Eliza  F.).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Pollock  (David),  M.I.N.A.  See  Books  on 
Business. 
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Pond  (0.  F.)  A MONTAIGNE  DAY- 
BOOK.  Edited  by.  Fcap.  8m.  as.6J.tie/. 

Potter  (M.  C.),  M.A.,  F.L.S.  A TEXT- 
BOOK  OF  AGRICULTURAL  BOTANY. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8 vo, 
4 s.  6 d. 

Potter  Boy  (An  Old).  WHEN  I WAS  A 
CHILD.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

Pradeau  (G.i.  a key  to  the  time 
ALLUSIONS  IN  THE  DIVINE 
COMEDY.  With  a Dial.  Smallquarto. 
31.  6 d. 

Prance  (G.).  See  R.  Wyon. 

Prescott  (0.  L.l.  ABOUT  MUSIC,  AND 
WHAT  IT  IS  MADE  OF.  Croton  8 vo. 
31.  6 d.  net. 

Price  (L.  L.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxon.  A HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion. Croton  8 vo.  as.  6d. 

Primrose  (Deborah).  A MODERN 

BGEOTIA.  Croton  8 vo.  6s. 

Pugin  and  Rowlandson.  THE  MICRO- 
COSM OF  LONDON,  or  London  in 
Miniature.  With  104  Illustrations  in 
colour.  In  Three  Volumes.  Small  4 to. 
fa,  is.  net. 

1 Q ’ (A.  T.  Quiller  Couch).  See  Half-Crown 
Library. 

Quevedo  Villegas.  See  Miniature  Library. 

U.R.  andE.  S.  THE  WOODHOUSE  COR- 
RESPONDENCE. CrownBvo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Rackham  (R.  B.)p  M.A.  See  Westminster 
Commentaries. 

Randolph  (B.  W.),  D.D.  See  Library  of 
Devotion. 

Rannie  (D.  W.),  M.A.  A STUDENT'S 
HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND.  Cr.  8 vo. 
34.  6 d. 

Rashdall  (Hastings),  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  New  College,  Oxford.  DOC- 
TRINE AND  DEVELOPMENT.  Crown 
8 vo.  6r. 

Rawstorne  (Lawrence,  Esq.).  See  Illus- 
trated Pocket  Library. 

A Real  Paddy.  See  Illustrated  Pocket 
Library. 

Reason  (W.),  M.A.  See  Social  Questions 
Series. 

Redfern  (W.  B.),  Author  of  ‘ Ancient  Wood 
and  Iron  Work  in  Cambridge,"  etc. 
ROYAL  AND  HISTORIC  GLOVES 
AND  ANCIENT  SHOES.  Profusely 
Illustrated  in  colour  and  half-tone.  Quarto, 
fa,  as.  net. 

Reynolds.  See  Little  Galleries. 

Roberts  (M.  E.).  See  C.  C.  Channer. 

Robertson,  (A.),  D.  D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Exeter.  REGNUM  DEI.  The  Bampton 
Lectures  of  root.  Demy  8 to.  las.  6 d.  net. 

Robertson  (C.  Grant),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All 
Souls'  College,  Oxford,  Examiner  in  the  I 
Honours  School  of  Modern  History,  Oxford, 
1901-1904.  SELECT  STATUTES,  CASES,  I 


I AND  CONSTITUTIONAL  DOCU. 

MENTS,  1660-1832.  Demy  8 vo.  10 4.  6 d, 
net. 

Robertson  (C.  Grant)  and  Bartholomew 
(J.  G.I,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S.  THE 

STUDENT’S  HISTORICAL  ATLAS 

OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE.  Quarto 
34.  6d.  net. 

Robertson  (Sir  G.  S.)  K.C.S.I.  See 
Half-Crown  Library. 

Robinson  (A.  W.)|  M.A.  See  Churchman's 
Bible. 

Robinson  (Cecilia).  THE  MINISTRY 
OF  DEACONESSES.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion  by  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Croton  Svo.  34.  6d. 

Robinson  (F.  S.)  See  Connoisseur's  Library. 

Rochefoucauld  (La).  See  Little  Library. 

Rodwell  (G.),  B.A.  NEW  TESTAMENT 
GREEK.  A Course  for  Beginners.  With 
a Preface  by  Walter  Lock,  D.D.,  Warden 
of  Keble  College.  Fcap.  8 vo.  34.  6 d. 

Roe  (Fred).  ANCIENT  COFFERS  AND 
CUPBOARDS : Their  History  and  De- 
scription. With  many  Illustrations.  Quarto. 

OLD’  OAK  FURNITURE.  With  many 
Illustrations  by  the  Author,  including  a 
frontispiece  in  colour.  DemyZvo.  xas.bd. 
net. 

Rogers  (A.  G.  L.),  M.A.  See  Books  on 
Business. 

Romney.  A GALLERY  OF  ROMNEY. 

By  Arthur  B.  Chamberlain.  With  66 
Plates  in  Photogravure.  Imperial  Quarto, 
fa,  34.  net.  See  Little  Galleries. 

Roscoe  (E.  S.).  ROBERT  HARLEY, 
EARL  OF  OXFORD.  Illustrated.  Demy 
8 vo.  74.  6 d. 

This  is  the  only  life  of  Harley  in  existence. 
See  also  Little  Guides. 

Rose  (Edward).  THE  ROSE  READER. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Croton  Bvo. 

24.  6 d.  Also  in  4 Parts.  Parts  I.  and  II, 

6 d.  each  ; Part  III.  8 d.  ; Part  IV.  tod. 

Rowntree  (Joshua).  THE  IMPERIAL 
DRUG  TRADE.  Croton  8 vo.  54.  net. 

Ruble  (A.  E.),  D.D.  See  Junior  School 
Books. 

Russell  (W.  Clark).  THE  LIFE  OF 
ADMIRAL  LORD  COI.LINGWOOD. 
With  Illustrations  by  F.  Brangwyn.  * 
Fourth  Edition.  Croton  8 vo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

St.  Anselm.  See  Library  of  Devotion. 

St.  Augustine.  See  Library  of  Devotion. 

St.  Cyres  .(Viscount).  See  Oxford  Bio-  i 
graphies. 

‘ Saki’(H.  Munro).  REGINALD.  Second 
Edition.  Fcap.  8 vo.  as.  6 d.  net. 

Sales  (St.  Francis  de).  See  Library  of 
Devotion. 

Salmon  (A.  L.).  A POPULAR  GUIDE 
TO  DEVON.  Medium  Bvo.  6d.  net.  See 
also  Little  Guides. 
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Sargeauut  (J.),  M.A.  annals  OF 
WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  8 vo.  7 s.  6 d. 
Sathas  (C.).  See  Byzantine  Texts. 

Schmitt  (John).  See  Byzantine  Texts. 
SCOtt,  (A.  M.).  WINSTON  SPENCER 
CHURCHILL.  With  Portraits  and  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8 vo.  3 j.  6 d. 
Seeley(H.G.)F.R.S.  DRAGONS  OF  THE 
AIR.  With  many' Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
Sells  (V.  P.),  M.A.  THE  MECHANICS 
OF  DAILY  LIFE.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8 vo. 
2s.  6 d. 

Selous  (Edmund).  TOMMY  SMITH'S 
ANIMALS.  Illustrated  by  G.  W.  Ord. 
Fourth  Edition.  Fcaf.  8 vo.  2s.  6 d. 
Settle  (J.  H.).  ANECDOTES  OF 

SOLDIERS,  in  Peace  and  War.  Crown 
8 vo.  31.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Shakespeare  (William). 

THE  FOUR  FOLIOS,  1623;  1632;  1664; 
1685.  Each  Four  Guineas  net , or  a com- 
plete set,  Twelve  Guineas  net. 

The  Arden  Shakespeare. 

Demy  8 vo.  2 s.  6 d.  net  each  volume. 
General  Editor,  W.  J.  Craig.  An  Edition 
of  Shakespeare  in  single  Plays.  Edited 
with  a full  Introduction,  Textual  Notes, 
and  a Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 
HAMLET.  Edited  by  Edward  Dowden, 
Litt.D. 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET.  Edited  by  Edward 
Dowden,  Litt.D. 

KING  LEAR.  Edited  by  W.  J.  Craig. 
JULIUS  CAESAR.  Edited  by  M.  Mac- 
millan, M.A. 

THE  TEMPEST.  Edited  by  Moreton 
Luce. 

OTHELLO.  Edited  by  H.  C.  Hart. 

TITUS  ANDRONICUS.  Edited  by  H.  B. 
Baildon. 

CYMBELINE.  Edited  by  Edward  Dowden. 
THE  MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 

Edited  by  H.  C.  Hart. 

A MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 

Edited  by  H.  Cuningham. 

KING  HENRY  V.  Edited  by  H.  A.  Evans. 
ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 

Edited  by  W.  O.  Brigstocke. 

THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 

Edited  by  R.  Warwick  Bond. 

TIMON  OF  ATHENS.  Edited  by  K. 
Deighton. 

MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE.  Edited  by 
FI.  C.  Hart. 

TWELFTH  NIGHT.  Edited  by  Moreton 
Luce. 

THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.  Edited 
by  C.  Knox  Pooler. 

The  Little  Quarto  Shakespeare.  Edited 
by  W.  J.  Craig.  With  Introductions  and 
Notes.  Pott  \6mo.  In  40  Volumes. 
Leather , price  t s.  ?iet  each  volume. 

See  also  Standard  Library. 


Sharp  (A.).  VICTORIAN  POETS.  Crown 
8 vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

Sharp  (Mrs.  E.  A ).  See  Little  Books  on 
Art. 

Shedlock  (J.  S.).  THE  PIANOFORTE 
SONATA:  Its  Origin  and  Development. 
Crown  8z >0.  5 s. 

Shelley  (Percy  B.).  ADONAIS ; an  Elegy 
on  the  death  of  John  Keats,  Author  of 
‘ Endymion,' etc.  Pisa.  From  the  types  of 
Didot,  1821.  2 s.  net. 

See  also  Standard  Library. 

Sherwell  (Arthur),  M.A.  See  Social  Ques- 
tions Series. 

Shipley  (Mary  E.).  AN  ENGLISH 
CHURCH  HISTORY  FOR  CHILD- 
REN. With  a Preface  by  the  Bishop  of 
Gibraltar.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
Part  I.  Crown  8 vo.  2 s.  6 d.  net. 

Sichel  (Walter).  DISRAELI : A Study 
in  Personality  and  Ideas.  With  3 Portraits. 
Demy  8 vo.  12 r.  6 d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

See  also  Oxford  Biographies. 

Sime  (J.).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Simonson  (G.  A.).  FRANCESCO 

GUARDI.  With  41  Plates.  Imperial 
i,to.  £2,  2 s.  net. 

Sketchley  (R.  E.  D ).  See  Little  Books  on 
Art. 

Skipton  (H.  P.  K.).  See  Little  Books  on 
Art. 

Sladen  (Douglas).  SICILY:  The  New 
Winter  Resort.  With  over  200  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  5 s.  net. 

Small  (Evan),  M.A.  THE  EARTH.  An 
Introduction  to  Physiography.  Illustrated. 
Crown  87 >o.  2 s.  6 d. 

Smallwood,  (M.  G.).  See  Little  Books  on 
Art. 

Smedley  (F.  E ).  See  Illustrated  Pocket 
Library. 

Smith  (Adam).  THE  WEALTH  OF 
NATIONS.  Edited  with  an  Introduction 
and  numerous  Notes  by-  Edwin  Cannan, 
M.A.  Two  volumes.  Demy  8™.  2:1. 

net. 

See  also  Standard  Library. 

Smith  (Horace  and  James).  See  Little 
Library. 

Smith  (H.  Bompas).  M.A.  A NEW 
JUNIOR  ARITHMETIC.  Crown  8 vo. 

2 s.  6d. 

Smith  (John  Thomas).  A BOOK  FOR 
A RAINY  DAY.  Edited  by  Wilfrid 
Whitten.  Illustrated.  Demyivo.  rat.  6d. 
net. 

Snell  (F.  J.).  A BOOK  OF  EXMOOR. 

Illustrated.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

Snowden  (C.E.).  A HANDY  DIGEST  OF 
BRITISH  HISTORY.  Demytvo.  4r.  6 d. 

Sophocles.  See  Classical  Translations. 

Sornet  (L.  A.),  See  Junior  School  Books. 

South  (Wilton  E ),  M.A.  See  Junior  School 
Books. 
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Southey  (R.)  ENGLISH  SEAMEN. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  David 
Hannav. 

Vol.  i.  (Howard,  Clifford,  Hawkins, 
Drake,  Cavendish).  Second  Edition.  Croton 
8 vo.  6s. 

Vol.  ii.  (Richard  Hawkins,  Grenville, 
Essex,  and  Raleigh).  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

Spence  (C.  H.),  M.A.  See  School  Examina- 
tion Series. 

Spooner  (W.  A),  M.A.  See  Leaders  of 
Religion. 

Stanbridge  (J.  W.),  B.D.  See  Library  of 
Devotion. 

•Stancliffe.’  GOLF  DO’S  AND  DONT  S. 
Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8 vo.  is. 

Stedman  (A.  M.  M.),  M.A. 

IN1TIA  LATINA  : Easy  Lessons  on  Elemen- 
tary Accidence.  Eighth  Edition.  Fcap. 
8 vo.  is. 

FIRST  LATIN  LESSONS.  Ninth  Edi- 
tion. Crown  8 vo.  os. 

FIRST  LATIN  READER.  With  Notes 
adapted  to  the  Shorter  Latin  Primer  and 
Vocabulary.  Sixth  Edition  revised.  18  mo. 
is.  6d. 

EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM  CAESAR. 
The  Helvetian  War.  Second  Edition. 
18  mo.  is. 

EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM  LIVY.  Part 
i.  The  Kings  of  Rome.  18 mo.  Second 
Edition,  is.  6 d. 

EASY  LATIN  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION.  Tenth  Edition  Fcap. 
Zvt 7.  is.  6 d. 

EXEMPLA  LATINA.  First  Exercises 
in  Latin  Accidence.  With  Vocabulary. 
Third  Edition.  Croton  8 vo.  is. 

EASY  LATIN  EXERCISES  ON  THE 
SYNTAX  OF  THE  SHORTER  AND 
REVISED  LATIN  PRIMER.  With 
Vocabulary.  Tenth  and  Cheaper  Edition , 
re-written.  Crown  8 vo.  is.  6 d.  Original 
Edition,  os.  6 d.  Key,  3s.  net. 

THE  LATIN  COMPOUND  SENTENCE  : 
Rules  and  Exercises.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8 vo.  is.  6d.  With  Vocabulary. 

NOTANDA  QUAEDAM  : Miscellaneous 

Latin  Exercises  on  Common  Rules  and 
Idioms.  Fourth  Edition.  Fcap.  8 vo. 
is.  6 d.  With  Vocabulary,  os.  Key,  os. 
net. 

LATIN  VOCABULARIES  FOR  REPE- 
TITION : Arranged  according  to  Subjects. 
Thirteenth  Edition.  Fcap.  8 vo.  is.  6d. 

A VOCABULARY  OF  LATIN  IDIOMS. 
1 8 mo.  Second  Edition,  ir. 

STEPS  TO  GREEK.  Second  Edition , re- 
vised. 18  WO.  IS. 

A SHORTER  GREEK  PRIMER.  Crown 
8 vo.  is.  6 d. 

EASY  GREEK  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION.  Third  Edition,  re- 
vised. Fcap.  8m  is.  6 d. 


GREEK  VOCABULARIES  FOR  RE. 
PETITION.  Arranged  according  to  Sub- 
jects. Fourth  Edition.  Fcap.  8 vo.  is.  6 d. 

GREEK  TESTAMENT  SELECTIONS. 
For  the  use  of  Schools.  With  Introduc- 
tion, Notes,  and  Vocabulary.  Fourth 
Edition.  Fcap.  8 vo.  os.  6 d. 

STEPS  TO  FRENCH.  Sixth  Edition. 
18  mo.  8r i. 

FIRST  FRENCH  LESSONS.  Sixth  Edi- 
tion,  revised.  Croton  8 vo.  is. 

EASY  FRENCH  PASSAGES  FOR  UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion. revised.  Fcap.  8m  is.  6d. 

EASY  FRENCH  EXERCISES  ON  ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX.  With  Vocabu- 
lary. Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8m  21.  6d. 
Key.  31.  net. 

FRENCH  VOCABULARIES  FOR  RE- 
PETITION : Arranged  according  to  Sub- 
jects. Twelfth  Edition.  Fcap.  8m  ir. 

See  also  School  Examination  Series. 

Steel  (R.  Elliott),  M.A.,  F.C.S.  THE 
WORLD  OF  SCIENCE.  With  147 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8m 
os.  6d. 

See  also  School  Examination  Series. 

Stephenson  (C.),  of  the  Technical  College, 
Bradford,  and  Suddaxds  (F.)  of  the 
Yorkshire  College,  Leeds.  ORNAMEN- 
TAL DESIGN  FOR  WOVEN  FABRICS. 
Illustrated.  Demy  8m  Third  Edition. 
7 s.  6 d. 

Stephenson  (J.),  M.A.  THE  CHIEF 
TRUTHS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
FAITH.  Crown  8m  34.  6 d. 

Sterne  (Laurence).  See  Little  Library. 

Sterry  (W.),  M.A.  ANNALS  OF  ETON 
COLLEGE.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Demy  8m  7 s.  6 d. 

Steuart  (Katherine).  BY  ALLAN 

WATER.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Zvo.  6s. 

Stevenson  (R.  L.).  THE  LETTERS  OF 
ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON  TO 
HIS  FAMILY  AND  FRIENDS. 
Selected  and  Edited,  with  Notes  and  In- 
troductions, by  Sidney  Colvin.  Sixth 
and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  Zvo.  12s. 

Library  Edition.  Demy  Zvo.  2 vols.  251. 
net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

VAI  LIMA  LETTERS.  With  an  Etched 
Portrait  by  William  Strang.  Fourth 
Edition.  Crown  Zvo.  Buckram.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE  LIFE  OF  R.  L.  STEVENSON.  See 
G.  Balfour. 

Stevenson  (M.  I.).  FROM  SARANAC 
TO  THE  MARQUESAS.  Being  Letters 
written  by  Mrs.  Si.  I.  Stevenson  during 
1887-8  to  her  sister,  Miss  Jane  Whyte 
Balfour.  With  an  Introduction  by  George 
W.  Balfour,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.S. 
Crown  Zvo.  6s.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
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Stoddart  (Anna  M.).  See  Oxford  Bio- 
graphics. 

stone  (E.  D.)(  M.A.  SELECTIONS 
FROM  THE  ODYSSEY.  Fcap.  8vo. 
is.  6d. 

Stone  (S.  J.).  POEMS  AND  HYMNS. 
With  a Memoir  by  F.  G.  Ellerton, 
M.A.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

Straker  (F. ).  See  Books  on  Business. 

Streane  (A.  W.),  D.  D.  See  Churchman’s 
Bible. 

Stroud  (H.),  D.Sc.,  M.A.  See  Textbooks  of 
Technology. 

Strutt  (Joseph).  THE  SPORTS  AND 
PASTIMES  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF 
ENGLAND.  Illustrated  by  many  engrav- 
ings. Revised  by  J . Charles  Cox,  LL.  D., 
F.S.A.  Quarto.  21s.  net. 

Stuart(Capt  Donald).  THESTRUGGLE 
FOR  PERSIA.  With  a Map.  Crown  8vo. 
6s. 

Sturch  (F.).,  Staff  Instructor  to  the  Surrey 
County  Council.  SOLUTIONS  TO  THE 
CITY  AND  GUILDS  QUESTIONS 
IN  MANUAL  INSTRUCTION  DRAW- 
ING. Imp.  A,to. 

♦Suckling  (Sir  John).  FRAGMENTA 
AUREA : a Collection  of  all  the  Incom- 
parable Peeces,  written  by.  And  published 
by  a friend  to  perpetuate  his  memory. 
Printed  by  his  own  copies. 

Printed  for  Humphrey  Moseley,  and 
are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop,  at  the  sign  of  the 
Princes  Arms  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard, 
1646. 

Suddards  (F.).  See  C.  Stephenson. 

Surtees  (R.  S.).  See  Illustrated  Pocket 
Library. 

Swift  (Jonathan).  THE  JOURNAL  TO 
STELLA.  Edited  by  G.  A.  Aitken.  Cr. 

8 vo.  6s. 

Symes  (J.  E.),  M.A.  THE  FRENCH  RE- 
VOLUTION. Second  Edition.  Croiun8vo. 

2 s.  6d. 

Syrett  (Netta).  See  Little  Blue  Books. 

TacitUS.  AGRICOLA.  With  Introduction, 
Notes,  Map,  etc.  By  R.  F.  Davis,  M.A. 
Fcai>.  8 vo.  2 s. 

GERMANIA.  By  the  same  Editor.  Fcap 
8 vo.  2 s.  See  also  Classical  Translations. 

Tallack  (W.)  HOWARD  LETTERS 
AND  MEMORIES.  Demy  8 vo.  10 s.  6d. 
net. 

Tauler  (J.).  See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Taunton  (E.  L.).  A HISTORY  OF  THE 
JESUITS  IN  ENGLAND.  With  Illus- 
trations. Demy  8 vo.  21  s.  net. 

Taylor  (A.  E.).  THE  ELEMENTS  OF 
METAPHYSICS.  Demy  8 vo.  10 s.  6 d. 
net. 

Taylor  (F.  G.),  M.A.  See  Commercial  Series. 

Taylor  (I.  A.).  See  Oxford  Biographies. 

Taylor  (T.  M.),  M.A. , Fellow  of  Gonville 
and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  A CON- 
STITUTIONAL AND  POLITICAL 
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HISTORY  OF  ROME.  Crown  8 vo. 
7 s.  6d. 

Tennyson  (Alfred,  Lord).  THE  EARLY 
POEMS  OF.  Edited,  with  Notes  and 
an  Introduction,  by  J.  Churton  Collins, 
M.A.  Crown  8 vo.  6r. 

IN  MEMORIAM,  MAUD,  AND  THE 
PRINCESS.  Edited  by  J.  Churton 
Collins,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  See  also 
Little  Library. 

Terry  (C.  S.).  See  Oxford  Biographies. 

Tert on  (Alice).  LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS 
IN  A HOSPITAL.  Crown  8 vo.  3s.  6d. 
Thackeray  (W.  M.).  See  Little  Library. 
Theobald  (F.  V.),  M.A.  INSECT  LIFE. 
Illustrated.  Second  Ed.  Revised.  Cr.  8 vo. 
2 s.  6d. 

Thompson  (A.  H.).  See  Little  Guides. 
Tileston (Mary  W. ).  DAILY  STRENGTH 
FOR  DAILY  NEEDS.  Eleventh  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo.  2 s.  6d.  net.  Also  an  edition 
in  superior  binding  6s. 

Tompkins  (H.  W.),  F.R.H.S.  See  Little 

Guides. 

Townley  (Lady  Susan).  MY  CHINESE 
NOTE-BOOK  With  16  Illustrations  and 
2 Maps.  Third  Edition.  Dem y 8vo.  10s. 
6 d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Toynbee  (Paget),  M. A.,  D.Litt.  DANTE 
STUDIES  AND  RESEARCHES.  Demy 
8 vo.  10 s.  6d.  net.  See  also  Oxford  Bio- 
graphies. 

Trench  (Herbert).  DEIRDRE  WED : and 
Other  Poems.  Crown  8 vo.  5*. 

Trevelyan  (G.  M.),  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  ENGLAND  UNDER  THE 
STUARTS.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  Stcona 
Edition.  Demy  8 vo.  10 s.  6d.  net 
Troutbeck  (G.  E.).  See  Little  Guides. 
Tuckwell  (Gertrude).  See  Social  Questions 
Series. 

Twining  (Louisa).  See  Social  Questions 
Series. 

Tyler  (E.  A.),  B.A.,  F.C.S.  See  Junior 

School  Books. 

Tyrell-Gill  (Frances).  See  Little  Books  on 
Art. 

Vardon  (Harry).  THE  COMPLETE 

GOLFER.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Fifth  Edition.  Demy  8 vo.  101.  6d. 

net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Vaughan  (Henry).  See  Little  Library. 
Voegelin  (A.)f  M.A.  See  Junior  Examina- 
tion Series. 

Wade  (G.  W.),  D.D.  OLD  TESTAMENT 
HISTORY.  With  Maps.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

Wagner  (Richard).  Sec  A.  L.  Cleather. 
Wall  (J.  C ) DEVILS.  Illustrated  by  the 
Author  and  from  photographs.  Demy  8vo. 

4 s.  6 d.  net.  See  also  Antiquary's  Books. 
Walters  (H.  B.).  See  Little  Books  on  Art 
Walton  (F.  W.).  See  Victor  Plarr. 
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Walton  (Izaac)  and  Cotton  (Charles). 

See  Illustrated  Pocket  Library,  Standard 
Library,  and  Little  Library. 

Warmelo  (D.  S.  Van).  ON  COMMANDO. 
With  Portrait.  Crown  8 vo.  3s.  Gd. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Waterhouse  (Mrs.  Alfred).  WITH  THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED  : Little  Homilies  to 
Women  in  Country  Places.  Second  Edition. 
Small  Pott  8 vo.  2 s.  net.  See  also  Little 
Library. 

Weatherhead  (T.  C.),  M.A.  EXAMINA- 
TION PAPERS  IN  HORACE.  Cr.8vo. 
2 s.  See  also  Junior  Examination  Series. 
Webb  (W.  T.).  See  Little  Blue  Books. 
Webber  (F.  C ).  See  Textbooks  of  Techno- 
logy. 

Wells  (Sidney  H.).  See  Textbooks  of 
Technology. 

Wells (J.), M. A., Fellow  andTutor  ofWadham 
College.  OXFORD  AND  OXFORD 
LIFE.  By  Members  of  the  University. 
Third  Edition.  Crown  8 vo,  3 s.  Gd. 

A SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  Sixth 
Edition.  With  3 Maps.  Crown  8 vo. 
3$.  Gd. 

This  book  is  intended  for  the  Middle 
and  Upper  Forms  of  Public  Schools  and  for 
Pass  Students  at  the  Universities.  It  con- 
tains copious  Tables,  etc.  See  also  Little 
Guides. 

Wetmore  (Helen  C.).  THE  LAST  OF 
THE  GREAT  SCOUTS  (‘ Buffalo  Bill’). 
With  Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Demy 
8 vo.  Gs. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Whibley  (C.).  See  Henley  and  Whibley. 
Whibley  (L.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge.  GREEK  OLIGAR- 
CHIES : THEIR  ORGANISATION 

AND  CHARACTER.  Crown  8 vo.  Gs. 
Whitaker  (G.  H.),  M.A.  See  Churchman’s 
Bible. 

White  (Gilbert).  THE  NATURAL 
HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE.  Edited  by 
L.  C.  Miall,  F.R.S.,  assisted  by  W.  Warde 
Fowler,  M.A.  CroiunSvo.  Gs.  See  also 
Methuen’s  Standard  Library. 

Whitfield  (E.  E.).  See  Commercial  Series. 
Whitehead  (A.  W.).  GASPARD  DE 
C O L I G N Y.  With  many  Illustrations. 
Demy  8 vo.  12 s.  Gd.  net. 

Whiteley  (R.  Lloyd),  F.I.C.,  Principal  of 
the  Technical  Institute,  West  Bromwich. 
AN  ELEMENTARY  TEXT-BOOK  OF 
INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  Crown 
8 vo,  2 s.  Gd. 

Whitley  ( Miss).  See  Social  Questions  Series. 
Whitten  (W.).  See  Thomas  Smith. 

Whyte  (A.  G.),  B.Sc.  See  Books  on  Business. 
Wilberforce  (Wilfrid).  See  Little  Books 
on  Art. 

Wilde  (Oscar).  DE  PROFUNDIS.  Fifth 
Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  5$.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 


Wilkins  (W.  H.),  B.A.  See  Social  Questions 

Series. 

Wilkinson  (J.  Frome).  See  Social  Ques- 
tions Series. 

Williamson  (W.).  THE  BRITISH 
GARDENER.  Illustrated.  Demy  8 vo. 
iay.  Gd. 

Williamson  (W.),  B.A.  See  Junior  Ex- 
amination Series,  Junior  School  Books,  and 
Beginner’s  Books. 

Wilmot-Buxton  (E.  M.).  MAKERS  OF 
EUROPE.  Croton  8 vo.  Third  Edition. 
3s.  Gd. 

A Text-book  of  European  History  for 
Middle  Forms. 

THE  ANCIENT  WORLD.  With  Maps  and 
Illustrations.  Crown  8 vo.  3*.  Gd. 

See  also  Beginner’s  Books. 

Wilson  (Bishop).  See  Library  of  Devotion. 
Willson (Beckles).  LORD  STRATH- 
CONA  : the  Story  of  his  Life.  Illustrated. 
Demy  8 vo.  7 s.  Gd. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Wilson  (A.  J.).  See  Books  on  Business. 
Wilson  (H.  A.).  See  Books  on  Business. 
Wilton  (Richard),  M.A.  LYRA  PA S- 
TORALIS  : Songs  of  Nature,  Church,  and 
Home.  Pott  8 vo.  2 s.  Gd. 

Winbolt  (S.  E.),  M.A.  EXERCISES  IN 
LATIN  ACCIDENCE.  Cr.  8™.  is.  Gd. 
LATIN  HEXAMETER  VERSE:  An  Aid 
to  Composition.  Crown  8z >0.  3s.  Gd.  Key, 
SS.  net. 

Windle  (B.  C.  A.),  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  See  Anti- 
quary’s Books  and  Little  Guides. 

Winterbotham  (Canon),  M.A.,  B.Sc., 

LL.B.  See  Churchman’s  Library. 

W00d(J.  A.  E.).  SeeTextbooksofTechnology. 
Wood  (J.  Hickory).  DAN  LENO:  His 
Life  and  Achievements,  With  many 
Illustrations.  Second  Ed.  Crown  8 vo.  Gs. 
A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Wood  (W.  Birkbeck),  M.  A.,  late  Scholar  of 
Worcester  College,  Oxford,  and  Edmonds 
(Major  J.  E.),  R.E.,  D.A.Q.-M.G.  A 
HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
CIVIL  WAR.  With  an  Introduction  by 
H.  Spenser  Wilkinson.  With  24  Maps 
and  Plans.  Demy  87/0.  12s  Gd.  net. 

Wordsworth  (Christopher).  See  Anti- 

quary’s  Books. 

Wordsworth  (W.).  See  Little  Library. 
Wordsworth  (W.)  and  Coleridge  (S.  T.). 

See  Little  Library. 

Wright  (Arthur),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Queen’s 
College,  Cambridge.  See  Churchman’s 
Library. 

Wright  (C.  Gordon).  See  Dante. 

Wright  (Sophie).  GERMAN  VOCABU- 
LARIES FOR  REPETITION.  Feat.  8 vo. 
is.  Gd. 

Wrong,  (George  M.),  Professor  of  History 
in  the  University  of  Toronto.  THE 
EARL  OF  ELGIN.  With  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.  7 s.  Gd.  net. 


General  Literature 


Wylde  (A.  B.).  MODERN  ABYSSINIA. 
With  a Map  and  a Portrait.  Demy  8z >o. 
15$.  net. 

Wyndham  (G.).  THE  POEMS  OF 
WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE.  With  an 
Introduction  and  Notes.  Demy  8 vo.  Buck- 
ram, gilt  top.  10s.  6ei. 

Wyon  (R.)  and  Prance  (G.).  THE  LAND 
OF  THE  BLACK  MOUNTAIN.  Being 
a description  of  Montenegro.  With  40  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Yeats  (W.  B.).  AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF 
IRISH  VERSE.  Revised  and  Etilarged 
Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  3 s.  6d. 

Yendis  (M.).  THE  GREAT  RED  FROG. 
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A Story  told  in  40  Coloured  Pictures.  Fcap. 
8 vo.  is.  net. 

Young  (Filson).  THE  COMPLETE 
MOTORIST.  With  138  Illustrations. 
Fifth  Edition.  Demy  8 vo.  12 s.  6d.  7iet. 
Young  (T.  M.).  T H E A M E R I C A N 
COTTON  INDUSTRY:  A Study  of 
Work  and  Workers.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Elijah  Helm,  Secretary  to  the  Man- 
chester Chamber  of  Commerce.  Crown  8 vo. 
Cloth , 2S.  6d.  ; paper  boards , is.  6d. 
Zenker  (E.  V.).  ANARCHISM.  DemySvo. 
ys.  6 d. 

Zimmern  (Antonia).  WHAT  DO  we 
KNOW  CONCERNING  ELECTRI- 
CITY? Crown  8 vo.  is.  6d.  net. 


Ancient  Cities 

General  Editor,  B.  C.  A.  WINDLE,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

Crown  Svo.  45.  6 d.  net. 

Chester.  Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New.  I Canterbury.  By  J.  C.  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

Shrewsbury.  By  T.  Auden,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  Illustrated. 

Illustrated. 


Antiquary's  Books,  The 

General  Editor,  J.  CHARLES  COX,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 


A series  of  volumes  dealing  with  varii 
comprehensive  and  popular,  as 

Demy  8 vo. 

English  Monastic  Life.  By  the  Right 
Rev.  Abbot  Gasquet,  O.S.B.  Illustrated. 
Third  Edition. 

Remains  of  the  Prehistoric  Age  in 
England.  By  B.  C.  A.  Windle,  D.Sc., 
F.R.S.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and 
Plans. 

Old  Service  Books  ok  the  English 
Church.  By  Christopher  Wordsworth, 
M.A  , and  Henry  Littlchales.  With 
Coloured  and  other  Illustrations. 

Celtic  Art.  By  J.  Romilly  Allen,  F.S.A. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Plans. 


dus  branches  of  English  Antiquities ; 
well  as  accurate  and  scholarly. 

’js.  6d.  net. 

Archeology  and  False  Antiquities. 
By  R.  Munro,  LL.D.  With  numerous 
Illustrations. 

Shrines  ok  British  Saints.  ByJ.C.  Wall. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Plans. 

The  Royal  Forests  of  England.  By  J. 
C.  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  With  many  Illus- 
trations. 

*The  Manor  and  Manorial  Records. 
By  Nathaniel  J.  Hone.  With  many  Illus- 
trations. 


Beginner's  Books,  The 


Easy  French  Rhymes.  By  Henri  Illouet. 
Illustrated.  Fcap.  8 vo.  is. 

Easy  Stories  from  English  History-  By 
E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton,  Author  of  Makers 
of  Europe.’  Crown  ivo.  is. 


Easy  Exercisf.s  in  Arithmetic.  Arranged 
by  W.  S.  Beard.  Fcap.  8 vo.  Without 
Answers,  is.  With  Answers,  is.  3 d. 

Easy  Dictation  and  Si-flung.  By  W. 
Williamson,  B.A.  Fourth  Edition.  Fcap. 
ivo.  IS. 
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Business,  Books  on 

Crown  8vo.  2s.  6 d.  net. 

A series  of  volumes  dealing  with  all  the  most  important  aspects  of  commercial  and 
financial  activity.  The  volumes  are  intended  to  treat  separately  all  the  considerable 
industries  and  forms  of  business,  and  to  explain  accurately  and  clearly  what  they  do 
and  how  they  do  it.  Some  are  Illustrated.  The  first  volumes  are — 


Ports  and  Docks.  By  Douglas  Owen. 
Railways.  By  E.  R.  McDermott. 

The  Stock  Exchange.  By  Chas.  Duguid. 
Second  Edition. 

The  Business  of  Insurance.  By  A.  J. 
Wilson. 

The  Electrical  Industry  : Lighting, 

Traction,  and  Power.  By  A.  G.  Whyte, 
B.  Sc. 

The  Shipbuilding  Industry:  Its  History, 
Science,  Practice,  and  Finance.  By  David 
Pollock,  M.I.N.A. 

The  Money  Market.  By  F.  Straker. 

The  Business  Side  of  Agriculture.  By 
A.  G.  L.  Rogers,  M.A. 

Law  in  Business.  By  H.  A.  Wilson. 

The  Brewing  Industry.  By  Julian  L. 
Baker,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 


The  Automobile  Industry.  By  G.  de  H. 
Stone. 

Mining  and  Mining  Investments.  By 
‘A.  Moil.' 

The  Business  of  Advertising.  By  Clarence 
G.  Moran,  Barrister-at-Law.  Illustrated. 

Trade  Unions.  By  G.  Drage. 

Civil  Engineering.  By  T.  Claxton  Fidler, 
M.  Inst.  C. E.  Illustrated. 

The  Coal  Industry.  By  Ernest  Aves. 
Illustrated. 

The  Iron  Trade.  By  J.  Stephen  Jeans.  Ulus- 

Monofoi.ies,  Trusts,  and  Kartells.  By 
F.  W.  Hirst. 

The  Cotton  Industry  and  Trade.  By 
Prof.  S.  J.  Chapman,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Commerce  in  the  University  of  Man- 
chester. Illustrated. 


Byzantine  Texts 


Edited  by  J.  B.  BURY,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 


A series  of  texts  of  Byzantine  Historians, 

Zachariah  of  Mitylene.  Translated  by  F. 

J.  Hamilton,  D.D.,  and  E.  W.  Brooks. 
Demy  8 vo.  1 2 s.  6 d.  tut. 

Evagri  js.  Edited  by  Lion  Parmentier  and 
M.  Bidez.  Demy  8 vo.  tos.  6d.  net. 


edited  by  English  and  foreign  scholars. 

The  History  of  Psellus.  Edited  by  C- 
Sathas.  Demyivo.  15s.net. 

Ecthesis  Chronica.  Edited  by  Professor 
Lambros.  Demy  8 vo.  7 s.  6d.  net. 

The  Chronicle  of  Morea.  Edited  by  John 
Schmitt.  DemyZvo.  15 s.  net. 


Churchman’s  Bible,  The 

General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

A series  of  Expositions  on  the  Books  of  the  Bible,  which  will  be  of  service  to  the 
general  reader  in  the  practical  and  devotional  study  of  the  Sacred  Text. 

Each  Book  is  provided  with  a full  and  clear  Introductory  Section,  in  which  is 
stated  what  is  known  or  conjectured  respecting  the  date  and  occasion  of  the  com- 
position of  the  Book,  and  any  other  particulars  that  may  help  to  elucidate  its  meaning 
as  a whole.  The  Exposition  is  divided  into  sections  of  a convenient  length,  corre- 
sponding as  far  as  possible  with  the  divisions  of  the  Church  Lectionary.  The 
Translation  of  the  Authorised  Version  is  printed  in  full,  such  corrections  as  are 
deemed  necessary  being  placed  in  footnotes. 


The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  to 
the  Galatians.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Robin- 
son, M.A.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8 vo. 
is.  6d.  net. 

Ecclesiastes.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Streane, 
D.D.  Fcap.  8 vo.  is.  6 d.  net. 

The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  to 
the  Philippians.  Edited  by  C.  R.  D. 
Biggs,  D.D.  Second  Edition.  Fcap  8 vo. 
is.  6d.  net. 


The  Epistle  of  St.  James.  Edited  by 
H.  W.  Fulford,  M.A.  Fcap.  87 >o.  is.  6 a. 
net.  X 

Isaiah.  Edited  by  W.  E.  Barnes,  D.D.  Two 
Volumes.  Fcap.  8 vo.  is.  net  each.  With 
Map. 

The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  to 
the  Ephesians.  Edited  by  G.  H.  Whitaker, 
M.A.  Fcap.  8 vo.  if.  6d.  net. 


General  Literature 
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Churchman’s  Library,  The 


General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

A series  of  volumes  upon  such  questions  as  are  occupying  the  attention  ol  Church 
people  at  the  present  time.  The  Editor  has  enlisted  the  services  of  a band  of 
scholars,  who,  having  made  a special  study  of  their  respective  subjects,  are  in  a 
position  to  furnish  the  best  results  of  modern  research  accurately  and  attractively. 


The  Beginnings  of  English  Christianity. 
By  W.  E.  Collins,  M.  A.  With  Map.  Crown 
8 vo.  3 s.  6d. 

Some  New  Testament  Problems.  By 
Arthur  Wright,  M.  A.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  Here  and  Here- 
after. By  Canon  Winterbotham,  M.A., 
B.  Sc. , LL.  B.  Crown  8 vo,  y.  6d. 

The  Workmanship  of  the  Prayer  Book  : 
Its  Literary  and  Liturgical  Aspects.  By  J. 
Dowden,  D.D.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
3 s-  6d. 


Evolution.  By  F.  B.  Jevons,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 
Crown  8 vo.  3 s.  6d. 

The  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Scholar- 
ship. By  J.  W.  Peters,  D.D.  Crown  8 vo. 
6s. 

The  Churchman’s  Introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament.  By  A.  M.  Mackay,  B.A. 
Crown  8 vo.  3 s.  6d. 

The  Church  of  Christ.  By  E.  T.  Green, 
M.iV*  Crown  8z >0.  6s. 

Comparative  Theology.  By  J.  A.  Mac* 
Culloch.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 


Classical  Translations 

Edited  by  H.  F.  Fox,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 
Crown  8vo. 


A series  of  Translations  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  distinguished  by  literary 
excellence  as  well  as  by  scholarly  accuracy. 


^Eschylus  — Agamemnon,  Choephoroe,  Eu- 
menides.  Translated  by  Lewis  Campbell, 
LL.  D.  5 s. 

Cicero — De  Oratore  I.  Translated  by  E.  N. 

P.  Moor,  M.A.  35.  6d. 

Cicero — Select  Orations  (Pro  Milone,  Pro 
Mureno,  Philippic  11. , in  Catilinam).  Trans- 
lated by  H.  E.  D.  Blakiston,  hi.  A.  5$. 
Cicero — De  Natura  Deorum.  Translated  by 
F.  Brooks,  M.A.  3$.  6d. 

Cicero — De  Officiis.  Translated  by  G.  B. 
Gardiner,  M.A.  2 s.  6d. 


Horace — The  Odes  and  Epodes.  Translated 
by  A.  D.  Godley,  M.A.  2 s.. 

Lucian — Six  Dialogues  (Nigrinus,  Icaro-Me- 
nippus,  The  Cock,  The  Ship,  The  Parasite, 
The  Lover  of  Falsehood).  Translated  by  S. 
T.  Irwin,  M.A.  3s.  6 d. 

Sophocles — Electra  and  Ajax.  Translated  by 
E.  D.  A.  Morshead,  M.A.  2 s.  6d. 

Tacitus — Agricola  and  Germania.  Trans- 
lated by  R.  B.  Townshend.  2 s.  6 d. 

The  Satires  of  Juvenal.  Translated  by 
S.  G.  Owen.  2$.  6d. 


Commercial  Series,  Methuen’s 

Edited  by  H.  DE  B.  GIBBINS,  Litt.D.,  M.A. 

Crown  Svo. 

A series  intended  to  assist  students  and  young  men  preparing  for  a commercial 
career,  by  supplying  useful  handbooks  of  a clear  and  practical  character,  dealing 
with  those  subjects  which  are  absolutely  essential  in  the  business  life. 


Commercial  Education  in  Theory  and 
Practice.  By  E.  E.  Whitfield,  M.A.  ss. 

An  introduction  to  Methuen’s  Commercial 
Series  treating  the  question  of  Commercial 
Education  fully  from  both  the  point  of  view 
of  the  teacher  and  of  the  parent. 

British  Commerce  and  Colonies  from 
Elizabeth  to  Victoria.  By  H.  de  B. 
Gibbins,  Litt.D.,  M.A.  Third  Edition.  2 r. 

Commercial  Examination  Papers.  By  H. 
de  B.  Gibbins,  Litt.D.,  M.A.  is.  6d. 

The  Economics  of  Commerce,  By  H.  de 
B.  Gibbins,  Litt.D.,  M.A.  Second  Edition, 
is.  6 d. 


A German  Commerciai.  Reader.  By  S.  E. 
Bally.  With  Vocabulary,  is. 

A Commercial  Geography  op  i he  British 
Empire.  By  L.  W.  I.yde,  M.A.  fourth 
Edition,  is. 

A Commercial  Geography  op  Foreign 
Nations.  By  F.  C.  Boon,  B.A.  is. 

A Primer  op  Business.  By  S.  Jackson, 
M.A.  Third  Edition,  is.  6 d. 

Commercial  Arithmetic.  By  F.  G.  Taylor, 
M.A.  Fourth  Edition,  is.  6d. 

French  Commercial  Correspondence.  By 
S.  E.  Bally.  With  Vocabulary.  Third 
Edition,  is. 


[ Continued . 
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Methuen's  Commercial  Series— continued. 
German  Commercial  Correspondence.  By 
S.  E.  Bally.  With  Vocabulary.  2$.  6 d. 

A French  Commercial  Reader.  By  S.  E. 

Bally.  With  Vocabulary.  Second  Edition.  2 s. 
Precis  Writing  and  Office  Correspond- 
ence. By  E.  E.  Whitfield,  M.A.  Second 
Edition.  25. 


A Guide  to  Professions  and  Business. 
By  H.  Jones,  if.  6 d. 

The  Principles  of  Book-keeping  by  Double 
Entry.  By  J.  E.  B.  M'Allen,  M.A.  2s. 
Commercial  Law.  By  W.  Douglas  Edwards. 
Second  Edition.  2s. 


Connoisseur’s  Library,  The 

Wide  Royal  8 vo.  25 s.  net. 

A sumptuous  series  of  20  books  on  art,  written  by  experts  for  collectors,  superbly 
illustrated  in  photogravure,  collotype,  and  colour.  The  technical  side  of  the  art  is 
duly  treated.  The  first  volumes  are — 


Mezzotints.  By  Cyril  Davenport.  With  40 
Plates  in  Photogravure. 

Porcelain.  By  Edward  Dillon.  With  19 
Plates  in  Colour,  20  in  Collotype,  and  5 in 
Photogravure. 

Miniatures.  By  Dudley  Heath.  With  9 


Plates  in  Colour,  15  in  Collotype,  and  15  in 
Photogravure. 

Ivories.  By  A.  Maskell.  With  80  Plates  in 
Collotype  and  Photogravure. 

♦English  Furniture.  By  F.  S.  Robinson. 
With  160  Plates  in  Collotype  and  one  in 
Photogravure. 


Devotion,  The  Library  of 

With  Introductions  and  (where  necessary)  Notes. 

Small  Pott  8 vo,  cloth,  2 s.  ; leather,  2s.  6 d.  net. 

These  masterpieces  of  devotional  literature  are  furnished  with  such  Introductions 
and  Notes  as  may  be  necessary  to  explain  the  standpoint  of  the  author  and  the 
obvious  difficulties  of  the  text,  without  unnecessary  intrusion  between  the  author  and 
the  devout  mind. 


The  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine.  Edited 
by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.  Third  Edition. 

The  Christian  Year.  Edited  by  Walter 
Lock,  D.  D.  Second  Edition. 

The  Imitation  of  Christ.  Edited  by  C. 

Bigg,  D.  D.  Fourth  Edition. 

A Book  of  Devotions.  Edited  by  J.  W. 

Stanbridge.  B.D.  Second  Edition. 

Lyra  I nnocbntium.  Edited  by  Walter 
Lock,  D.D. 

A Serious  Cali,  to  a Devout  and  Holy 
Life.  Edited  by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.  Second 
Edition. 

The  Temple.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson, 
D.D.  Second  Edition. 

A Guide  to  Eternity.  Edited  by  J.  W. 
Stanbridge,  B.D. 

The  Psalms  of  David.  Edited  by  B.  W. 
Randolph,  D.D. 

Lvra  Apostolica.  Edited  by  Canon  Scott 
Holland  and  Canon  H.  C.  Beeching.  M.A. 
The  Inner  Wav.  By  J.  Tauler.  Edited  by 
A.  W.  Hutton,  M.A. 

The  Thoughts  of  Pascal.  Edited  by  C. 
S.  Jerram,  M.A 


On  the  Love  of  God.  By  St.  Francis  de 
Sales.  Edited  by  W.  J.  Knox-Little,  M.A. 
A Manual  of  Consolation  from  the 
Saints  and  Fathers.  Edited  by  J.  H. 
Burn,  B.D. 

The  Song  of  Songs.  Edited  by  B.  Blaxland, 
M.A. 

The  Devotions  of  St.  Ansf.lm.  Edited  by 
C.  C.  J.  Webb,  M.A. 

Grace  Abounding.  ByJohnBunyan.  Edited 
by  S.  C.  Freer,  M.A. 

Bishop  Wilson's  Sacra  Privata.  Edited 
by  A.  E.  Burn,  B.D. 

Lyra  Sacra  : A Book  of  Sacred  Verse. 
Edited  by  H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A.,  Canon  of 
Westminster. 

A DavBook  from  the  Saints  and  Fathers. 

Edited  by  J.  H.  Burn,  B.D. 

Heavenly  Wisdom.  A Selection  from  the 
English  Mystics.  Edited  by  E.  C.  Gregory. 
Light,  Life,  and  Love.  A Selection  from  the 
German  Mystics.  Edited  by  W.  R.  Inge, 
M.A. 

The  Devout  Life  of  St.  Francis  deSai.es. 
Translated  and  Edited  by  T.  Barns,  M.A. 
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Crown  8 vo. 

The  Life  of  John  Ruskin.  By  W.  G. 
Collingwood,  M.A.  With  Portraits.  Sixth 
Edition. 

English  Lyrics.  By  W.  E.  Henley.  Second 
Edition . 

The  Golden  Pomp.  A Procession  of  English 
Lyrics.  Arranged  by  A.  T.  Quiller  Couch. 
Second  Edition. 

Chitral  : The  Story  of  a Minor  Siege.  By 
Sir  G.  S.  Robertson,  K.C.S.I.  Third 
Edition.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 


2 s.  6d.  net . 

Strange  Survivals  and  Superstitions.  By 
S.  Baring-Gould.  Third  Edition. 
Yorkshire  Oddities  and  Strange  Events. 

By  S.  Baring-Gould.  Fourth  Edition. 
English  Villages. . By  P.  H.  Ditchfield, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  many  Illustrations. 

A Book  of  English  Prose.  By  W.  E. 

Henley  and  C.  Whibley. 

The  Land  of  the  Black  Mountain. 
Being  a Description  of  Montenegro.  By 
R.  Wyon  and  G.  Prance.  With  40  Illustra- 
tions. 


Illustrated  Pocket  Library  of  Plain  and  Coloured  Books,  The 

Fcap  8vo.  2s-  net  each  voluttie. 

A series,  in  small  form,  of  some  of  the  famous  illustrated  books  of  fiction  and 
general  literature.  These  are  faithfully  reprinted  from  the  first  or  best  editions 
without  introduction  or  notes.  The  Illustrations  are  chiefly  in  colour. 

COLOURED  BOOKS 


Old  Coloured  Books.  By  George  Paston. 

With  16  Coloured  Plates.  Fcap.  8z >0.  2 s.  net. 
The  Life  and  Death  of  John  Mytton,  Esq. 
By  Nimrod.  With  18  Coloured  Plates  by 
Henry  Aiken  and  T.  J.  Rawlins.  Third 
Edition. 

The  Life  of  a Sportsman.  By  Nimrod. 

With  35  Coloured  Plates  by  Henry  Aiken. 
Handley  Cross.  By  R.  S.  Surtees.  With 
\j  Coloured  Plates  and  100  Woodcuts  in  the 
Text  by  John  Leech. 

Mr.  Sponge’s  Sporting  Tour.  By  R.  S. 
Surtees.  With  13  Coloured  Plates  and  90 
Woodcuts  in  the  Text  by  John  Leech. 
Jorrocks’  Jaunts  and  Jollities.  By  R.  S. 
Surtees.  With  15  Coloured  Plates  by  H. 
Aiken. 

This  volume  is  reprinted  from  the  ex- 
tremely rare  and  costly  edition  of  1843,  which 
contains  Aiken’s  very  fine  illustrations 
instead  of  the  usual  ones  by  Phiz. 

Ask  Mamma.  By  R.  S.  Surtees.  With  13 
Coloured  Plates  and  70  Woodcuts  in  the 
Text  by  John  Leech. 

The  Analysis  of  the  Hunting  Field.  By 
R.  S.  Surtees.  With  7 Coloured  Plates  by 
Henry  Aiken,  and  43  Illustrations  on  Wood. 
The  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of 
the  Picturesque.  By  William  Combe. 
With  30  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 
The  Tour  of  Doctor  Syntax  in  Search 
of  Consolation.  By  William  Combe. 
With  24  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 
The  Third  Tour  of  Doctor  Syntax  in 
Search  of  a Wife.  By  William  Combe. 
With  24  Coloured  Plates  byT.  Rowlandson. 
The  History  of  Johnny  Quae  Genus  : the 
Little  Foundling  of  the  late  Dr.  Syntax. 
By  the  Author  of  ‘ The  Three  Tours.’  With 
24  Coloured  Plates  by  Rowlandson. 


The  English  Dance  of  Death,  from  the 
Designs  of  T.  Rowlandson,  with  Metrical 
Illustrations  by  the  Author  of  1 Doctor 
Syntax.'  Two  Volumes. 

This  book  contains  76  Coloured  Plates. 

The  Dance  of  Life  : A Poem.  By  the  Author 
of  ‘Doctor  Syntax.'  Illustrated  with  26 
Coloured  Engravings  by  T.  Rowlandson. 

Life  in  London:  or,  the  Day  and  Night 
Scenes  of  Jerry  Hawthorn,  Esq.,  and  nis 
Elegant  Friend,  Corinthian  Tom.  By 
Pierce  Egan.  With  36  Coloured  Plates  by 
I.  R.  and  G.  Cruikshank.  With  numerous 
Designs  on  Wood. 

Real  Life  in  London  : or,  the  Rambles 
and  Adventures  of  Bob  Tallyho,  Esq.,  and 
his  Cousin,  The  Hon.  Tom  Dashall.  By  an 
Amateur  (Pierce  Egan).  With  31  Coloured 
Plates  by  Aiken  and  Rowlandson,  etc. 
Two  Volumes. 

The  Life  of  an  Actor.  By  Pierce  Egan. 
With  27  Coloured  Plates  by  Theodore  Lane, 
and  several  Designs  on  Wood. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  By  Oliver  Gold- 
smith. With  24  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Row- 
landson. 

The  Military  Adventures  of  Johnny 
Newcome.  Byan  Officer.  With  15  Coloured 
Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 

The  National  Sports  of  Great  Britain. 
With  Descriptions  and  51  Coloured  Plates 
by  Henry  Aiken. 

This  book  is  completely  different  from  the 
large  folio  edition  of  ‘National  Sports’ by 
the  same  artist,  and  none  of  the  plates  arc 
similar. 

The  Adventures  of  a Post  Captain.  By 
A Naval  Officer.  With  24  Coloured  Plates 
by  Mr.  Williams. 
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The  Illustrated  Pocket  Library — continued. 

Gamonia  : or,  the  Art  of  Preserving  Game  ; 
and  an  Improved  Method  of  making  Planta- 
tions and  Covers,  explained  and  illustrated 
by  Lawrence  Rawstorne,  Esq.  With  15 
Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rawlins. 

An  Academy  for  Grown  Horsemen  : Con- 
taining the  completest  Instructions  for 
Walking,  Trotting,  Cantering,  Galloping, 
Stumbling,  and  Tumbling.  Illustrated  with 
27  Coloured  Plates,  and  adorned  with  a 
Portrait  of  the  Author.  By  Geoffrey 
Gambado,  Esq. 

Real  Life  in  Ireland,  or,  the  Day  and 
Night  Scenes  of  Brian  Boru,  Esq.,  and  his  | 

PLAIN 

The  Grave  : A Poem.  By  Robert  Blair. 
Illustrated  by  12  Etchings  executed  by  Louis 
Schiavonetti  from  the  original  Inventions  of 
William  Blake.  With  an  Engraved  Title  Page 
and  a Portrait  of  Blake  by  T.  Phillips,  R.  A. 

The  illustrations  are  reproduced  in  photo- 
gravure. 

Illustrations  of  the  Book  of  Job.  In- 
vented and  engraved  by  William  Blake. 

These  famous  Illustrations — 21  in  number 
— are  reproduced  in  photogravure. 

jEsop’s  Fables.  With  380  Woodcuts  by 
Thomas  Bewick. 

Windsor  Castle.  ByW.  Harrison  Ainsworth. 
With  22  Plates  and  87  Woodcuts  in  the  Text 
by  George  Cruikshank. 


Elegant  Friend,  Sir  Shawn  O’Dogherty. 
By  a Real  Paddy.  With  19  Coloured  Plates 
by  Heath,  Marks,  etc. 

The  Adventures  of  Johnny  Newcome  in 
the  Navy.  By  Alfred  Burton.  With  16 
Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 

The  Old  English  Squire:  A Poem.  By 
John  Careless,  Esq.  With  20  Coloured 
Plates  after  the  style  of  T.  Rowlandson. 

*The  English  Spy.  By  Bernard  Black- 
mantle.  With  72  Coloured  Plates  by  R. 
Cruikshank,  and  many  Illustrations  on 
wood.  Two  Volumes. 

BOOKS 

The  Tower  of  London.  By  W.  Harrison 
Ainsworth.  With  40  Plates  and  58  Woodcuts 
in  the  Text  by  George  Cruikshank. 

Frank  Fairlegh.  By  F.  E.  Smedley.  With 
30  Plates  by  George  Cruikshank. 

Handy  Andy.  By  Samuel  Lover.  With  24 
Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

The  Compleat  Angler.  By  Izaak  Walton 
and  Charles  Cotton.  With  14  Plates  and  77 
Woodcuts  in  the  Text. 

This  volume  is  reproduced  from  the  beauti- 
ful edition  of  John  Major  of  1824. 

The  Pickwick  Papers.  By  Charles  Dickens. 
With  the  43  Illustrations  by  Seymour  and 
Phiz,  the  two  Buss  Plates,  and  the  32  Con- 
temporary Onwhyn  Plates. 


Junior  Examination  Series 


Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.  Fcap.  8 vo.  is. 

This  series  is  intended  to  lead  up  to  the  School  Examination  Series,  and  is  intended 
for  the  use  of  teachers  and  students,  to  supply  material  for  the  former  and  practice 
tor  the  latter.  The  papers  are  carefully  graduated,  cover  the  whole  of  the  subject 
usually  taught,  and  are  intended  to  form  part  of  the  ordinary  class  work.  They 
may  be  used  vivd  voce  or  as  a written  examination. 


Junior  French  Examination  Papers.  By 

F.  Jacob,  M.A. 

Junior  Latin  F.xamination  Papers.  By  C. 

G.  Botting,  M.A.  Third  Edition. 

Junior  English  Examination  Papers.  By 

W.  Williamson,  M.A. 

Junior  Arithmetic  Examination  Papers. 

By  W.  S.  Beard.  Second  Edition. 

Junior  Algebra  Examination  Papers.  By 
S.  W.  Finn,  M.A. 


Junior  Greek  Examination  Papers.  By  T. 
C.  Weatherhead,  M.A. 

Junior  General  Information  Examina- 
tion Papers.  By  W.  S.  Beard. 

*A  Key  to  the  above.  Crown  8 vo.  31.  6d. 
Junior  Geography  Examination  Papers. 
By  W.  G.  Baker,  M.A. 

Junior  German  Examination  Papers.  By 
A.  Voegelin,  M.A. 


Junior  School-Books,  Methuen’s 

Edited  by  O.  D.  Inskip,  LL.D.,  and  W.  Williamson,  B.A. 

A series  of  elementary  books  for  pupils  in  lower  forms,  simply  written 
by  teachers  of  experience. 

A Class-Book  of  Dictation  Passages.  By  I The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Matthew. 
W.  Williamson,  B.A.  Tenth  Edition.  Crown  Edited  by  E.  Wilton  South,  M.A.  With 
8 vo.  is.  6 d.  I Three  Maps.  Croivn  8 vo.  is.  6d. 
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Methuen’s  Junior  School-Books—  continued. 
TheGospelAccordingtoSt. Mark.  Edited 
by  A.  E.  Rubie,  D.D.  With  Three  Maps. 
Crown  8 vo.  is.  6d. 

A Junior  English  Grammar.  By  W.  William- 
son, B.A.  With  numerous  passages  for  parsing 
andanalysis,  anda  chapter  on  Essay  Writing. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  os. 

A Junior  Chemistry.  By  E.  A.  Tyler,  B.  A., 
F.C.S.  With  78  Illustrations.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Crown  8 vo.  2f.  6 d. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Edited  by  A. 

E.  Rubie,  D.  D.  Crown  8 vo.  os. 

A Junior  French  Grammar.  By  L.  A. 
Sornet  and  M.  J.  Acatos.  Crown  8 vo. 
os. 

Elementary  Experimental  Science.  Phy- 
sics by  W.  T.  Clough,  A.  R.C.S.  Chemistry 


by  A.  E.  Dunstan,  B.Sc.  With  2 Plates  and 
154  Diagrams.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8 vo.  os.  6 d. 

A Junior  Geometry.  By  Noel  S.  Lydon. 

With  230  Diagrams.  Crown  8 vo.  os. 

A Junior  Magnetism  and  Electricity.  By 
W.  T.  Clough.  With  many  Illustrations. 
Crown  8 vo.  os.  6 d. 

Elementary  Experimental  Chemistry. 
By  A.  E.  Dunstan,  B.Sc.  With  4 Plates 
and  109  Diagrams.  Crown  8 vo.  os. 

A Junior  French  Prose  Composition. 

By  R.  R.  N.  Baron,  M.  A.  Crown  8 vo.  os. 
•The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Luke.  With 
an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  William 
WiHiamson,  B.  A.  With  Three  Maps.  Crown 
8vo.  is.  6d. 


Leaders  of  Religion 

Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Westminster.  With  Portraits. 
Crown  8 vo.  2 s.  net. 


A series  of  short  biographies  of  the 
and  thought  of  all  ages  and  countries. 
Cardinal  Neivman.  By  R.  H.  Hutton. 
John  Wesley.  By  J.  H.  Overton,  M.A. 
Bishop  Wilberforce.  By  G.  W.  Daniell, 
M.A. 

Cardinal  Manning.  By  A.  W.  Hutton,  M.A. 
Charles  Simeon.  By  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  D.D. 
John  Keble.  By  Walter  Lock,  D.D. 
Thomas  Chalmers.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
Lancelot  Andrewes.  By  R.  L.  Ottley, 
D.  D.  Second  Edition. 

Augustine  of  Canterbury.  By  E.  L. 
Cutts,  D.D. 


most  prominent  leaders  of  religious  life 

William  Laud.  By  W.  H.  Hutton,  M.A. 
Third  Edition. 

John  Knox.  ByF.  MacCunn.  Second  Edition. 
John  Howe.  By  R.  F.  Horton,  D.D. 
Bishop  Ken.  By  F.  A.  Clarke,  M.A. 
George  Fox,  the  Quaker.  By  T.  Hodgkin, 
D.C.L. 

John  Donne.  By  Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D. 
Thomas  Cranmer.  By  A.  J.  Mason,  D.D. 
Bishop  Latimer.  By  R.  M.  Carlyle  and  A. 
J.  Carlyle,  M.A. 

Bishop  Butler.  By  W.  A.  Spooner,  M.A. 


Little  Blue  Books,  The 

General  Editor,  E.  V.  LUCAS. 

Illustrated.  Demy  i6mo.  2 s.  6d. 

A series  of  books  for  children.  The  aim  of  the  editor  is  to  get  entertaining  or 
exciting  stories  about  normal  children,  the  moral  of  which  is  implied  rather  than 
expressed. 


1.  The  Castaways  of  Meadowbank.  By 

Thomas  Cobb. 

2.  The  Beechnut  Book.  By  Jacob  Abbott. 

Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 

3.  The  Air  Gun.  By  T.  Hilbert. 

4.  A School  Year.  By  Netta  Syrett. 

5.  The  Peeles  at  the  Capital.  By  Roger 

Ashton. 


6.  The  Treasure  cf  Princf.gate  Priory 

By  T.  Cobb. 

7.  Mrs.  Barberry's  General  Shop.  By 

Roger  Ashton. 

8.  A Book  of  Bad  Children.  By  W.  T. 

Webb. 

9.  The  Lost  Ball,  By  Thomas  Cobb. 


Little  Books  on  Art 

With  many  Illustrations.  Demy  16 mo.  2 s.  6d.  net. 

A series  of  monographs  in  miniature,  containing  the  complete  outline  of  the 
subject  under  treatment  and  rejecting  minute  details.  These  books  are  produced 
with  the  greatest  care.  Each  volume  consists  of  about  200  pages,  and  contains  from 
30  to  40  illustrations,  including  a frontispiece  in  photogravure. 

Greek  Art.  Second  Edition.  H.  B.  Walters.  I Reynolds.  J.  Sime. 

Bookplates.  E.  Almack.  I Romney.  George  Paston. 
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Little  Books  on  Art — continued. 


Watts.  R.  E.  D.  Sketchley. 

Leighton.  Alice  Corkran. 

Velasquez.  Wilfrid  Wilberforce  and  A.  R. 

Gilbert. 

Greuze  and  Boucher.  Eliza  F.  Pollard. 

Vandyck.  M.  G.  Smallwood. 

Turner.  Frances  Tyrsll-Gill. 

DOrer.  Jessie  Allen. 

Hoppner.  H.  P.  K.  Skipton. 

Holbein.  Mrs.  G.  Fortescue. 

Little  Galleries,  The 

Demy  16 mo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

A series  of  little  books  containing  examples  of  the  best  work  of  the  great  painters. 
Each  volume  contains  20  plates  in  photogravure,  together  with  a short  outline  of  the 
life  and  work  of  the  master  to  whom  the  book  is  devoted. 


Burne-Jones.  Fortun<e  de  Lisle. 
Rembrandt.  Mrs.  E.  A.  Sharp 
Corot.  Alice  Pollard  and  Ethel  Birnstingl. 
Raphael.  A.  R.  Dryhurst. 

Millet.  Netta  Peacock. 

Illuminated  MSS.  J.  W.  Bradley. 
Christ  in  Art.  Mrs.  Henry  Jenner. 
Jewellery.  Cyril  Davenport. 

’“Claude.  Edward  Dillon. 


A Little  Gallery  of  Reynolds.  I A Little  Gallery  of  Millais. 

A Little  Gallery  of  Romney.  A Little  Gallery  of  English  Ports. 

A Little  Gallery  of  Hoppner. 


Little  Guides,  The 

Small  Pott  8vo.  cloth.  2 s.  6 d.  net. : leather.  Ti.  6 d.  net. 


Oxford  and  its  Colleges.  By  J.  Wells, 
M.A.  Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New.  Fifth 
Edition. 

Cambridge  and  its  Colleges.  By  A. 
Hamilton  Thompson.  Second  Edition. 
Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 

The  Malvern  Country.  By  B.  C.  A. 
Windle,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  Illustrated  by  E. 
H.  New. 

Shakespeare’s  Country.  By  B.  C.  A. 
Windle,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  Illustrated  by  E. 
H.  New.  Second  Edition 
Sussex.  By  F.  G.  Brabant,  M.A.  Illustrated 
by  E.  H.  New. 

Westminster  Abbey.  By  G.  E.  Troutbeck. 

Illustrated  by  F.  D.  Bedford. 

Norfolk.  By  W.  A.  Dutt.  Illustrated  by 
B.  C.  Boulter. 

Cornwall.  By  A.  L.  Salmon.  Illustrated 
by  B.  C.  Boulter. 

Brittany.  By  S.  Baring-Gould.  Illustrated 
by  J.  Wylie. 

Hertfordshire.  By  H.  W.  Tompkins, 
F.R.H.S.  Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 

The  English  Lakes.  By  F.  G.  Brabant, 
M.A.  Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 


Kent.  By  G.  Clinch.  Illustrated  by  F.  D. 
Bedford. 

Rome  By  C.  G.  Ellaby.  Illustrated  by  B. 
C.  Boulter. 

The  Isle  of  Wight.  By  G.  Clinch.  Ulus. 

trated  by  F.  D.  Bedford. 

Surrey.  By  F.  A.  H.  Lambert.  Illustrated 
by  E.  H.  New. 

Buckinghamshire.  By  E.  S.  Roscoe.  Illus- 
trated by  F.  D.  Bedford. 

Suffolk.  By  W.  A.  Dutt.  Illustrated  by  J. 
Wylie. 

Derbyshire.  By  J.  C.  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

Illustrated  byj.  C.  Wall. 

The  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  By  J. 
E.  Morris.  Illustrated  by  K.  J.  S. 
Bertram. 

Hampshire.  By  J.  C.  Cox.  Illustrated  by 
M.  E.  Purser. 

Sicily.  By  F.  H.  Jackson.  With  many 
Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

Dorset.  By  Frank  R.  Heath.  Illustrated. 
Cheshire.  By  W.  M.  Gallichan.  Illustrated 
by  Elizabeth  Hartley. 


Little  Library,  The 

With  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispieces. 

Small  Pott  8vo.  Each  Volume , cloth , is.  6 d.  net ; leather,  2 s.  6d.  net. 

A series  of  small  books  under  the  above  title,  containing  some  of  thefamous  works 
in  English  and  other  literatures,  in  the  domains  of  fiction,  poetry,  and  belles  lettres. 
The  series  also  contains  volumes  of  selections  in  prose  and  verse. 

The  books  are  edited  with  the  most  sympathetic  and  scholarly  care.  Each  one 
contains  an  introduction  which  gives  (1)  a short  biography  of  the  author;  (2)  a 
critical  estimate  of  the  book.  Where  they  are  necessary,  short  notes  are  added  at 
the  foot  of  the  page. 
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Each  volume  has  a photogravure  frontispiece,  and  the  books  are  produced  with 


great  care. 

Anon.  ENGLISH  LYRICS,  A LITTLE 
BOOK  OF. 

Austen  (Jane).  PRIDE  AND  PREJU- 
DICE. Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  Two 
Volumes. 

NORTHANGER  ABBEY.  Edited  by  E.  V. 
Lucas. 

Bacon  (Francis).  THE  ESSAYS  OF 
LORD  BACON.  Edited  by  Edward 
Wright. 

Barham  (R.  H.).  THE  INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS.  Edited  by  J.  B.  Atlay. 
Two  Volumes. 

Barnett  (Mrs.  P.  A ).  A LITTLE  BOOK 
OF  ENGLISH  PROSE. 

Beckford  (William).  THE  HISTORY 
OF  THE  CALIPH  VATHEK.  Edited 
by  E.  Denison  Ross. 

Blake  (William).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
WILLIAM  BLAKE.  Edited  by  M. 
Perugini. 

Borrow  (George).  LAVENGRO.  Edited 

by  F.  Hindes  Groome.  Two  Volumes. 
THE  ROMANY  RYE.  Edited  by  John 
Sam  pson. 

Browning  (Robert).  SELECTIONS 
FROM  THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF 
ROBERT  BROWNING.  Edited  by  W. 
Hall  Griffin,  M.A. 

Canning  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  ANTI-JACOBIN:  with  George 
Canning’s  additional  Poems.  Edited  by 
Lloyd  Sanders. 

Cowley  (Abraham).  THE  ESSAYS  OF 
ABRAHAM  COWLEY.  Edited  by  H.  C. 
Minchin. 

Crabbe  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
GEORGE  CRABBE.  Edited  by  A.  C. 
Deane. 

Craik  (Mrs.).  JOHN  HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN.  Edited  by  Anne 
Matheson.  Two  Volumes. 

Crawshaw  (Richard).  THE  ENGLISH 
POEMS  OF  RICHARD  CRAWSHAW. 
Edited  by  Edward  Hutton. 

Dante  (Alighieri).  THE  INFERNO  OF 
DANTE.  Translated  by  II.  F.  Cary. 
Edited  by  Paget  Toynbee,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 
THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE.  Trans, 
lated  by  H.  F.  Cary.  Edited  by  Paget 
Toynbee,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 

THE  PARADISO  OF  DANTE.  Trans- 
lated  by  H.  F.  Cary.  Edited  by  Paget 
Toynbee,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 

Darley  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  DARLEY. 
Edited  by  R.  A.  Streatfeild. 

Deane  (A.  C.).  A LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
LIGHT  VERSE. 

Dickens  (Charles).  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

Two  Volumes, 


\ Ferrier  (Susan),  marriage.  Edited 

by  A.  Goodrich  ■ Freer  and  Lord 
Iddesleigh.  Two  Volumes. 

THE  INHERITANCE.  Two  Volumes. 
Gaskell  (Mrs.).  CRANFORD.  Edited  by 
E.  V.  Lucas.  Second  Edition. 
Hawthorne  (Nathaniel).  THE  SCARLET 
LETTER.  Edited  by  Percy  Dearmer. 
Henderson  (T.  F.).  A LITTLE  BOOK 
OF  SCOTTISH  VERSE. 

Keats  (John).  POEMS.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  L.  Binyon,  and  Notes  by  J. 
Masefield. 

Kinglake  (A.  W.).  EOTHEN.  With  an 

Introduction  and  Notes.  Second  Edition. 
Lamb '(Charles).  ELIA,  AND  THE 
LAST  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA.  Edited  by 
E.  V.  Lucas. 

Locker  (F.).  LONDON  LYRICS  Edited 
by  A.  D.  Godley,  M.A.  A reprint  of  the 
First  Edition. 

Longfellow  (H.  W.).  SELECTIONS 
FROM  LONGFELLOW.  Edited  by 

L.  M.  Faithfull. 

Marvell  (Andrew).  THE  POEMS  OF 
ANDREW  MARVELL.  Edited  by  E. 

Milton  (John).  THE  MINOR  POEMS 
OF  JOHN  MILTON.  Edited  by  H.  C. 
Beeching,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Westminster. 
Moir  (D.  M).  MANSIE  WAUCH.  Edited 
by  F.  Henderson. 

Nichols  (J.  B.  B.).  A LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
ENGLISH  SONNETS. 

Rochefoucauld  (La).  THE  MAXIMS  OF 
LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD.  Translated 
by  Dean  Stanhope.  Edited  by  G.  H. 
Powell. 

Smith  (Horace  and  James).  REJECTED 
ADDRESSES.  Edited  by  A.  D.  Godley, 

M. A. 

Sterne  (Laurence).  A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY.  Edited  by  H.  W.  Paul. 
Tennyson  (Alfred,  Lord).  THE  EARLY 
POEMS  OF  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNY- 
SON.  Edited  by  J.  Churton  Collins, 
M.A. 

IN  ME  MORI  AM.  Edited  by  H.  C. 
Beeching,  M.A. 

THE  PRINCESS.  Edited  by  Elizabeth 
Wordsworth. 

MAUD.  Edited  by  Elizabeth  Wordsworth 
Thackeray  (W.  M.).  VANITY  FAIR. 

Edited  by  S.  Gwynn.  Three  Volumes. 
PENDENNIS.  Edited  by  S.  Gwynn. 
Three  Volumes. 

ESMOND.  Edited  by  S.  Gwynn. 
CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.  Edited  by  S.  Gwynn. 
Vaughan  (Henry).  THE  POEMS  Oh 
HENRY  VAUGHAN.  Edited  by  Edward 
Hutton. 
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The  Little  Library — continued. 

Walton  (Izaak).  THE  COMPLEAT 
ANGLER.  Edited  by  J.  Buchan. 

Waterhouse  (Mrs.  Alfred).  A LITTLE 
BOOK  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH.  Edited 
by.  Seventh  Edition. 


Wordsworth  (W.).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
WORDSWORTH.  Edited  by  Nowell 
C Smith. 

Wordsworth  (W.)  and  Coleridge  (S.  T.). 

LYRICAL  BALLADS.  Edited  by  George 

Sampson. 


Miniature  Library,  Methuen’s 

Reprints  in  miniature  of  a few  interesting  books  which  have  qualities  of 
humanity,  devotion,  or  literary  genius. 


Euphranor:  A Dialogue  on  Youth.  By 
Edward  FitzGerald.  From  the  edition  pub- 
lished by  W.  Pickering  in  1851.  Demy 
2,27)20*  Leather , 2 s.  net. 

PoloniusJ  or  Wise  Saws  and  Modern  In- 
stances. ^ By  Edward  FitzGerald.  From 
the  edition  published  by  W.  Pickering  in 
1852.  Deviy  32 7)70.  Leather , 2 s.  net. 

The  RudAiyAt  of  Omar  KhayyAm.  By 
Edward  FitzGerald.  From  the  1st  edition 
of  1859,  Third  Editio)i.  Leather , is.  net . 


The  Life  of  Edward,  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury.  Written  by  himself.  From 
the  edition  printed  at  Strawberry  Hill  in 
the  year  1764.  Mediinti  32 mo.  Leather , 
2 s.  7iet. 

The  Visions  of  Dom  Francisco  Quevedo 
Villegas,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St. 
James.  Made  English  by  R.  L.  From  the 
edition  printed  for  H.  Herringman,  1668. 
Leather.  2 s.  net. 

Poems.  By  Dora  Greenwell.  From  the  edi- 
tion of  1848.  Leather , 2 s.  ?ict. 


Oxford  Biographies 

Fcap.  8 vo.  Each  volume , cloth,  2s.  6 d.  net ; leather , 3*.  6 d.  net. 

These  books  are  written  by  scholars  of  repute,  who  combine  knowledge  and 
literary  skill  with  the  power  of  popular  presentation.  They  are  illustrated  from 
authentic  material. 


Dante  Alighieri.  By  Paget  Toynbee,  M.A., 
D.Litt.  With  12  Illustrations.  Second 
Edition. 

Savonarola.  By  E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh,  M.A. 

With  12  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
John  Howard.  By  E.  C.  S.  Gibson,  D. D., 
Vicar  of  Leeds.  With  12  Illustrations. 
Tennyson.  By  A.  C.  Benson,  M.A.  With 
9 Illustrations. 

Walter  Raleigh.  By  I.  A.  Taylor.  With 
12  Illustrations. 

Erasmus.  By  E.  F.  H.  Capey.  With  12 
Illustrations. 

The  Young  Pretender.  By  C.  S.  Terry. 
With  12  Illustrations. 


Robert  Burns.  By  T.  F.  Henderson. 
With  12  Illustrations. 

Chatham.  By  A.  S.  M'Dowall.  With  12 
Illustrations. 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  By  Anna  M.  Stod- 
dart.  With  16  Illustrations. 

Canning.  By  W.  A.  Phillips.  With  12 
Illustrations. 

Beaconsfield.  By  Walter  Sichel.  With  12 
Illustrations. 

Goethe.  By  H.  G.  Atkins.  With  12  Illus- 
trations. 

"Fenelon.  By  Viscount  St.  Cyres.  With 
12  Illustrations. 


School  Examination  Series 

Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A.  Crown  8 vo.  2 s.  6 d. 


French  Examination  Papers.  By  A.  M. 
M.  Stedman,  M.A.  Thirteenth  Edition. 

A Key,  issued  to  Tutors  and  Private 
Students  only  to  be  had  on  application 
to  the  Publishers.  Fifth  Edition. 
Crcnun  8 vo.  6s.  net. 

Latin  Examination  Papers.  By  A.  M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.  Twelfth  Edition. 

Key  ( Fourth  Edition)  issued  as  above. 
6s.  net. 

Greek  Examination  Papers.  By  A.  M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.  Seventh  Edition. 

Key  ( Third  Edition)  issued  as  above. 
6s.  net. 

German  Examination  Papers.  By  R.  J. 
Morich.  Sixth  Edition. 


Key  ( Third  Edition)  issued  as  above. 
6s.  net. 

History  and  Geography  Examination 
Papers.  By  C.  H.  Spence,  M.A.  Second 
Edition. 

Physics  Examination  Papers.  By  R.  E. 
Steel,  M.A.,  F.C.S. 

General  Knowledge  Examination 
Papers.  By  A-  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A. 
Fifth  Edition. 

Key  ( Third  Edition)  issued  as  above. 
■js.  net. 

Examination  Papers  in  English  History. 
By  J.  Tait  Plowden-Wardlaw,  B.A. 
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Social  Questions  of  To-day 


Edited  by  H.  du  B.  GIBBINS,  Litt.D.,  M.A.  Crown  8 -jo.  2 s.  6d. 


A series  of  volumes  upon  those  topics  of  social,  economic,  and  industrial  interest 
that  are  foremost  in  the  public  mind. 


bade  Unionism — New  and  Old.  By  G. 
Howell.  Third  Edition. 

The  Co-operative  Movement  To-day.  By 
G.  J.  Holyoake.  Fourth  Edition. 

Problems  of  Poverty.  By  J.  A.  Hobson, 
M.A.  Fifth  Edition. 

The  Commerce  of  Nations.  By  C.  F. 
Bastable,  M.A.  Third  Edition. 

The  Alien  Invasion.  By  W.  H.  Wilkins, B.  A. 

The  Rural  Exodus.  By  P.  Anderson 
Graham. 

Land  Nationalization.  By  Harold  Cox, 
B.A. 

A Shorter.  Working  Day,  By  H.  de  Gibbins 
and  R.  A.  Hadfield. 

Back  to  the  Land.  An  Inquiry  into  Rural 
Depopulation.  By  H.  E.  Moore. 

Trusts,  Pools,  and  Corners.  By  J.  Stephen 
Jeans. 


The  Factory  System.  By  R.  W.  Cooke- 
Taylor. 

The  State  and  its  Children.  By  Gertrude 
Tuckwell. 

Women's  Work.  By  Lady  Diike,  Miss 
Bulley,  and  Miss  Whitley. 

Socialism  and  Modern  Thought.  By  M. 
Kauffmann. 

The  Problem  of  the  Unemployed.  By  J. 
A.  Hobson,  M.A. 

Life  in  West  London  By  Arthur  Sherwell, 
M.A.  Third  Edition. 

Railway  Nationalization.  By  Clement 
Edwards. 

Workhouses  and  Pauperism.  By  Louisa 
Twining. 

University  and  Social  Settlements.  By 
W.  Reason,  M.A. 


Methuen's  Standard  Library 

Edited  by  SIDNEY  LEE.  In  Sixpenny  Volumes . 

Messrs.  Methuen  are  publishing  a new  series  of  reprints  containing  both  boohs  of  classical 
repute,  which  are  accessible  in  various  forms,  and  also  some  rarer  books,  of  which  no  satisfactory 
edition  at  a moderate  price  is  in  existence.  It  is  their  ambition  to  place  the  best  hooks  of  all 
nations,  and  particularly  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  within  the  reach  of  every  reader.  All  the 
great  masters  of  Poetry,  Drama,  Fiction,  History,  Biography,  and  Philosophy  will  be  repre- 
sented. Mr.  Sidney  Lee  is  the  General  Editor  of  the  Library,  and  he  contributes  a Note  to 
each  book.  The  characteristics  of  Methuen’s  Standard  Library  are  five  i.  Soundness 
of  Text.  2.  Completeness.  3.  Cheapness.  4.  Clearness  of  Type.  5.  Simplicity. 
In  a few  cases  very  long  books  are  issued  as  Double  Volumes  at  One  Shilling  net  or  as  Treble 
Volumes  at  One  Shilling  and  Sixpence  net.  The  volumes  may  also  be  obtained  in  cloth  at 
One  Shilling  net,  or  in  the  case  of  a Double  or  Treble  Volume  at  One  and  Sixpence  net  and 
Two  Shillings  net. 

These  are  the  early  Books,  all  of  which  are  in  the  Press — 


The  Works  of  William  Shakespeare.  In 
10  volumes. 

Vol.  1. — The  Tempest ; The  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona ; The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor ; 
Measure  for  Measure ; The  Comedy  of 
Errors. 

Vol.  1 1. — Much  Ado  About  Nothing;  Love’s 
Labour’s  Lost;  A Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream ; The  Merchant  of  Venice ; As  You 
Like  Iu 

Vol.  iii. — The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  ; All ’s  j 
Well  that  Ends  Well;  Twelfth  Night ; The  , 
Winter’s  Tale. 

*Vol.  iv. — The  Life  and  Death  of  King  John  ; I 
The  Tragedy  of  King  Richard  the  Second  ; 
The  First  Part  of  King  Henry  iv. ; The 
Second  Part  of  King  Hem  y iv.  I 


*Vol.  v. — The  Life  of  King  Henry  v.  ; The 
First  Part  of  King  Henry  vi. ; The  Second 
Part  of  King  Henry  vi. 

*Vol.vi. — The  Third  Partof  King  Henry  vi.: 
The  Tragedy  of  King  Richard  izr. ; The 
Famous  History  of  the  Life  of  King 
Henry  vm. 

T he  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  By  John  Bunyan. 

The  Novels  of  Jane  Austen,  ins  volumes. 
Vol.  1. — Sense  and  Sensibility. 

The  English  Works  of  Francis  Bacon, 
Lord  Verulam. 

Vol.  1. — Essays  and  Counsels  and  the  New 
Atlantis. 

The  Poems  a ndPlays  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

On  THE  Imitation  of  Christ.  By  Thomas 

h Kcmpis. 
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THE  MUTABLE  MANY.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8 vo.  6j. 

‘There  is  much  insight  in  it,  and  much 
excellent  humour.’ — Daily  Chronicle. 

THE  COUNTESS  TEKLA.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

‘ Of  these  mediaeval  romances,  which  are 
now  gaining  ground,  “ The  Countess  Tekla  ” 
is  the  very  best  we  have  seen.  — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

THE  LADY  ELECTRA.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  TEMPESTUOUS  PETTICOAT. 
Third  Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

See  also  Strand  Novels. 

Begbie  (Harold).  THE  ADVENTURES 
OF  SIR  JOHN  SPARROW.  CrownZvo.  6s. 
Belloc  (Hilaire).  EMMANUEL  BURDEN, 
MERCHANT.  With  36  Illustrations  by 
G.  K.  Chesterton.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

Benson  (E.  F.).  See  Strand  Novels. 

Benson  (Margaret).  SUBJECT  TO 
VANITY.  Crown  8 vo.  3 s.  6 d. 

Besant  (Sir  Walter).  See  Strand  Novels. 
Bourne  (Harold  C.).  See  V.  Langbridge. 
Burton  (J.  Bloundelle).  THE  YEAR 
ONE : A Page  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Illustrated.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  FATE  OF  VALSEC.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 
A BRANDED  NAME.  Crown  Zvo.  6s. 

See  also  Strand  Novels. 

Capes  (Bernard),  Author  of  ‘The  Lake  of 
Wine.’  THE  EXTRAORDINARY  CON- 
FESSIONS  OF  DIANA  PLEASE.  Third 
Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

A JAY  OF  ITALY.  Fourth  Ed.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 
Chesney  (Weatherby).  THE  TRAGEDY 
OF  THE  GREAT  EMERALD.  Crown 
Zvo.  6.r. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  A BUNGALOW. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

See  also  Strand  Novels. 

Clifford  (Hugh).  A FREE  LANCE  OF 
TO-DAY.  Cro7un  8 vo.  6s. 

Clifford  (Mrs.  W.  K.).  See  Strand  Novels 
and  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Cobb  (Thomas).  A CHANGE  OF  FACE. 
Crown  8 vo.  65. 

Corelli  (Marie).  A ROMANCE  OF  TWO 
WORLDS.  Twenty-Fifth  Edition.  Crown 
87  >0.  6s. 

VENDETTA.  Twenty-First  Edition.  Crown 
87 to.  6s. 

THELMA.  Thirty-Second  Edition.  Crown 
Zvo.  6j. 

ARDATH:  THE  STORY  OF  A DEAD 
SELF.  Fifteenth  Edition.  Crown  Zvo.  6s. 
THE  SOUL  OF  LILITH.  Twelfth  Edition. 
Crown  Zvo.  6s. 

WORMWOOD.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Crown 
Zvo.  6s. 

BARABBAS:  A DREAM  OF  THE 

WORLD’S  TRAGEDY.  Fortieth  Edi- 
tion. Crown  Zvo.  6s. 


‘ The  tender  reverence  of  the  treatment 
and  the  imaginative  beauty  of  the  writing 
have  reconciled  us  to  the  daring  of  the  con- 
ception. This  ‘ ‘ Dream  of  the  World’s 
Tragedy”  is  a lofty  and  not  inadequate 
paraphrase  of  the  supreme  climax  of  the 
inspired  narrative.’ — Dublin  Review. 

THE  SORROWS  OF  SATAN.  Forty- 
Ninth  Edition . Crown  Zvo.  6s. 

‘A  very  powerful  piece  of  work.  . . • 
The  conception  is  magnificent,  and  is  likely 
to  win  an  abiding  place  within  the  memory 
of  man.  . . • The  author  has  immense  com- 
mand of  language,  and  a limitless  audacity. 

. . . This  interesting  and  remarkable  romance 
will  live  long  after  much  of  the  ephemeral 
literature  of  the  day  is  forgotten.  ...  A 
literary  phenomenon  . . . novel,  and  even 
sublime/ — W.  T.  Stead  in  the  Review  of 
Reviews. 

THE  MASTER  CHRISTIAN.  165  th 
Thousand.  Crown  Zvo.  6s. 

‘It  cannot  be  denied  that  “The  Master 
Christian  ” is  a powerful  book  ; that  it  is  one 
likely  to  raise  uncomfortable  questions  in  all 
but  the  most  self-satisfied  readers,  and  that 
it  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  failure  of  the 
Churches — the  decay  of  faith — in  a manner 
which  shows  the  inevitable  disaster  heaping 
up.  . . . The  good  Cardinal  Bonpr6  is  a 
beautiful  figure,  fit  to  stand  beside  the  good 
Bishop  in  “ Les  Mis^rables.”  It  is  a book 
with  a serious  purpose  expressed  with  absolute 
unconventionality  and  passion.  . . . And  this 
is  to  say  it  is  a book  worth  reading.’ — 
Exa?niner. 

TEMPORAL  POWER:  A STUDY  IN 
SUPREMACY.  130 th  Thousand.  Cro7vn 
Zvo.  6s. 

‘ It  is  impossible  to  read  such  a work  as 
“Temporal  Power”  without  becoming  con- 
vinced that  the  story  is  intended  to  convey 
certain  criticisms  on  the  ways  of  the  world 
and  certain  suggestions  for  the#  betterment 
of  humanity.  ...  If  the  chief  intention  of 
the  book  was  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  shams, 
injustice,  dishonesty,  cruelty,  and  neglect 
of  conscience,  nothing  but  praise  can  be  given 
to  that  intention.’ — Morning  Post. 

GOD’S  GOOD  MAN:  A SIMPLE  LOVE 
STORY.  134th  Thousand.  CrownZvo.  6s. 

Cotes  (Mrs.  Everard).  See  Sara  Jeannette 
Duncan. 

Cotterell  (Constance).  THE  virgin 

AND  THE  SCALES.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Zvo  6s. 

Crane  (Stephen)  and  Barr  (Robert). 

THE  O’RUDDY.  Crown  Zvo.  6s. 

Crockett  (S.  R.),  Author  of ‘The  Raiders,' 
etc.  LOCHINVAR.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  STANDARD  BEARER.  Crown  Zvo. 
6s. 

Croker  (B.  M.).  ANGEL.  Fourth  Edition* , 
Crown  Zvo.  6s. 


Fiction 


PEGGY  OF  THE  BARTONS.  Sixth  Edit. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE  OLD  CANTONMENT.  Crown  8 vo. 
6s. 

A STATE  SECRET.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.  3j.  6d. 

JOHANNA.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 
THE  HAPPY  VALLEY.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

A NINE  DAYS*  WONDER.  Second 
Edition . Crown  8z >o.  6s. 

Dawson  (A.  J.).  DANIEL  WHYTE. 
Crown  8z to.  3$.  6d. 

Doyle  (A.  Conan),  Author  of  ‘Sherlock 
Holmes,’  ‘The  White  Company,’  etc. 
ROUND  THE  RED  LAMP.  Ninth 
Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

Duncan  (Sara  Jeannette)  (Mrs.  Everard 
Cotes).  THOSE  DELIGHTFUL 
AMERICANS.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.  Crmuti  Svo.  6s. 

THE  POOL  IN  THE  DESERT.  Crown 
Svo.  6j. 

A VOYAGE  OF  CONSOLATION.  Croiun 
Svo.  3 s.  6 d. 

Findlater(J.  HA  THE  GREEN  GRAVES 
OF  BALGOWRIE.  Fijth  Edition. 
Crown  8 vo.  6j. 

Findlater  (Mary).  A NARROW  WAY. 

Third  Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  ROSE  OF  JOY.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8c to.  6s. 

See  also  Strand  Novels. 

Fitzpatrick  (K.)  THE  WEANS  AT 
ROWALLAN.  Illustrated.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Crown  87 >0.  6s. 

Fitzstephen  (Gerald).  MORE  KIN 
THAN  KIND.  Cro^un  8 vo.  6s. 

Fletcher  (J.  S.).  LUCIAN  THE 
D R E A M E R.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Fraser  (Mrs.  Hugh),  Author  of  ‘ The  Stolen 
Emperor.'  THE  SLAKING  OF  THE 
SWORD.  CrownSvo.  6j. 

Gerard  (Dorothea).  Author  of  ‘ Lady  Baby.’ 
THE  CONQUEST  OF  LONDON. 
Second  Edition.  Crovjn  Svo.  6s. 

HOLY  MATRIMONY.  Second  Edition. 
Cro^un  Svo.  6s. 

MADE  OF  MONEY.  Craivn  Svo.  6s. 

THE  BRIDGE  OF  LIFE.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 
THE  IMPROBABLE  IDYL.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

See  also  Strand  Novels. 

Gerard  (Emily).  THE  HERONS’ 
TOWER.  Crown  Svo.  6^. 

Gissing  (George),  Author  of  ‘Demos,’  ‘In 
the  Year  of  Jubilee,’  etc.  THE  TOWN 
TRAVELLER.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.  6s. 

See  also  Strand  Novels. 

Gleig  (Charles).  BUNTER’S  CRUISE. 
Illustrated.  Crown  Svo.  3$.  6 d. 

Harrod(F.)  (Frances  Forbes  Robertson). 

THE  TAMING  OF  THE  BRUTE.  Crown  I 
Svo.  6s. 
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1 Herbertson  (Agnes  G.).  PATIENCE 

DEAN.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Hichens  (Robert).  THE  PROPHET  OF 
BERKELEY  SQUARE.  Second  Edition 
C ro'iun  Svo.  6s. 

TONGUES  OF  CONSCIENCE.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

FELIX.  Fifth  Edition.  CrownSvo.  6j. 
THE  WOMAN  WITH  THE  FAN.  Sixth 
Edition.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

BYEWAYS.  Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d 
THE  GARDEN  OF  ALLAH.  Eleventh 
Edition.  Crown  Svo.  6j. 

THE  BLACK  SPANIEL.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 
Hobbes  (John  Oliver).  Author  of  ‘ Robert 
Orange.’  THE  SERIOUS  WOOING. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Hope  (Anthony).  THE  GOD  IN  THE 
CAR.  Tenth  Edition.  Crowti  Svo.  6s. 

‘ A very  remarkable  book,  deserving  of 
critical  analysis  impossible  within  our  limit; 
brilliant,  but  not  superficial ; well  considered, 
but  not  elaborated ; constructed  with  the 
proverbial  art  that  conceals,  but  yet  allows 
itself  to  be  enjoyed  by  readers  to  whom  fine 
literary  method  is  a keen  pleasure.’—  The 
World. 

A CHANGE  OF  AIR,  Sixth  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 

‘A  graceful,  vivacious  comedy,  true  to 
human  nature.  The  characters  are  traced 
with  a masterly  hand.’ — Times. 

A MAN  OF  MARK.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.  6^. 

‘Of  all  Mr.  Hope’s  books,  “A  Man  of 
Mark”  is  the  one  which  best  compares  with 
“The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.”  ’ — National 
Observer. 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT  AN- 
TON  10.  Seventh  Edition.  Croton  Svo.  6s. 

‘It  is  a perfectly  enchanting  story  of  love 
and  chivalry,  and  pure  romance.  The 
Count  is  the  most  constant,  desperate,  and 
modest  and  tender  of  lovers,  a peerless 
gentleman,  an  intrepid  fighter,  a faithful 
friend,  and  a magnanimous  foe.’ — Guardian. 
PHROSO.  Illustrated  by  H.  R.  Millar. 
Sixth  Edition.  Crorvn  Svo.  6s. 

‘The  tale  is  thoroughly  fresh,  quick  with 
vitality,  stirring  tLe  blood.’— St.  James's 
Gazette. 

SIMON  DALE.  Illustrated.  Sixth  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 

‘There  is  searching  analysis  of  human 
nature,  with  a most  ingeniously  con- 
structed plot.  Mr.  Hope  has  drawn  the 
contrasts  of  his  women  with  marvellous 
subtlety  and  delicacy.’ — Times. 

THE  KING’S  MIRROR.  Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Jin  elegance,  delicacy,  and  tact  it  ranks 
with  the  best  of  his  novels,  while  in  the 
wide  range  of  its  portraiture  and  the  suhtilty 
of  its  analysis  it  surpasses  all  his  earlier 
ventures.  — Spectator. 
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QUISANTE.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8 vo. 
6s. 

‘ The  book  is  notable  for  a very  high 
literary  quality,  and  an  impress  of  power  and 
mastery  on  every  page.’ — Daily  Chronicle . 
THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES.  Crown  8z >o. 
6s. 

A SERyANT  OF  THE  PUBLIC.  Fourth 
Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

Hope  (Graham),  Author  of  ‘ A Cardinal  and 
his  Conscience,’  etc.,  etc.  THE  LADY 
OF  LYTE.  Second  Ed.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 
Hough  (Emerson).  THE  MISSISSIPPI 
BUBBLE.  Illustrated.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

Housman  tClemence).  AGLOVALE  DE 
GALIS.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

Hyne  (C.  J.  Cutcliffe),  Author  of ‘Captain 
Kettle.’  MR.  HORROCKS,  PURSER. 
Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Jacobs  (W.  W.).  MANY  CARGOES. 
Twenty-Seventh  Edition . Crown  8 vo. 
3 s.  6d. 

SEA  URCHINS.  Twelfth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  2s-  6*/. 

A MASTER  OF  CRAFT.  Illustrated.  Sixth 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  2s-  6d. 

‘Can  be  unreservedly  recommended  to  all 
who  have  not  lost  their  appetite  for  whole- 
some laughter.’ — Spectator. 

‘The  best  humorous  book  published  for 
many  a day.’ — Black  and  White. 

LIGHT  FREIGHTS.  Illustrated.  Fourth 
Edition.  ^ Crown  8 vo.  2s-  &d. 

‘ His  wit  and  humour  are  perfectly  irre- 
sistible. Mr.  Jacobs  writes  of  skippers,  and 
mates,  and  seamen,  and  his  crew  are  the 
jolliest  lot  that  ever  sailed.’ — Daily  News. 

‘ Laughter  in  every  page.* — Daily  Mail. 

James(Henry)*  THE  SOFT  SIDE.  Second 

Edition.  Crown  8z >o.  6s. 

THE  BETTER  SORT.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
THE  AMBASSADORS.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8 vo.  6j. 

THE  GOLDEN  BOWL.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8 vo.  6j. 

Janson  (Gustaf).  ABRAHAM’S  SACRI- 
FICE. Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

Keays  (H.  A.  Mitchell).  HE  THAT 
EATETH  BREAD  WITH  ME.  Cro?un 
8vo.  6s. 

Langbridge  (V.)  and  Bourne  (C. 
Harold).  THE  VALLEY  OF  IN- 
HERITANCE. Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

Lawless  (Hon.  Emily).  See  Strand  Novels. 
Lawson  (Harry),  Author  of  ‘When  the 
Billy  Boils.1  CHILDREN  OF  THE 
BUSH.  Crown  8 vo.  6$. 

Le  Queux  (W.).  THE  HUNCHBACK  OF 
WESTMINSTER.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
8z >o.  6j. 

THE  CLOSED  BOOK.  Third  Edition. 
Crorun  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  SHADOW. 
Illustrated.  Third  Edition . Crown  8 vo. 
6s. 


i BEHIND  THE  THRONE.  Third  Edition* 
Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

Levett-Yeats  (S.).  OR  RAIN.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

Linton  (E.  Lynn).  THE  TRUE  HISTORY 
OF  JOSHUA  DAVIDSON,  Christian  and 
Communist.  Twelfth  Edition.  Medium 
8 vo.  6d. 

Long  (J.  Luther),  Co-Author  of  ‘The 
Darling  of  the  Gods.’  MADAME 
BUTTERFLY.  Crown  Zvo.  3*.  6d. 

SIXTY  JANE.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Lyall  (Edna).  DERRICK  VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST.  42 nd  Thousand.  Cr . 8 vo. 
2s.  6d. 

M'Carthy  (Justin  H.),  Author  of  ‘ If  I were 
King.'  THE  LADY  OF  LOYALTY 
HOUSE.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8 vo. 

! 6s. 

THE  DRYAD.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
6 s. 

Macnaughtan  (S.).  THE  FORTUNE  OF 
CHRISTINA  MACNAB.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

Malet  (Lucas).  COLONEL  ENDERBY’S 
WIFE.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8 vo. 
6s. 

A COUNSEL  OF  PERFECTION.  New 
Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  6^. 

LITTLE  PETER.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8 vo.  3$.  6d. 

THE  WAGES  OF  SIN.  Fourteenth  Edition. 
Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  CARISSIMA.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown 
8 vo.  6 s. 

THE  GATELESS  BARRIER.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion. Crown  8 vo.  6*. 

‘In  “The  Gateless  Barrier"  it  is  at  once 
evident  that,  whilst  Lucas  Malet  has  pre- 
served her  birthright  of  originality,  the 
artistry,  the  actual  writing,  is  above  even 
the  high  level  of  the  book§  that  were  born 
before.’ — Westminster  Gazette. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SIR  RICHARD 
CALM  AD  Y.  Seventh  Edition. 

‘A  picture  finely  and  amply  conceived. 
In  the  strength  and  insight  in  which  the 
story  has  been  conceived,  in  the  wealth  of 
fancy  and  reflection  bestowed  upon  its  exe- 
cution, and  in  the  moving  sincerity  of  its 
pathos  throughout,  “Sir  Richard  Calmady” 
must  rank  as  the  great  novel  of  a great 
writer.  ’ — Literature. 

‘ The  ripest  fruit  of  Lucas  Malet’s  genius. 
A picture  of  maternal  love  by  turns  tender 
ana  terrible.* — Spectator. 

Mann  (Mrs.  M.  E.).  OLIVIA’S  SUMMER. 
Second  Edition . Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

A LOST  ESTATE.  A New  Edition , 
Crown  8vo.  6 s. 

THE  PARISH  OF  HILBY.  A New  Edition. 
Crown  8710.  6s. 

THE  PARISH  NURSE.  Third  Edition , 
Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

GRAN’MA’S  JANE.  Crown  8 vo*  6s, 
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MRS.  PETER  HOWARD.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
A WINTER’S  TALE.  A New  Edition . 
Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

ONE  ANOTHER’S  BURDENS.  A New 
Edition . Crown  8z to.  6s. 

See  also  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Marriott  (Charles),  Author  of  * The 
Column.’  GENEVRA.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6^. 

Marsh  (Richard).  THE  TWICKENHAM 
PEERAGE.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8z >o. 
6s. 

A DUEL.  Croiun  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  MARQUIS  OF  PUTNEY.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

See  also  Strand  Novels. 

Mason  (A.  E.  W.),  Author  of  ‘ The  Courtship 
of  Morrice  Buckler,'  ‘Miranda  of  the  Bal- 
cony,’ etc.  CLEMENTINA.  Illustrated. 
Crown  8 vo.  Second  Edition.  6s. 
Mathers  (Helen),  Author  of  * Cornin’  thro’ 
the  Rye.’  HONEY.  Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

GRIFF  OF  GRIFFITHSCOURT.  Crown 
8 vo.  6s. 

THE  FERRYMAN.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Maxwell  (W.  B.),  Author  of  ‘The  Ragged 
Messenger.’  VIVIEN.  Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

Meade  (L.  T.).  DRIFT.  Second  Edition. 
Croiun  8 vo.  6s. 

RESURGAM.  Crown  8 vo.  dr. 

See  also  Strand  Novels. 

Meredith  (Ellis).  HEART  OF  MY 
HEART.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

Miss  Molly’  (The  Author  of).  THE 
GREAT  RECONCILER.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Mitford  (Bertram).  THE  SIGN  OF  THE 
SPIDER.  Illustrated.  Sixth  Edition. 
Cro7un  8z to.  35.  6d. 

IN  THE  WHIRL  OF  THE  RISING. 

Third  Edition.  Croiun  Evo.  6s. 

THE  RED  DERELICT.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

Montresor  (F.  F.),  Author  of  * Into  the 
Highways  and  Hedges  ’ THE  ALIEN. 
Third  Edition.  Crown>8vo.  6s. 

Morrison  (Arthur).  TALES  OF  MEAN 
STREETS.  Sixth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

‘A  great  book.  The  author’s  method  is 
amazingly  effective,  and  produces  a thrilling 
sense  of  reality.  The  writer  lays  upon  us  a 
master  hand.  The  book  is  simply  appalling 
and  irresistible  in  its  interest.  It  is  humor- 
ous also  ; without  humour  it  would  not  make 
the  mark  it  is  certain  to  make.’ — World. 

A CHILD  OF  THE  JAGO.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr 07vn  8z >0.  6s. 

‘The  book  is  a masterpiece.’—  Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

TO  LONDON  TOWN.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

‘This  is  the  new  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison, 
gracious  and  tender,  sympathetic  and 
human.’— Daily  Telegraph. 


CUNNING  MURRELL.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Admirable.  . . Delightful  humorous 
relief  ...  a most  artistic  and  satisfactory 
achievement.  ’ — Spectator. 

THE  HOLE  IN  THE  WALL.  Third  Edi. 

tio7i.  Cro7U7i  8 vo.  6s. 

‘ A masterpiece  of  artistic  realism.  It  has 
a finality  of  touch  that  only  a master  may 
command.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

‘An  absolute  masterpiece,  which  any 
novelist  might  be  proud  to  claim.’ — Graphic. 

‘ “The  Hole  in  the  Wall”  is  a masterly 
piece  of  work.  His  characters  are  drawn 
with  amazing  skill.  Extraordinary  power.’ 
— Daily  Telegraph. 

DIVERS  VANITIES.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

Nesbit  <E.).  (Mrs.  E.  Bland).  THE  RED 
HOUSE.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

See  also  Strand  Novels. 

Norris  (W.  E.).  THE  CREDIT  OF  THE 
COUNTY.  Illustrated.  Seco)id  Edition. 
Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  EMBARRASSING  ORPHAN.  Crown 
8 vo.  '-6s. 

NIGEL’S  VOCATION.  Croiun  8 vo.  6s. 

BARHAM  OF  BELTANA.  Scco>idEditio7i. 
Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

See  also  Strand  Novels. 

Ollivant  (Alfred).  OWD  BOB,  THE 
GREY  DOG  OF  KENMUIR.  Eighth 
Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

Oppenheim  (E.  Phillips).  MASTER  OF 
MEN.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

Oxenham  (John),  Author  of  ‘Barbc  of 
Grand  Bayou.’  A WEAVER  OF  WEBS. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  GATE  OF  THE  DESERT.  Fourth 
Editiofi.  Crozuft  8vo.  6s. 

Pain  (Barry).  THREE  FANTASIES. 
Crow 7i  8 vo.  is. 

LINDLEY  KAYS.  Third  Edition.  Croiun 

Parker  (Gilbert).  PIERRE  AND  HIS 
PEOPLE.  Sixth  Edition. 

‘Stories  happily  conceived  and  finely 
executed.  There  is  strength  and  genius 
in  Mr.  Parker’s  style.’ — Daily  Telegraph. 

MRS.  FALCHION.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown 
8 vo.  6s. 

‘A  splendid  study  of  character.’ — 
A tkeneeum. 

THE  TRANSLATION  OF  A SAVAGE. 
Second  Edition.  Croiun  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD.  Illus- 
trated. Eighth  Edition.  Croiun  8 vo.  6s. 

‘A  rousing  and  dramatic  talc.  A book 
like  this  is  a joy  inexpressible.’  — Daily 
Chronicle. 

WHEN  VALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTIAC: 
The  Story  of  a Lost  Napoleon.  Fifth 
Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

‘Here  we  find  romance— real,  breathing, 
living  romance.  The  character  of  Valmona 
is  drawn  unerringly.’— Fall  Mall  Gazette. 
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AN  ADVENTURER  OF  THE  NORTH : 
The  Last  Adventures  of  ‘ Pretty  Pierre.’ 
Third  Edition . Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

* The  present  book  is  full  of  fine  and  moving 
stories  of  the  great  North.’  — Glasgow 
Herald. 

THE  SEATS  OF  THE  MIGHTY.  Illus- 
trated. Thirteenth  Edition.  Crown  Zvo.  6s. 

_ ‘ Mr.  Parker  has  produced  a really  fine 
historical  novel —Athenceum. 

‘ A great  book.’ — Black  and  White. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  STRONG:  a 
Romance  of  Two  Kingdoms.  Illustrated. 
Fifth  Edition.  Crown  Zvo.  6s. 

‘Nothing  more  vigorous  or  more  human 
has  come  from  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker  than 
this  novel.’ — Literature. 

THE  POMP  OF  THE  LAVILETTES. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  3 s.  6d. 

* Unforced  pathos,  and  a deeper  knowledge 
of  human  nature  than  he  has  displayed  be- 
fore.’— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Pemberton  (Max).  THE  FOOTSTEPS 
OF  A THRONE.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  6^. 

I CROWN  THEE  KING.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  Frank  Dadd  and  A.  Forrestier. 
Crown  8 vo.  6j. 

Pliillpotts  (Eden).  LYING  PROPHETS. 
Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIST.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion. Crown  8s >0.  6s. 

THE  HUMAN  BOY.  With  a Frontispiece. 
Fourth  Edition.  Croiun  8 vo.  6s. 

‘Mr.  Phillpotts  knows  exactly  what 
school-boys  do,  and  can  lay  bare  their 
inmost  thoughts;  likewise  he  shows  an  all- 
pervading  sense  of  humour.’ — Academy. 

SONS  OF  THE  MORNING.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8z w.  6s. 

‘ A book  of  strange  power  and  fascination.’ 
— Morning  Post. 

THE  RIVER.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  8z >0.  6s. 

“‘The  River”  places  Mr.  Phillpotts  in 
the  front  rank  of  living  novelists.’ — Punch. 

‘Since  “ Lorna  Doone”  we  have  had 
nothing  so  picturesque  as  this  new  romance.  ’ 
— Birmingham  Gazette. 

‘ Mr.  Phillpotts’s  new  book  is  a master- 
piece which  brings  him  indisputably  into  the 
front  rank  of  English  novelists.’ — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

‘ This  great  romance  of  the  River  Dart. 
The  finest  book  Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts  has 
written.  ’ — Morning  Post. 

THE  AMERICAN  PRISONER.  Third 
Edition.  Croiun  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  SECRET  WOMAN.  Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

KNOCK  AT  A VENTURE.  Third 
Edition.  Crown  87/0.  6s. 

See  also  Strand  Novels. 

Pickthall  (Marmaduke).  SAID  THE 

FISHERMAN.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown 
8 vo.  6s. 


BRENDLE.  Croiun  Zvo.  6s. 

*Q,'  Author  of  ‘Dead  Man’s  Rock.’  THE 
WHITE  WOLF.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
87 to.  6s. 

Rhys  (Grace).  THE  WOOING  OF 
SHEILA.  Second  Edition.  Croiun  8 vo. 
6s. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  LISNOVER.  Croiun 
8 vo.  6s. 

Rhys  (Grace)  and  Another.  THE  DI- 
VERTED VILLAGE.  With  Illustrations 
by  Dorothy  Gwyn  Jeffreys.  Crown 
8c >o.  65. 

Ridge  (W.  Pett).  LOST  PROPERTY. 

Second  Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

ERB.  Second  Edition.  Croivn  8 vo.  6s. 

A SON  OF  THE  STATE.  Crown  Zvo. 
35.  6d. 

A BREAKER  OF  LAWS.  Crown  Zvo. 
3J.  6d. 

MRS.  GALER’S  BUSINESS.  Second 
Edition.  Croiun  Zvo.  65-. 

SECRETARY  TO  BAYNE,  M.P.  Croiun 
Zvo.  3 s.  6 d. 

Ritchie  (Mrs.  David  G.).  THE  TRUTH- 
FUL  LIAR.  Crown  Zvo.  6s. 

Roberts  (C.  G.  D.).  THE  HEART  OF 
THE  ANCIENT  WOOD.  Croiun  Zvo. 
3 s.  6 d. 

Russell  (W.  Clark).  MY  DANISH 
SWEETHEART.  Illustrated.  Fifth 
Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  6r. 

HIS  ISLAND  PRINCESS.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  6vo.  6r. 

See  also  Strand  Novels. 

Sergeant  (Adeline).  ANTHEA'S  WAY. 

Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  RACHEL.  Crown 

THEMYSTERY  OF  THE  MOAT.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

MRS.  LYGON’S  HUSBAND.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

See  also  Strand  Novels. 

Shannon  (W.  F.).  THE  MESS  DECK. 
Crown  8 vo.  3$.  6 d. 

See  also  Strand  Novels. 

Sonnichsen  (Albert).  DEEP  SEA  VAGA- 
BONDS. Crown  Zvo.  6s. 

Thompson  (Vance).  SPINNERS  OF 
LI  FE.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

Urquhart  (M  l A TRAGEDY  IN  COM- 
MONPLACE. Second  Ed.  Crown  Zvo.  6s. 
Waineman  (Paul).  BY  A FINNISH 
LAKE.  Croivn  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  FOREST.  Crown 
8vo.  6s.  See  also  Strand  Novels. 

Watson  (H.  B.  Marriott).  ALARUMS 
AND  EXCURSIONS.  Croiun  Zvo.  6s. 
CAPTAIN  FORTUNE.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Zvo.  6s. 

TWISTED  EGLANTINE.  With  8 Ulus, 
trations  by  Frank  Craig.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Zvo.  6s.  See  also  Strand  Novels. 
Wells  (H.  G.)  THE  SEA  LADY.  Crown 
Zvo.  6s. 
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Weyman  ('Stanley),  Author  of  ‘ A Gentleman 
of  France.1  UNDER  THE  RED  ROBE. 
With  Illustrations  by  R.  C.  Woodville. 
Nineteenth  Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  6 y . 
White  (Stewart  E.).  Author  of  ‘ The  Blazed 
Trail.'  CONJURORS  HOUSE.  A 
Romance  of  the  Free  Trail.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8z >o.  6s. 

White  (Percy).  THE  SYSTEM.  Third 
Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  PATIENT  MAN.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

Williamson  (Mrs.  C.  N.),  Author  of  ‘ The 
Barnstormers.’  THE  ADVENTURE 
OF  PRINCESS  SYLVIA.  Crown  8 vo. 
3 s.  6d. 


THE  WOMAN  WHO  DARED.  Crcnvn 
8 vo.  6s. 

THE  SEA  COULD  TELL.  Second  Edition . 
Crown  8vo.  Os. 

THE  CASTLE  OF  THE  SHADOWS. 
Third  Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

See  also  Strand  Novels. 

Williamson  (C.  N.  and  A.  M.).  THE 
LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR:  Being  the 
Romance  of  a Motor  Car.  Illustrated. 
Twelfth  Edition.  Crown  8 z'O.  6s. 

THE  PRINCESS  PASSES.  Illustrated. 

Fifth  Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  6r. 

MY  FRIEND  THE  CHAUFFEUR.  With 
16  Illustrations.  Third  Edition,  Crown 
8z to.  6s. 


Methuen’s  Strand  Novels 


Crown  8 vo.  Cloth,  is.  net. 

Encouraged  by  the  great  and  steady  sale  of  their  Sixpenny  Novels,  Messrs.  Methuen  have 
determined  to  issue  a new  series  of  fiction  at  a low  price  under  the  title  of  ‘ Methuen’s  Strand 
Novels.’  These  books  are  well  printed  and  well  bound  in  cloth , and  tire  excellence  of  their 
quality  may  he  gauged  from  the  names  of  those  authors  who  contribute  the  early  volumes  of 
the  series.  • 

Messrs.  Methuen  would  point  out  that  the  books  are  as  good  and  as  long  r s a six  shilling 
novel,  that  they  are  bound  in  cloth  and  not  in  paper,  and  that  their  price  is  One  Shilling  net. 
They  feel  sure  that  the  public  will  appreciate  such  good  and  cheap  literature,  and  the  books  caa 
be  seen  at  all  good  booksellers. 

The  first  volumes  are — 


Balfour  (Andrew).  VENGEANCE  IS 
MINE. 

TO  ARMS. 

Baring-Gould  (S.l.  MRS.  CURC.ENVEN 
OF  CURGENVEN. 

DO  MITI  A. 

THE  FROBISHERS. 

Barlow  (Jane).  Author  of  ‘Irish  Idylls. 
FROM  THE  EAST  UNTO  THE 
WEST 

A CREEL  OF  IRISH  STORIES. 

THE  FOUNDING  OF  FORTUNES. 

Barr  (Robert).  THE  VICTORS. 

Bartram  (George).  THIRTEEN  EVEN- 
INGS. 

Benson  (E.  F.),  Author  of  ‘Dodo.’  THE 
CAPSINA. 

Besant  (Sir  Walter).  A FIVE-YEARS’ 
TRYST. 


Bowles  (G.  Stewart).  A STRETCH  OFF 

THE  LAND.  

Brooke  (Emma).  THE  POET’S  child. 
Bullock  (Shan  F.).  THE  BARRYS. 

THE  CHARMER. 

THE  SQUIREEN. 

THE  RED  LEAGUERS. 

Burton  (J.  Bloundelle).  ACROSS  THE 
SALT  SEAS. 

THE  CLASH  OF  ARMS. 

DENOUNCED. 

Chesney  (Weatherby).  THE  BAPTIST 
RING. 

THE  BRANDED  PRINCE. 

THE  FOUNDERED  GALLEON. 


JOHN  TOPP. 

Clifford  (Mrs.  W.  K.).  A FLASH  OF 
SUMMER. 

Collingwood  (Harry).  THE  DOCTOR 
OF  THE  ‘JULIET.’ 

Cornfield  (L.  Cope).  SONS  OF  ADVER- 
SITY. 

Crane  (Stephen).  WOUNDS  IN  THE 
RAIN. 

Denny  (C.  E.).  TI1F.  ROMANCE  OF 
UPFOLD  MANOR. 

Dickson  (Harris).  THE  BLACK  WOLF’S 
BREED. 

Embree  (C.  F.).  HEART  OF  FLAME. 

Fenn  (G.  Manville).  AN  ELECTRIC 
SPARK. 

Findlater  (Mary).  OVER  the  HILLS. 

Forrest  (R.  E.).  THE  SWORD  OF 
AZRAEL. 

Francis  (M.  E.).  MISS  ERIN. 

Gallon  (Tom).  RICKERBVS  FOLLY. 

Gerard  (Dorothea).  THINGS  THAT 
HAVE  HAPPENED. 

Glanvllle  (Ernest).  THE  DESPATCH 
RIDER. 

THE  LOST  REGIMENT. 

THE  INCA’S  TREASURE. 

Gordon  (Julien).  MRS.  CLYDE. 

WORLD'S  PEOPLE. 

Goss  (C.  F ).  THE  REDEMPTION  OF 
DAVID  CORSON. 

Hales  (A.  G.).  JAIK  THE  APOSTATE. 

Hamilton(LordErnest).  MARY  HAMIL- 
TON. 
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Harrison  (Mrs.  Burton).  A PRINCESS- 
OF  THE  HILLS.  Illustrated. 

Hooper  (I.).  THE  SINGER  of  marly. 

Hough  (Emerson).  THE  MISSISSIPPI 
BUBBLE 

‘ Iota ’ (Mrs.  Caffyn).  ANNE  MAULE- 
VERER. 

Kelly  (Florence  Finch).  WITH  HOOPS 
OF  STEEL. 

Lawless  (Hon.  Emily).  MAELCHO. 

Linden  (Annie).  A WOMAN  OF  SENTI- 
MENT. 

Lorimer  (Norma).  JOSIAH'S  WIFE. 

Lush  (Charles  K.>.  THE  AUTOCRATS. 

Macdonnell  (A.).  THE  STORY  OF 
TERESA. 

Macgrath  (Harold),  the  puppet 
CROWN. 

Mackie  (Pauline  Bradford).  THE  VOICE 
IN  THE  DESERT. 

M’Queen  Gray(E.)  MY  STEWARDSHIP. 

Marsh  (Richard).  THE  SEEN  AND 
THE  UNSEEN. 

GARNERED. 

A METAMORPHOSIS. 

MARVELS  AND  MYSTERIES. 

BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  VEIL. 

Mayall  (J.  W.).  THE  CYNIC  AND  THE 
SYREN. 

Meade  (L.  T.).  OUT  OF  THE  FASHION. 

Monkhouse  (Allan).  LOVE  IN  A LIFE. 

Moore  (Arthur).  THE  KNIGHT  PUNC- 
TILIOUS. 

Nesbit  (Mrs.  Bland).  THE  LITERARY 
SENSE. 

Norris  (W.  E.).  AN  OCTAVE. 

Oliphant  (Mrs.).  THE  PRODIGALS. 

THE  LADY’S  WAI.K. 

SIR  ROBERT’S  FORTUNE. 

THE  TWO  MARY’S. 


Penny  (Mrs.  F.  A.).  A MIXED  MARRli 

AGE. 

PhiUpotts  (Eden).  THE  STRIKING 
HOURS. 

FANCY  FREE. 

Randal  (J.).  AUNT  BETHIA’S  BUTTON. 
Raymond  (Walter).  FORTUNE'S  DAR- 
LING. 

Rhys  (Grace),  the  diverted  vill- 

AGE. 

Rickert  (Edith).  OUT  OF  THE  CYPRESS 
SWAMP. 

Roberton(M.  H.).  A GALLANT  QUAKER. 
Saunders  (Marshall).  ROSE  A CHAR- 
LITTE. 

Sergeant  (Adeline).  ACCUSED  AND 
ACCUSER. 

BARBARAS  MONEY. 

THE  ENTHUSIAST. 

A GREAT  LADY. 

THE  LOVE  THAT  OVERCAME. 

THE  MASTER  OF  BEECHWOOD. 
UNDER  SUSPICION. 

THE  YELLOW  DIAMOND. 

Shannon  (W.  F.).  JIM  TWELVES. 
Strain (E.  H.).  ELMSLIE'S  DRAG  NET. 
Stringer  (Arthur).  THE  silver  POPPY. 
Stuart  (Esm6).  CHRISTALLA. 
Sutherland  (Duchess  of).  ONE  HOUR 
AND  THE  NEXT. 

Swan  (Annie).  LOVE  GROWN  COLD. 
Swift  (Benjamin).  SORDON. 
Tanqueray  (Mrs.  B.  M.),  THE  ROYAL 
QUAKER. 

Trafford-Taunton  (Mrs.  E.  W.).  SILENT 
DOMINION. 

Waineman (Paul).  A HEROINE  FROM 
FINLAND. 

Watson  (H.  B.  Marriott-).  THE  SKIRTS 
OF  HAPPY  CHANCE. 


Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Crown  8z 10.  31.  Gd. 


The  Getting  Well  of  Dorothy.  By  Mrs. 
W.  K.  Clifford.  Illustrated  by  Gordon- 
Browne.  Second  Edition . 

The  Icelander’s  Sword.  By  S.  Baring- 
Gould. 

Only  a Guard-Room  Dog.  By  Edith  E. 
Cuthell. 

The  Doctor  of  the  Juliet.  By  Harry 
Collingwood. 

Little  Peter.  By  Lucas  Malet.  Second 
Edition. 

Master  Rockafellar's  Voyage.  By  W. 
Clark  Russell. 


The  Secret  of  Madamp.  de  Monluc.  By 
the  Author  of  “ Mdlle.  Mori.” 

Syd  Belton  : Or,  the  Boy  who  would  not  go 
to  Sea.  By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

The  Red  Grange.  By  Mrs.  Molesworth. 

A Girl  of  the  People.  By  L.  T.  Meade. 
Hepsy  Gipsy.  By  L.  T.  Meade.  2s.  6 d. 
The  Honourable  Miss.  By  L.  T.  Meade. 
There  was  once  a Prince.  By  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Mann. 

When  Arnold  comes  Home.  By  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Mann. 


The  Novels  of  Alexandre  Dumas 

Price  6d.  Double  Volumes,  is. 


The  Three  Musketeers.  With  a long 
Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang.  Double 
volume. 

The  Prince  of  Thieves.  Second  Edition. 

Rosin  Hood,  A Sequel  to  the  above. 


The  Corsican  Brothers. 

Georges. 

Crop-Eared  Jacquot;  Jane;  Etc. 
Twenty  Years  After.  Double  volume. 
Amaury 
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The  Castle  of  Eppsteiv. 

The  Snowball,  and  Sultanetta. 

Cecile  ; or,  The  Wedding  Gown. 

Act6. 

The  Black  Tulip. 

The  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne. 

Part  1.  Louis  de  la  Yalliere.  Double 
Volume. 

Part  11.  The  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask. 
Double  Volume. 

The  Convict's  Son. 

The  Wolf-Leader. 

Nanon  ; or,  The  Women’  War.  Double  I 
volume. 

Pauline;  Murat;  and  Pascal  Bruno. 

The  Adventures  of  Captain  Pamphile.  I 
Fernands. 

Gabriel  Lambert. 

Catherine  Blum. 

The  Chevalier  D'Harmental.  Double 
volume. 

Sylvandire. 

The  Fencing  Master. 

The  Reminiscences  of  Antony. 
Conscience. 

*The  Regent's  Daughter.  A Sequel  to 
Chevalier  d'Harmental. 

Illustrated  Edition. 

The  Three  Musketeers.  Illustrated  in 
Colour  by  F rank  Adams,  zs.  6d. 

The  Prince  of  Thieves.  Illustrated  in 
Colour  by  Frank  Adams.  2J. 


Robin  Hood  the  Outlaw.  Illustrated  in 
Colour  by  Frank  Adams,  zs. 

The  Corsican  Brothers.  Illustrated  in 
Colour  by  A.  M.  M’Lellan.  is.  6 d. 

The  Wolf-Leader.  Illustrated  in  Colour 
by  Frank  Adams,  is.  6 d. 

Georges.  Illustrated  in  Colour  by  Munro  Orr. 

2S. 

Twenty  Years  After.  Illustrated  in  Colour 
by  Frank  Adams.  3s. 

Amaury.  Illustrated  in  Colour  by  Gordon 
Browne.  2s. 

The  Snowball,  and  Sultanetta  Illus- 
trated in  Colour  by  Frank  Adams.  2 s. 

The  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne.  Illustrated 
in  Colour  by  Frank  Adams.  3 s.  6d. 

*Crop-Eared  Jacquot;  Jane;  Etc.  Illus- 
trated in  Colour  by  Gordon  Browne,  is.  6d. 

The  Castle  of  Eppstein.  Illustrated  in 
Colour  by  Stewart  Orr.  is.  6d. 

Act£.  Illustrated  in  Colour  by  Gordon 
Browne,  is.  6 d. 

*Cecile;  or,  The  Wedding  Gown.  Illus- 
trated in  Colour  by  D.  Murray  Smith, 
isr  6 d. 

*The  Adventures  of  Captain  Pamphile. 
Illustrated  in  Colour  by  Frank  Adams, 
is.  6 d. 

*Fernande.  Illustrated  in  Colour  by  Munro 
Orr.  2 s. 

*The  Black  Tulip.  Illustrated  in  Colour  by 
A.  Orr.  is.  6d. 


Methuen’s  Sixpenny  Books 


Austen  (Jane).  PRIDE  and  pre- 
judice. 

Baden-Powell  (Major-General  R.  S.  S.). 

THE  DOWNFALL  OF  PREMPEH. 
Bagot  (Richard).  A ROMAN  MYSTERY. 
Bafiour  (Andrew).  BY  STROKE  OF 
SWORD. 

Baring-Go uld  (S.l.  FURZE  BLOOM. 
CHEAP  JACK  ZITA. 

KITTY  ALONE. 

URITH. 

THE  BROOM  SQUIRE. 

IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA. 
no£mi. 

A BOOK  OF  FAIRY  TALES.  Illustrated. 
LITTLE  TU'PENNY. 

THE  FROBISHERS. 

*WINEFRED 

Barr  (Robert).  JENNIE  BAXTER, 
JOURNAI  1ST. 

IN  THE  MIDST  OF  ALARMS. 

THE  COUNTESS  TEKLA. 

THE  MUTABLE  MANY. 

Benson  (E.  F.).  DODO. 
Bloundelle-Burton  (J.).  ACROSS  THE 
SALT  SEAS. 

Bronte  (Charlotte).  SHIRLEY. 
Brownell  (C.  L.|.  THE  HEART  OF 
JAPAN. 


Caffyn  (Mrs.),  ‘ Iota.’  ANNE  MAULE- 
VERER. 

Clifford  (Mrs.  W.  K.).  A FLASH  OF 
SUMMER. 

MRS  KEITH'S  CRIME. 

Connell  (F.  Horreys).  THE  NIGGER 
KNIGHTS. 

‘Cooper  (E.  H.).  A FOOL'S  YEAR. 

Corbett  (Julian).  A BUSINESS  IN 
GREAT  WATERS. 

Croker  (Mrs.  B.  M.).  PEGGY  OF  THE 
BARTONS. 

A STATE  SECRET. 

ANGEL.  JOHANNA. 

Dante  (Alighieri).  THE  VISION  OF 
DANTE  (CARY). 

Doyle  (A.  Conan).  ROUND  THE  RED 
LAMP. 

Duncan  (Sarah  Jeannette).  A VOYAGE 
OF  CONSOLATION 

THOSE  DELIGHTFUL  AMERICANS. 

Eliot  (George).  THE  DULL  ON  THE 
FLOSS. 

Findlater  (Jane  H.).  THE  GREEN 
GRAVES  OF  BALGOWRIE. 

Gallon  (Tom).  RICKERBY'S  FOLLY. 

Gaskell  (Mrs.).  CRANFORD. 

MARY  BARTON. 

NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 


<0 
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Cterard  (Dorothea),  holy  matri-  i 

MONY. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  LONDON. 

Gissing (George).  THE  TOWN  TRAVEL-  | 
LER. 

THE  CROWN  OF  LIFE. 

Glanville  (Ernest).  THE  INCA'S 
TREASURE. 

THE  KLOOF  BRIDE. 

Gleig  (Charles).  HUNTER’S  CRUISE. 
Grimm  (The  Brothers).  GRIMM'S 
FAIRY  TALES.  Illustrated. 

Hope  (Anthony).  A MAN  OF  MARK. 

A CHANGE  OF  AIR. 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT 
ANTONIO. 

PHROSO. 

THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES. 

Hornung  (E.  W.).  DEAD  MEN  TELL 
NO  TALES. 

Ingraham  (J.  H.).  THE  THRONE  OF 
DAVID. 

Le  Queux  (W.).  THE  HUNCHBACK  OF 
WESTMINSTER. 


Linton  (E.  Lynn).  THE  TRUE  HIS- 
TORY  OF  JOSHUA  DAVIDSON. 
Lyall  (Edna).  DERRICK  VAUGHAN. 
Malet  (Lucas),  the  carissima. 

A COUNSEL  OF  PERFECTION. 

Mann  (Mrs.  M.  E.)  MRS.  PETER 
HOWARD. 

A LOST  ESTATE. 

THE  CEDAR  STAR. 

Marchmont  (A.  W.).  MISER  HOAD- 
LEY’S  SECRET. 

A MOMENT'S  ERROR. 

Marryat  (Captain).  PETER  SIMPLE. 
[ACOB  FAITHFUL. 

Marsh  (Richard).  THE  TWICKENHAM 


PEERAGE 
THE  GODDESS. 

THE  JOSS. 

Mason  (A.  E.  W.).  CLEMENTINA. 
Mathers  (Helen).  HONEY. 

GRIFF  OF  GRIFFITHSCOURT. 

SAM’S  SWEETHEART. 

Meade  (Mrs.  L.  T.).  DRIFT. 

Mitford  (Bertram).  THE  SIGN  OF  THE 


SPIDER. 


Montr6sor  (F.  F.).  THE  ALIEN. 


Moore  (Arthur).  THE  GAY  DECEIVERS 
Morrison  (Arthur).  THE  HOLE  IN 
THE  WALL. 

Nesbit  <E.).  THE  RED  HOUSE. 

Norris  (W.  E.).  HIS  GRACE. 

GILES  INGILBY. 

THE  CREDIT  OF  THE  COUNTY. 
LORD  LEONARD. 

MATTHEW  AUSTIN. 

CLARISSA  FURIOSA. 

oiiphant  (Mrs.).  THE  LADY’S  WALK. 

SIR  ROBERT'S  FORTUNE. 

Oppenheim  (E.  Phillips).  MASTER  OF 
MEN. 

Parker  (Gilbert).  THE  POMP  OF  THE 
LAVILETTES. 

WHEN  VALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTIAC. 
THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD. 
Pemberton  (Max).  THE  FOOTSTEPS 
OF  A THRONE. 

I CROWN  THEE  KING. 

Phillpotts  (Eden).  THE  HUMAN  BOY. 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIST. 

Ridge  (W.Pett).  A SON  OF  TPIE  STATE. 
LOST  PROPERTY. 

GEORGE  AND  THE  GENERAL. 
Russell  (W.  Clark).  A MARRIAGE  AT 
SEA. 

ABANDONED. 

MY  DANISH  SWEETHEART. 

Sergeant  (Adeline),  THE  MASTER  OF 
BEECHWOOD. 

BARBARA’S  MONEY. 

THE  YELLOW  DIAMOND. 

Surtees  (R.  S.).  HANDLEY  CROSS. 
Illustrated. 

MR.  SPONGE’S  SPORTING  TOUR. 
Illustrated. 

ASK  MAMMA.  Illustrated. 

Valentine  (Major  E.  S.).  VELDT  AND 
LAAGER. 

Walford  (Mrs.  L.  B.)  MR.  SMITH. 

THE  BABY'S  GRANDMOTHER. 
Wallace  (General  Lew).  BEN-HUR. 
THE  FAIR  GOD. 

Watson  (H.  B.  Marriot).  THE  ADVEN- 
TURERS. 

Weekes  (A.  B.).  PRISONERS  OF  WAR. 
Wells (H.G.).  THE  STOLEN  BACILLUS. 
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Meade,  L.  T. 

A GIRL  OF  THB  PEOPLE.  Illustrated. 

Out  OF  THB  FASHION.  Illustrated. 

Drift. 

Resurgam. 

Meredith,  Bills 

HEART  OF  MY  HRART. 

‘ Miss  Molly,’  The  Author  of 

The  great  Reconciler. 

Mltford,  Bertram 

Thb  Sign  of  the  Spider.  Illustrated. 

In  thb  Whirl  of  the  Rising. 

The  Red  Derelict. 

Montresor,  F.  F. 

The  Alien. 

Morrison,  Arthur 

Tales  of  Mean  Strbbts. 

A CHILD  OF  THE  JAGO. 

TO  LONDON  TOWN. 

Cunning  Murrell. 

The  Hole  in  the  Wall. 

Nesblt,  E. 

THE  RED  HOUSE. 

The  Literary  Sense. 

Norris,  W.  E. 

Giles  INGILBY.  Illustrated. 

THE  EMBARRASSING  ORPHAN. 

The  Credit  of  the  County.  Illustrated. 
Lord  Leonard  the  Luckless. 

Barham  of  Beltana.  Illustrated. 

Ollivant,  Alfred 

OWD  BOB,  THE  GREY  DOG  OF  KENMUIR. 

Oppenhelm,  E.  Phillips 

Master  of  men. 

Oxenham,  John 

A WEAVER  OP  WEBS. 

Thb  Gate  of  the  Desert. 

Pain,  Barry 

lindley  Kays. 

Parker,  Sir  Gilbert 

The  Trail  of  the  Sword.  Illustrated. 
When  Valmond  came  to  pontlac. 

An  Adventurer  of  the  North. 

Pierre  and  his  people. 

Mrs.  falchion. 

the  seats  of  the  mighty.  Illustrated. 
Thb  pomp  of  the  Lavilettes. 

Thb  Battlb  of  the  Strong.  Illustrated. 
The  Translation  of  a Savagb. 


Pemberton,  Max 

The  Footsteps  of  a Throne. 

I Crown  Theb  King.  Illustrated. 

Penny,  Mrs.  Frank 

A Mixed  Marriage. 

Pett  Ridge,  W. 

Secretary  to  Bayne,  M.P, 

A son  of  the  state, 
lost  property. 

'Erb. 

A breaker  of  laws. 

Mrs.  galer’s  business,  illustrated. 

Phlllpotts,  Eden 

sons  of  the  morning. 

Children  of  the  Mist. 

Lying  prophets. 

The  Striking  Hours. 

Fancy  Free.  Illustrated. 

The  river 
The  Human  boy. 

Thb  American  Prisoner. 

The  Secret  woman. 

Pickthall,  Marmaduke 

Said  the  Fisherman. 

Brbndlr 

‘Q’ 

the  white  wolf. 

Rhys,  Grace 

The  Wooing  of  Sheila. 

The  Diverted  Village. 

The  prince  of  Lisnovbr. 
Roberts,  Morley 
The  plunderers. 

Robertson,  Frances  Forbes 
Thb  Taming  of  the  Brute. 
Russell,  W.  Clark 

My  Danish  Sweetheart.  Illustrated. 
Abandoned. 

His  Island  Princess.  Illustrated. 

Scully,  W.  C. 

the  White  Hecatomb. 

Sergeant,  Adeline 

A Great  Lady. 

The  Master  of  Beechwood. 
Anthea's  Way. 

BARBARA'S  MONEY. 

The  Lovb  that  Overcame. 

Thb  Enthusiast. 

The  yellow  Diamond. 

Under  suspicion. 

ACCUSED  AND  ACCUSER. 

thb  Progress  of  Rachel. 

The  Mystery  of  the  moat, 
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Bhannon,  W.  F. 

The  Mess  Deck. 

Jim  Twelves. 
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